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INTRODUCTION 


This study—based on a partial re-elaboration of my doctoral 
thesis—examines one of the foundational works in the field of 
Omani Arabic dialectology, i.e., Carl Reinhardt’s Ein arabischer 
Dialekt gesprochen in ‘Oman und Zanzibar (1894). The pivotal 
role played by the German author in shaping our knowledge of 
Omani Arabic over the last century is undeniable. However, due 
to a set of reasons that this work intends to highlight, a thor- 
ough re-analysis and comparison of the old and new data is now 
essential. 

Due to unfavourable political and social conditions, access 
to the Arabian Peninsula has always been difficult for dialectol- 
ogists, resulting in reduced attention being given to the Arabic 
spoken in this area compared to regions such as North Africa 
and the Levant. Admittedly, researching in the Arabian Peninsu- 
la has never been easy, especially for foreigners. This situation 
is mirrored in the lack of extensive linguistic and lexical studies 
in the region in general and Oman in particular. 

As far as Oman is concerned, the most prominent dialecto- 
logical and linguistic works date back to the end of the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the twentieth century (e.g., Jayakar 
1889; Reinhardt 1894). More recent works tend, instead, to fo- 
cus on specific isoglosses or geographical areas, leaving fields 
like lexicon and syntax almost completely unexplored. There- 
fore, to date, it is very difficult to trace a homogeneous picture 


of Omani dialects and to be able to compare grammatical fea- 
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tures not only within Oman, but also with neighbouring Arabic 
varieties. 

Some fields are, indeed, more neglected than others in the 
literature: lexicon and syntax in primis. 

The lexicon found in various areas of Oman is a rich 
source of archaisms, classicisms, and foreign loanwords that, 
when combined together, create a unique system that absolute- 
ly deserves attention. It must not be forgotten that this country 
is characterised by linguistic diversity not comparable to any 
other country in the Gulf region.’ In the field of syntax, the lat- 
est study by Bettega (2019a) is a huge step forward and we can 
only hope that more analysis of this kind will take place in the 
future. 

The present study aims to be a first step in this direction. 
Born of the urgency of expanding our knowledge of Omani Ara- 
bic, this study has two main aims: firstly, providing a linguistic 
analysis and description of the Omani vernacular spoken in the 
al-‘Awabi district (northern Oman), based on the speech of 15 
informants recruited throughout the area; and secondly, com- 
paring these new data with the set provided by Reinhardt 
(1894). This comparison is deemed even more urgent in light of 
tracing the diachronic change the dialects of this area are cur- 
rently undergoing. The process of the ‘gulfinisation’ of these di- 


alects—i.e., their tendency to adapt to Gulf Arabic features— 


! Twelve languages are spoken as main languages in the Sultanate: Ar- 
abic, Baluchi, Lawati, Zadjali, Gujarati, Swahili, Qarawi (or Shehret or 
Jibbali), Mahri, Hobyot, Bathari, Hikmani, and Harsusi (cf. Peterson 
2004, 34). 
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has sped up in the last few decades, due to both the perception 
of this Arabic variety as more prestigious and its use in the 
fields of television and radio broadcasting, education, and busi- 
ness. 

In a paper published in 2011, Clive Holes details three 
worrying phenomena that pose threats to the Arabic dialects of 
Arabia: (a) the recession of communal dialects in the Gulf re- 
gion in favour of a linguistic homogenisation; (b) the tendency 
among younger speakers to code-switch between English and 
Arabic; and, finally, (c) the pidginisation of Gulf Arabic by the 
Pakistani and Indian communities living and working in the re- 
gion. Suffice it to say that in approaching the analysis, Holes 
(2011b, 130) uncovered a ‘kaleidoscope of linguistic variation, 
which is moving in several directions: partly towards regional 
homogenisation, but partly also towards new forms of genera- 
tion-based difference. And the rate at which these changes are 
occurring is fast.’ The Arabic dialects of Oman are not an excep- 
tion in this sense. By the end of this study, the reader will ap- 
preciate the pace of linguistic change in the dialect of the al- 
‘Awabi district, whose peculiar syntactic features are slowly 
disappearing. 

Despite the clear flaws presented by Reinhardt’s work, 
which are generally acknowledged by scholars, the German 
work continues to be a benchmark in the field of Omani dialec- 
tology—mainly because of the lack of more recent studies in 
this vein. The weaknesses of his work, such as its pedagogical 


intent, the lack of transcription in situ, the small number of con- 
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sultants, and the lack of a syntactic analysis of the vernacular, 
make the comparison crucial at this stage. 

When it came to the structure of this study, I faced the 
decision of whether to organise it according to similar works 
that deal with language documentation, or to organise it in a 
way that would facilitate comparison and visibility of diachron- 
ic changes for the reader. Therefore, the study is structured in 
four chapters and one Appendix, providing both analysis and 
comparison of the phonology, morphology, and syntax of the 
vernacular spoken in the al-‘Awabi district. This structure inten- 
tionally resembles Reinhardt’s. 

The first chapter lays the sociolinguistic and historical 
foundations on which the documentation and the analysis are 
subsequently built. This chapter provides the reader with some 
background information on the history and society of the Sul- 
tanate of Oman, the bibliographical sources on Omani dialec- 
tology available to date, and the linguistic geography of the 
Arabian Peninsula as a whole, narrowing it down to Oman and 
to the al-‘Awabi district. This section is especially important for 
those Arabists and dialectologists unfamiliar with the sociolin- 
guistic situation in Oman, but it also serves as a justification for 
the description of this vernacular in its geographical context. 

The chapters from two to four consist of the description 
and analysis proper of the primary data I have collected in the 
field during the course of my PhD. Each chapter also presents a 
detailed comparison with Reinhardt’s material, tracing the ex- 
tent of diachronic change this vernacular has undergone 


throughout the last century. 
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The second chapter analyses the phonology of the vernac- 
ular spoken by the consultants in the district of al-‘Awabi: in 
many instances during the discussion, Reinhardt’s notes are giv- 
en and commented upon on the basis of new research findings. 

The third chapter is devoted to morphology, divided into 
nominal and verbal. Nominal morphology analyses the noun in 
all its forms, the pronouns in use, the noun modifiers, and the 
form and use of prepositions. This is, perhaps, the chapter 
where comparison with Reinhardt’s material is most conspicu- 
ous. The lexical core provided by the German author is abun- 
dant and Reinhardt is very scrupulous in providing the various 
patterns in use. 

Verbal morphology includes the conjugations of the verbs 
as performed by the informants, followed by remarks on the 
morphology of participles and the passive voice. 

The fourth chapter deals with the analysis of the syntax, 
i.e., the construction of phrases and clauses. This chapter is par- 
ticularly important if we consider that Reinhardt’s description 
of the same dialect lacks any proper structured analysis of syn- 
tax. He provides us only with a few notes and numerous exam- 
ples on clauses, without going any further into the discussion. 
Thus, chapter four provides examples from my own data, ex- 
trapolated from the recordings of spontaneous speech and elici- 
tation notes. The chapter includes notes on TAM categories in 
the dialect under investigation as well as remarks on negation. 

In addition to these four chapters, this work includes an 
Appendix consisting of a list of proverbs spontaneously given by 


the informants, two sample texts exemplifying some of the 
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grammatical features reported in the work, and a traditional 
song collected in Wadi Bani Kharüs. 

This study is intended primarily for Arabic dialectologists 
with a broader interest in the Peninsular dialects. In the course 
of the work, I will refer to other vernaculars of the Arabian Pen- 
insula, such as Najdi, Bahraini, Kuwaiti, and Yemeni Arabic (al- 
beit acknowledging that this nomenclature is not exhaustive, 
since the latter category includes many different varieties). Lin- 
guists may also find some arguments interesting, especially the 
remarks on TAM categories and the use of participial forms. 


1.0. Transcription 


In the following tables, the reader can find the symbols used 
throughout this study for the transcription of Arabic phonemes. 
Toponyms are given in their most common anglicised form, alt- 


hough when first mentioned, they are reported in Arabic script. 


Consonants 

Arabic Symbol| Arabic Symbol, Arabic Symbol| Arabic Symbol 
s > E d b Z Ö n 
— b J r ‘a s ^ h 
e) t j Z di g 3 w 
5 t 7 s d f s y 
t. WES d $ 2 q 2 n 
a h ue $ 4 k ë a~e-~t 
Č h o? d J l 
> d b t e m 
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Vowels 
Short vowel Allophones | Long vowel Allophones 
/a/ [e] /a/ 
/i/ A/ 
/u/ [0] /u/ [0] 
/e/ 
/0/ 
Other symbols 
Symbol Meaning Symbol Meaning 
C consonant stress 
V vowel « derived from 
1554 consonantal root ~ alternative form 


2.0. Glossing System 


The examples within this study are glossed in accordance with 


the Leipzig Glossing rules. Here are some basic guidelines: 


e For nouns and adjectives, the English translation is given, 
followed by gender and number, e.g., girl.FsG or girl FPL, 
small.FsG or small. MPL. 

e Verbs present the English translation according to their 
tense, followed by the person, e.g., said.1SG or work.2MPL. 

e Personal and possessive pronouns are represented by only 
the grammatical person to which they refer, e.g., 
sister.FSG-PRON.1SG for ‘my sister’ or book. MPL-PRON.3FSG 
for ‘her books’; PRON.1SG for ‘T’ or PRON.3FPL for ‘they (FY. 

e Demonstrative pronouns are given considering their deixis 
(i.e. proximity or distance) and gender, e.g. 
DEM.PROX.MSG for ‘this (M)’ or DEM.PROX.FPL for ‘those (F)’. 
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For a clearer display of diachronic variation in the vernacular 
described in this study, each example is accompanied by the in- 
dication of the speaker who uttered it. This is glossed in accord- 
ance with the following system: [S (speaker) + number (as re- 
ported in the Table 1.1): e.g., [S2]. 


3.0. Abbreviations 


AP Active Participle 

AS Adult Speakers (age group) 
AW al-“Awabi 

BA Bahraini Arabic 

CA Classical Arabic 

CONJ Conjunction 

DEF Definite article 

DEM Demonstrative 

DL Dual 

EXIST Existential 

F Feminine 

FUT Future tense 

GA Gulf Arabic 

GEN Genitive marker 

IN Infix 

M Masculine 

MSA Modern Standard Arabic 
MSAL Modern South Arabian Languages 
NA Najdi Arabic 

NEG Negation marker 


OA Old Arabic 


Introduction 


Old Speakers (age group) 
Passive participle 
Plural 
Preposition 
Pronoun 

Qatari Arabic 
Reinhardt (1894) 
Relativiser 
Singular 

someone 
something 

Verbal noun 
Wadi Bani Kharüs 
Yemeni Arabic 


Young Speakers (age group) 


CHAPTER 1: OMAN, 
CORNERSTONE OF ARABIA 


The Sultanate of Oman lies at the south-easternmost corner of 
the Arabian Peninsula, at the entrance of the Arabian Gulf. With 
a coastline slightly exceeding 3,000 kilometres in length, the 
Sultanate’s historical, linguistic, and cultural landscapes have 
been profoundly forged by its geography. 

The country is surrounded by the Indian Ocean and the 
Gulf of Oman on three sides, whilst the interior is isolated from 
the rest of the Arabian Peninsula by the vast sand desert of al- 
Rub: al-Khali (Jl e JI), also known as the Empty Quarter.! 

Essentially, the geographical structure of the country 


makes Oman almost an island (cf. Landen 1967; Wilkinson 


! This is the largest sand desert in the world, extending into four coun- 
tries (i.e., Oman, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, and the UAE). The northern 
border of the Empty Quarter is the mountain range of Jebel Tuwayq 
(asb > in the Najd region, Saudi Arabia); its characteristic linear 
dunes can reach up to 400 metres in height. The name al-Rub‘ al-Khali 
was unknown to the locals, who generally used the term ar-Rimal ‘the 
sands' (cf. Thesiger 2007, 116-54). A term found in Arabic sources re- 
ferring to al-Rub‘ al-Khali is al-Ahqaf (e.g., al-Hamdani uses it to indi- 
cate a valley between the Hadramawt and al-Mahrah; al-Bakri associ- 
ates it specifically with Hadramawt; and Yaqüt describes it as a dis- 
trict of Arabia, between Yemen and Oman). Almost nothing is known 
about the inner portion of this huge desert area; some of the tribes liv- 
ing on the borders of the Empty Quarter include al-Murra to the 
north-east; Banü Yas, Manasir, Rasid, and ‘Awamir to the east; Sa‘ar 
and Bayt Katir to the south; and Yam to the west (cf. King 2012). 
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1987). The northern core of this island is the chain of the al- 
Hajar Mountains (>>| Jl), which extends for 650 kilometres 
from Ras Musandam (et. +l), in the Musandam Peninsula 
enclave, to Ras al-Hadd (J! | |), the easternmost point in the 
Arabian Peninsula. The peak of this chain is Jabal Akhdar (j> 
2|, the ‘green mountain’), so called for the luxurious and 
brightly green landscapes. 

Politically, the Sultanate is divided into eleven adminis- 
trative governorates (muhdfazat), each one being further subdi- 
vided into provinces (wilayat); However, the most significant 
social, linguistic, and geographical divide within Oman is be- 
tween north and south. 

Northern Oman includes the fertile coastal strip of al- 
Batinah, with its major cities, shipbuilding towns, and ports; the 
capital city Muscat; and the al-Hajar range. In this part of the 
country, near the Persian Gulf, the mountains, and the coast, 
the major cities of the Sultanate are located, i.e., Sohar (bø), 
Rustaq (k~), Khabura (3,42), Sur (£2), Nizwa ((&.5), and 
Tbri (se). 

Southern Oman, on the other hand, consists of three main 
areas: the coast, with fishing and farming settlements; the 
mountain range of Jabal al-Qamar („äl |»), which benefits 


? These are Dakhiliyyah (4J+\.\), Shargiyyah (43,J!, further divided in 
2011 into North and South Sharqiyyah), al-Zahira (3,*03J)), al-Batinah 
(&bUI, further divided in 2011 into North and South al-Batinah), al- 
Buraymi („+ JI), al-Wusta (, 42..!), Musandam (ees), Muscat (az) 
and Dhofar (ub). 
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from the monsoon weather;? and the inner part, the vast desert 
of al-Rub‘ al-Khali. 

Linguistically, the southern region of Oman (i.e., 
Dhofar)—together with parts of Yemen and Saudi Arabia—is 
home to the group of Semitic languages known as the Modern 
South Arabian Languages (hereby, MSAL), which includes 
Mehri, Harsüsi, Bathari, Hobyot, Sherét (aka Jibbali), and 
Soqotri. Inhabitants of Dhofar often speak Arabic only as a sec- 
ond language, having one of the MSAL as their mother tongue. 
The north of the country also hosts a great variety of linguistic 
diversity: for example, the numerous languages spoken by the 
various ethnolinguistic communities populating this area as 
well as the abundant Arabic dialects that showcase interesting 
syntactical, lexical, and morphological features and are yet to 
be thoroughly investigated. 

This linguistic diversity is the result of historical and polit- 
ical processes that Oman has witnessed over the centuries, but 
also of the waves of external and internal migration that im- 
pacted the Sultanate in the last century. 

In the next few sections, I will briefly outline the histori- 
cal phases of Oman, with some remarks on how the social struc- 
ture of the Sultanate changed before and after the 1970s. No di- 


? The monsoon season in Dhofar is known as harif ‘autumn’, but effec- 
tively ‘monsoon period’, and occurs during the months of late June, 
July, August, and early September. During this period, the whole re- 
gions of Dhofar and eastern Yemen are covered in luxurious green and 
water flows from mountains and wadis. Moreover, the fog produced 
by the rapid movement of currents creates a unique ecosystem in this 
part of the Arabian Peninsula. 
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achronic analysis of linguistic features of the Omani dialect 
spoken in the district of al-“Awabi (, 41,4!) can disregard the na- 
tional events of the twentieth century, whether historical or po- 
litical. As will be demonstrated in the course of this work, 
Omani society, politics, and language are tightly linked in their 
essence, especially after the 1970s and the urgently felt need of 


building a new national identity. 


1.0. A Brief History of the Sultanate 


Oman's presence in history dates back to the third millennium 
BCE, when the name Magan appeared on Sumerian cuneiform 
tablets,* although human activities were already attested in the 
Stone Age (ca. 30,000 BCE). There is no doubt that the kingdom 
of Magan consisted, at least in part, of the territory of present- 
day Oman (Al-Maamiry 1982). 

Cut off from the rest of the Arabian Peninsula by the Emp- 
ty Quarter, ancient Oman could look only to the sea for its 
commercial and imperialistic needs. And, indeed, its vocations 
towards sea trades and explorations go back farther into histo- 
ry: it is well known that Omanis were masters of navigation, be- 
ing especially able to control the monsoon winds to steer the 
sails. 

The seventh century, coinciding with the rise of Islam, 
saw the flourishing of maritime trade for Oman and a resultant 
increase in naval constructions. Thanks to its strategic position 


at the centre of the Arabian Sea and between the major trade 


^ Tablets of Sargon, king of the Akkadians (2371-2316 BCE), as report- 
ed by Ghubash (2006, 16). 
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routes in the Indian Ocean, it was inevitable that Oman would 
become a significant hub in the area. 

At this point in time, the country also became an asylum 
for Kharijites and Ibadis, strong opponents of the Umayyad Ca- 
liphate (644-750 cE). This split led to a coalition that soon 
transformed into an Imamate. The first ever experience of an 
Imamate in Oman was with the election of Julanda bin Mas'üd, 
soon killed in 752 CE by the Abbasid caliph, who could not tol- 
erate an independent state so close to his borders. 

The history of the Imamate in Oman is well researched in 
Wilkinson (1987) and marks an important stage for the future 
of the country. The Imamate tradition—which is nothing more 
than a dynastic institution—would, indeed, survive until the 
1950s. More than on history, this tradition had a strong impact 
on the Omani sense of identity and belonging, as will be ex- 
plained later in this chapter, in 82.0. To trace the importance of 
the Banü Kharüs tribe—the main subject of this study—it must 
be mentioned that the Imamate had only five long-lasting tribal 
dynasties which played a prominent role: the Julanda, the 
Yahmad-Kharüs, the Nabahina, the Ya'rübi, and the Al Bū Saʻīd 
(Wilkinson 1987, 9). 

The country was de facto starting to develop its double 
character: on the one hand, the Imamate tradition in the interi- 
or, with Nizwa as capital, mainly isolated and tribal; on the 
other hand, Muscat and the coastal plateau, its maritime power, 
the great ship-building cities, and trade centres (Wilkinson 
1987; Owtram 2004). This duality had significant historical and 
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social impact, among them the linguistic change that this study 
details. 

In the tenth century, one of the major ports in Oman was 
Sohar. The main goods traded by Omanis were aloes, wood, 
bamboo, camphor, sandalwood, ivory, tin, spices, and frankin- 
cense. By this point in time, Omanis were among the first to 
reach the shores of eastern African and China, importing linen, 
cotton, wool, and metal works (al-Maamiry 1982, 3). 

Oman’s strategic position, as one might expect, attracted 
the expansionist aims of various foreign populations over the 
centuries. The sixteenth century marks the beginning of the 
golden age for Portugal, after Vasco da Gama managed to round 
the Cape of Good Hope and sail up the coast of east Africa to- 
wards the Indian Ocean. The interests of the Portuguese in that 
area were, though, mainly economic. They had no colonial aims 
and did not interfere in the local affairs of the countries they 
were in contact with. The Portuguese presence in Oman lasted 
for about a century. Alfonso de Albuquerque, who had been 
Viceroy of India since 1506, conquered the cities of Muscat and 
Qalhat in 1507 to better control the area between the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean. The Portuguese remained there to 
dominate the area until ca. 1650, when the Ya'rübi dynasty 
came to power and defeated the foreign invaders. 

The election of Imam Nasir bin MurSid al-Ya'rübi marks 
the start of a very important historical phase for Oman: under 
his dynasty, the country rebuilt its prominence in the Indian 
Ocean and started to expand westward towards the eastern Af- 


rican coast and eastward towards the Persian shores. During 
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this time, Muscat became the most important port in the Indian 
Ocean. The Omanis could count on the largest merchant fleet in 
the region, and managed to establish an Omani authority on 
Zanzibar, Kilwa,” and Pemba that lasted for about 250 years. 

In 1775, the Ya'rübi dynasty was replaced by a new one, 
the Al Bü Sa‘id. With the Al Bü Sa‘id—the current ruling family 
of Oman—the country saw incredible growth, but also strong 
British influence in internal and foreign affairs and the first real 
political division: this was the era of the imāma and the sayyid 
(cf. Ghubash 2006). 

The British presence in Oman—initiated in 1645 after the 
expulsion of the Portuguese and the Omani interests in the Eng- 
lish East India Company— became increasingly prominent over 
the centuries, until the whole area of Muscat and the coastal 
plateau became de facto a British Protectorate in 1871 (Owtram 
2004), with the British controlling most of the Sultan's foreign 
relations.? 

At this point, it is important to understand the historical, 
political, and social path that made Oman the country we know 
today, by highlighting the events at the turn of the twentieth 
century. 

Until the 1970s, the official name of the country was the 
‘Sultanate of Oman and Muscat’, which once again emphasises 


the inherent dichotomy of Oman: the interior versus the coast, 


5 This refers to the coastal strip that now belongs to Tanzania. 

$ Owtram (2004, 48) reports that the first use of the term ‘Sultan’ to 
indicate the Muscat ruler was by the British, the term being “an 
anathema to Ibadhis with its negative association with secular tyran- 


» 


ny". 
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the Imamate versus the Sultanate, tradition versus maritime 
power. 

The Imamate of the interior had its headquarters in the 
cities of Nizwa and Rustaq, perpetuating a ruling policy based 
on Ibadhi precepts, which essentially reject both Sunni and 
Shi’a Islam conceptions of leadership of the Islamic community 
(Owtram 2004, 42). The main characteristic of the Imamate 
was its autonomy, which was officially established with the Sib 
Agreement on 25 September 1920. If, on the one hand, the 
Agreement—sought by the British—did not officially recognise 
the Imamate as a separate political entity, on the other hand, it 
left it de facto isolated in the interior of Oman (Joyce 1995, 28). 


2.0. The Path to the Seventies: The Omani nahda 
and the Building of a New Nation 


The decades between the Sib Agreement and the ascension to 
the throne of Sultan Qaboos (i.e., 1970) are pivotal for under- 
standing the state of Omani society today, and especially the ex- 
tent to which the linguistic landscape of Oman has changed. 

Sa‘id bin Taymür became Sultan of Muscat and Oman in 
1932, after his father’s abdication. His reign was characterised 
by strict closure to the outside world, which was deemed even 
more urgent after western interest in the area due to the discov- 
ery of oil in 1930s. 

Sa‘id bin Taymür's main concern was that western influ- 
ence and interference might undermine his reign, bringing “for- 


eign and modern ideas" which, in turn, would compromise the 
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traditional values and social structures of Oman (Valeri 2017, 
62). 

Nonetheless, the British presence in Oman was still strong, 
such that the Sultan needed their intervention to placate the 
Jabal Akhdar revolt in the late 1950s. The famous British ex- 
plorer Wilfred Thesiger, who spent several months touring 
Oman, reported that “the tribes in both the southwest and the 
northwest of the Jabal Akhdar had no loyalty to the sultan: they 
followed their imam, whose territory likely contained oil” 
(Joyce 1995, 53). The discovery of oil and concessions to west- 
ern countries for oil exploration probably fuelled the long- 
standing rivalry between the Imamate and the Sultanate. 

The Imamate was a strong opponent of western powers 
and could also count on the support of the Saudis, with whom, 
however, the Americans and British were in negotiations for oil 
exploration.” Moreover, the interior regions of Oman suffered 
from even more significant isolation due to the lack of infra- 
structure, which severely limited the mobility of the mountain 
populations. The rebellion of the Jabal Akhdar was, therefore, 
just a matter of time. 

The uprising was resolved by the British, who decided to 
intervene in 1959 on condition that the Sultan reform his king- 


dom. They occupied the mountains in a surprise operation, find- 


? The Saudis granted a concession to the American company Aramco 
in 1933, which was of particular concern for the British in Oman, giv- 
en the proximity to the Buraimi Oasis. The question of borders was 
then posed for the first time, with the Saudis stating that they would 
negotiate them only with the Imamate and not with the Sultanate 
(Joyce 1995, 54). 
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ing a way through Wadi Bani Kharüs (, 2» > „= ($2). No longer 
able to compete, the Imam fled to Saudi Arabia, leaving the 
country to the Sultan. Soon after, Said bin Taymür retired to 
Salalah, never to return to Muscat. 

Valeri (2017, 60) calls the 1960s "the decade of remote- 
ness," and for good reason. The promise made by Sa‘id bin 
Taymür to the British went unfulfilled. In fact, when the Sultan 
moved to Dhofar, he lost any interest in administering the coun- 
try, leaving this duty to a subordinate with the support of Brit- 
ish advisers. 

At this point in time, the social and political picture of 
Oman was as follows: no infrastructure, no form of education, 
primitive health care, numerous expatriates working for private 
oil companies, no diplomatic relations, and no international 
network. 

As one can imagine, the only possible outcome of such a 
situation was economic, political, and social stagnation, which 
was exacerbated by the country's extreme isolation. Wealthy 
Omanis moved abroad, starting one of the largest displacements 
in the modern history of Oman. In the 1960s, 

owning a car or projecting a film, importing newspapers, 

books or even medicine [...] had to be submitted strictly 

to the Sultan's agreement. [...]. Similarly, entry permits 

for the country, even for journalists or diplomatic mis- 

sions, were stopped after 1965. (Valeri 2017, 62) 

Education was a particularly sore subject. For example, 
Sultan Said bin Taymür considered a western-style education 


the main cause that led to India's independence in 1947: 
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The teachers would come from Cairo and spread Nasser’s 

seditious ideas among other pupils. And what is there for 

a young man with education? He would go to university 

in Cairo or to the London School of Economics, finish in 

Moscow and come back here to foment trouble (Joyce 

1995, 58). 

As a result of this policy, in 1961, the country counted only 
three western schools, but about fifty Quranic schools. Omanis 
who had the means to support their children sent them to 
schools abroad, to Kuwait, Bahrain, and Qatar. 

Health was another big issue. In the 1960s, there were on- 
ly five hospitals and about forty rudimentary health centres 
scattered around the country. The population’s health condi- 
tions were dreadful: “malaria, trachoma, leprosy were common 
diseases, as well as malnutrition and anaemia” (Valeri 2017, 
63). 

Moreover, there was no infrastructure. Communications 
between regions in Oman were very difficult, there were no 
paved roads, cars belonged only to British and Americans who 
worked for private oil companies, and Omanis had to travel 
long distances on donkeys and camels, often through mountains 
and deserts. 

All this was due to end in 1970, when Qaboos bin Sa‘id 
overthrew his father in a coup on 23 July. 

Since the very beginning, Sultan Qaboos’s aim was to 
build a modern nation, positioning it within the international 
context of the Peninsula and beyond, using revenues derived 


from the oil industry to give Omanis the welfare they deserved. 
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As Joyce (1995, 103) puts it, “the task was formidable, the ob- 
stacles numerous.” 

The era of Sultan Qaboos is renowned as the Omani nahda 
‘renaissance’ (cf. Owtram 2004; Valeri 2017): a country and a 
people reborn to a new nation, with a new shared identity, and 
anew name, i.e., ‘Sultanate of Oman’. 

One of the first pledges of the newly established Sultan 
was the modernisation of the education, health, and infrastruc- 
ture fields, deemed vital for the construction of a unified and 
solid state. In order to do so, the Sultan recalled Omanis who 
had fled abroad during his father’s reign and encouraged them 
to participate in the efforts in building a new, strong, and inde- 
pendent nation. 

In education, a massive literacy campaign was initiated: 
numerous teaching staff were recruited from Jordan, Egypt, Su- 
dan, and, at a later stage, from Tunisia and Algeria. Between 
1970 and 1976, at least 200 new schools were built (Valeri 
2017, 78-79) all over the country; in 1986 the Sultan Qaboos 
University was opened in Muscat, with no fees and free housing 
for female students. The illiteracy levels of the Omani popula- 
tion went from 41.2 percent in 1993, to 21.9 percent in 2003, 
to 14 percent in 2010, with females constituting 60 percent of 
the overall number, the vast majority being over forty years old 
(Valeri 2017, 79).° 


8 These statistics are deemed appropriate, as they give a clear picture 
of the overall Omani situation in terms of literacy and illiteracy in the 
last few decades and have been used as one of the criteria for the re- 
cruitment of informants in this study (see 88.1 in the present chapter). 
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In the health sector, twelve hospitals and thirty-two clin- 
ics were already up and running by 1975 and by the end of the 
2010s, Valeri (2017, 80) reports sixty-six hospitals and 195 
health centres scattered all over the Sultanate, in addition to 
about a thousand others in the private sector. These advances 
brought an end to many endemic diseases and led to an increase 
in life expectancy. 

In terms of infrastructure and facilitation of mobility for 
the Omani population, the new government pledged to improve 
the almost non-existent networks of paved roads,’ especially to 
connect those inner parts of Oman that were isolated and acces- 
sible only by donkey or camel. Soon after taking his position, 
the Sultan decreed that “every Omani inhabitant must be 
reachable by a road suitable for motor vehicles” (Valeri 2017, 
77). The first asphalted road was built to connect Muscat and 
Sohar; by the end of the decade, cities like Nizwa, Rustaq and 
Sur were also accessible by car. 

Sultan Qaboos also launched radio and TV channels, as 
well as national and international newspapers. In the span of a 
few decades, Oman had become a strong presence in the Arabi- 


an Peninsula and at a global level. 


? Before the 1970s, only ten kilometres of paved roads in the entire 
Sultanate were available (Joyce 1995, 113). 
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3.0. Tribalism, Language, and Identity in Modern 


Oman 


A fundamental consequence of this process of modernisation 
and unification of the country is the posing of questions regard- 
ing national identity. 

As already mentioned, modern Oman is the result of great 
bio-cultural diversity developed over centuries of internal and 
external displacement, maritime trade, and foreign incursions, 
but also very deep indigenous dichotomy, i.e., Imamate versus 
Sultanate, tribal versus settled communities, tradition versus 
modernity. 

Sultan Qaboos was well aware of this split and of the new- 
ly born state’s need of a strong and enduring national ideology 
to overcome the local solidarities of tribes and ethnolinguistic 
communities scattered over the country. 

The idea of a people paying allegiance to a nation-state 
unity is very European and was unknown to the Arabs of Ara- 
bia, whose loyalty was often based on tribal and blood affilia- 
tion (Riphenburg 1998). Oman, like many other polities in the 
Arabian Peninsula, has been a country fragmented into numer- 
ous tribal groups, individually governed by local sheiks or 
tamimah. These tribes were connected by “a group feeling, a sol- 
idarity,” known as ‘asabiyya. Originally introduced by Ibn Khal- 
dun in the Muqaddimah (ca. fourteenth century), the concept of 


‘asabiyya has long been debated in the literature." Valeri (2017, 


10 For more details on this, the reader is referred to Ibn Khaldun 
(1980), Wilkinson (1987), and Kayapinar (2008). 
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15) defines it as “a solidarity based on personal relations (gene- 
alogical, matrimonial, nepotistic, etc.) and acts as a group or 
thinks of itself as such.” It translates as a sort of tribal vigour 
that can only be channelled by a sheikh. Sultan Qaboos’s strate- 
gy was to give a new shape to the ‘asabiyya in Oman, integrat- 
ing it into his own national ideology discourse and political le- 
gitimisation. In the new Sultan’s socio-political vision, the tribe 
as a political entity did not receive any official recognition or 
role to play. Acknowledging any position for the tribe would 
mean accepting a past where Oman was not united, but torn by 
antagonistic factions. 

Nevertheless, tribal affiliation still plays a role in Omanis’ 
sense of belonging and cultural identity. The numerous ethno- 
linguistic communities in the territory often find a distinctive- 
ness in the cultural heritage and traditional values that result 
from these affiliations. This is the reason why heritage held a 
key position not only in Sultan Qaboos’s politics, but also in the 
discourse on national identity. A “timeless Omani national iden- 
tity” (Valeri 2017, 109) became the purpose of Sultan Qaboos’s 
process of legitimisation and was built on the individual solidar- 
ities among the Omani population. 

As far as linguistic diachrony—the focus of this work—is 
concerned, it is pivotal to understand the role played by lan- 
guage in the construction of this new rhetoric of national identi- 
ty and the impact that the opening and modernisation of the 
country had on local vernaculars. 

Sultan Qaboos’s language policy defined Standard Omani 


Arabic (i.e., the one spoken in Muscat) as the official language 
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of the Sultanate, because “if all Omanis were able to speak Ara- 
bic, they were more likely to be reached by the regime’s ideolo- 
gy” (Valeri 2017, 110). This variety of Omani Arabic soon be- 
came the one employed by the government for official commu- 
nications, by the media (e.g., radio, TV, newspapers), and, most 
importantly, as the main language for primary and secondary 
education. At university level, most of the instruction is con- 
ducted in English, whereas teachers vary widely in terms of lin- 
guistic background. As mentioned earlier, in the initial stages of 
the literacy programme, the governments had to recruit teach- 
ers from abroad, since Omanis lacked the skills required. 

In more recent years, the Gulf countries have witnessed a 
process of linguistic ‘homogeneisation’ towards a koineised 
form of Arabic, which includes various Gulf traits at the ex- 
pense of more characteristic regional traits (cf. Holes 2011b). 

Despite the linguistic switch, a process of ‘Omanisation’ of 
various professions, including teachers, has started. In 1970, 
foreigners represented 7 percent of the total workforce (in both 
the public and private sectors), and ten years later this number 
jumped to 65 percent (Valeri 2017, 178). This process— 
initiated by Sultan Qaboos and continuing now under Sultan 
Haitham bin Tariq (who succeeded Qaboos following his death 
in January 2020)—was part of a more extensive plan that 
sought to push Omanis into the labour market. From 1987 to 


this day, a series of official decrees—the last one dating to July 
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2021—have forbidden the hiring of foreigners in specific job 
categories." 

The linguistic landscape of Oman has consequently been 
shaped by these policies over the years, as well as by its geog- 
raphy, history, and population displacement. Local vernacu- 
lars—especially those spoken in the inner part of the country— 
are slowly being replaced by Muscat Arabic or other Arabic va- 
rieties perceived as more prestigious,'? e.g., Gulf Arabic. The in- 
fluence of Levantine and North-African varieties of Arabic also 
impacted on these vernaculars, because of the employment of 
foreign teachers in education. Crucial in this context is also the 
influence generated on the indigenous vernaculars by Omanis 
who returned to the country after the 1970s after spending 
many years in countries like Egypt, Tanzania, Yemen, and Zan- 
zibar. In more recent times, Indian and Pakistani workers em- 
ployed in the mazr‘a ‘palm gardens’ around the Sultanate have 
also played a part in reshaping the linguistic landscape. Finally, 
social networks and global communications have contributed to 
the widening of Omanis’ linguistic borders. 

As language is the reflection of what we are and how we 
are perceived by others, it is undeniable that these changes 
have impacted Omani identity. A great effort has been made to 
record and preserve, for example, indigenous plant names, es- 


pecially thanks to the creation of the Oman Botanic Gardens in 


1 Accessible online at  https//www.omanobserver.om/article/ 


201103106/oman/labour/omanisation-of-several-professions-from-july-20. 
12 T use here the term ‘prestige’ as employed in sociolinguistic studies, 


i.e., the level of regard attributed by a speech community to other 
languages or dialects. 
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Al Khawd (_,2,>|, Muscat). Holes (2011b) reports some of these 
changes in other Peninsular countries as well as in Oman, and 


the speed of variation and change is striking. 


4.0. Linguistic Landscape of Oman and the 


Arabian Peninsula 


The 1967 work of T. M. Johnstone, Eastern Arabian Dialect Stud- 
ies, is one of the pioneering attempts to describe the linguistic 
situation in the Arabian Peninsula and an unparalleled account 
of the “eastern Arabian dialects” spoken in Kuwait, Bahrain, Qa- 
tar, and the Trucial Coast (i.e., Dubai). In this work, Johnstone 
(1967) classifies Omani Arabic as a variety separate from all the 
others. His sources, at that time, were Jayakar (1889) and 
Reinhardt (1894), who describe two sedentary dialects spoken 
in the northern part of the country.? Johnstone’s decision, in 
fact, is not surprising: years later, Holes (1990, xii) would men- 
tion in the introduction to his Gulf Arabic grammar that “the 
sultanate of Oman is excluded from the main body of the de- 
scription, since the Arabic spoken in the settled areas of this 
country [...] is considerably different from that spoken in the 


Gulf states proper.” 


13 The Sedentary/Bedouin labels applied to Arabic dialects belong to 
the set of traditional tools long employed by Arabists for the synchron- 
ic classification of these dialects—not only in the Peninsula. The dis- 
tinction is based on phonological and morphological features, rather 
than on the lifestyle of speech communities. Nowadays, the line be- 
tween the two is much more blurred, especially after the introduction 
of social media and the flourishing of various global communication 
means. 
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We still do not know exactly to what extent this ‘differ- 
ence’ ranges, as Eades and Persson (2013, 343) state, 

most studies reporting on this divide have dealt with the 

phonology, morphology and, to some extent, lexis. Little 

is known, however, about the degree to which these dia- 

lectal groups differ from or correspond to one another in 

grammatical structure. 

Investigating the reasons behind this marked difference is be- 
yond the scope of this work, but still deserves scholarly atten- 
tion. However, we will try to provide some analysis in regards 
to Oman. 

Admittedly, the Arabian Peninsula has long proven diffi- 
cult to access for foreign researchers, and the tough geograph- 
ical environment did not facilitate exploration.'* This partial 
isolation of the Peninsula from external influence ensured the 
retention in its dialects of more 'conservative' linguistic features 
"that distinguish them, as a group, from non-Arabian Arabic di- 
alects" (Holes 2006, 25). These traits are the ones most in 
danger of disappearance for the reasons explained in previous 


sections. 


14 Cf. Watson (2011a, 855): “The Arabian Peninsula has for various 
political, social and administrative reasons held on to its secrets for far 
longer than dialects spoken around the Mediterranean." 

15 Cf. also Watson (2011a, 852): 


The dialects spoken in the Arabian Peninsula are by far 
the most archaic. The depth of their history can only be 
guessed... Isolated from the innovations caused else- 
where by population movement and contact, their an- 
cient features were mostly preserved.... 
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Geographically akin to an island, Oman also constitutes a 
linguistic enclave within the Arabian Peninsula. According to 
Holes (2017, 292), the Baharna, Omani, and south-Yemeni ver- 
naculars share some features that represent “an older type than 
the Bedouin ‘Anazi type which,... has gradually spread to the 
Gulf coast from central Arabia via Bedouin migrations.” The 
historical and socio-political reasons discussed above, in $81.0- 
2.0, brought Oman to further isolate from the rest of the Penin- 
sula, sparking the curiosity of researchers.!* 


In 1889, Jayakar wrote: 


In Oman learning has never flourished to the same extent 
as in other parts of Arabia, which may be observed by the 
almost total absence of any local literature, and although 
at one time a school of some eminence existed in Nezwa, 
the province has not produced any great poets or authors. 
The masses as a rule, as in other countries, are uneducat- 
ed, but even the educated few are so regardless of the 
rules of Grammar, that they are constantly in the habit of 
using, both colloquially and in writing, forms and expres- 
sions which strike as strange to an outsider (Jayakar 
1889, 649). 


16 Cf. Holes (1989, 447): 


The fact that Oman is a large country, about the size of 
France, with a varied topography which includes vast de- 
serts, impassable mountain ranges and fertile coastal 
plains, with until recently no modern roads or communi- 
cations to link them, makes it prima facie likely that a 
considerable degree of dialectal diversity would be found 
there. (italics in the original) 
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The isolation imposed by the geographical shape of the 
country and by the autocratic rule of Sultan Saad bin Taymür 
had at least one advantage from a dialectological point of view: 
the preservation of morpho-syntactic and phonological features 
which have disappeared elsewhere. 

One of the pioneering works on dialectal geography in 
Oman is Holes (1989), which analyses the features shared by all 
Omani dialects, with the exception of the Muscat area, Dhofar 
and Bedouin dialects spoken in central Oman. These features 


are: 


e The 2FSG possessive/object suffix is -/š/, except in some 
Bedouin dialects of the North-East, where it is realised as - 
/€/, and the al-Wahiba dialect, where it is not affricated 
and is realised as -/k/. 

e An -/in(n)/- infix is obligatorily inserted between an 
active participle with verbal force and a following object 
pronoun. Some Omani speakers, in particular on al- 
Batinah coast, also insert this infix between the imperfect 
verb and the suffix object (Holes 1989, 448). 

e The absence of the ‘ghawa syndrome’, particular to some 
central, northern, and eastern Arabic dialects—exceptions 
are some Bedouin vernaculars spoken in the areas on the 


UAE border (e.g., Buraymi). 


17 Cf. Holes (1998, 348): “The isolation of Oman from outside influ- 
ences until twenty-five years ago probably explains the survival in its 
dialects of features, both morpho-syntactic and lexical, which have 
disappeared in virtually all non-Arabian dialects (and in many Arabian 
ones too)." 
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e Feminine plural verbal, adjectival and pronominal forms 
occur regularly.!? 
e The internal passive of verb forms I and II is of common 


occurrence. 


In addition to this, Holes (1989) provides a detailed list of how 
the three OAP consonants *q, *k, and *g—usually adopted as 
discriminants in the Sedentary/Bedouin divide—are realised in 


various dialects of Oman:?? 


e The OA *q is realised as: (a) [k] in some villages of the 
western and southern sides of Jabal Akhdar; (b) [g] in 
some dialects of al-Batinah coast (including Rustaq), but it 
is affricated in /£/ in the dialects spoken in villages on the 
UAE border; (c) [g] in all other Bedouin dialects spoken in 
the western and southern part of the country, including 
Sur and Salalah; and finally, (d) it is retained as /q/ in 
sedentary dialects of Capital City, of the al-Batinah coast, 
and large mountain villages (including the al-‘Awabi 
district). 


13 This feature is shared with some dialects of central and southern 
Arabia, distinguishing them from other Gulf dialects, where the gen- 
der distinction has been neutralised. 

1 The label OA (i.e., Old Arabic) is used by Holes (1989) to refer to 
the features which are supposedly the ancestors of the ones found to- 
day in spoken Arabic. 

? We have already mentioned how these labels do not reflect any lon- 
ger the lifestyle and/or the community type as it probably was 30 
years ago, when Clive Holes wrote this article. Nevertheless, the list 
gives a general idea of the phonological features shared by some 
Omani dialects. 
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e The OA *k is: (a) a velar occlusive in the Capital area and 
on the al-Batinah coast; (b) palatalised in some mountain 
dialects and affricated in /č/ in some others; (c) consist- 
ently affricated as /č/ with protruded vowels only in some 
Bedouin dialects spoken on the UAE border. 

e The OA *£ is realised in all sedentary dialects as a velar 
occlusive [g]; in Bedouin dialects of the western and 
southern parts of the country it can be realised as [y] (as 
in Rustaq), or as an alveolar [$] in the Sharqiyyah region 


and in some areas of al-Rub‘ al-Khali. 


As described above in §2.0, recent political events and the 
acceleration of Oman’s social transformation and development 
have brought about numerous phonological variations that can 
be traced everywhere in the Sultanate (cf. Davey 2016, 45). 
Furthermore, the greater freedom of movement fostered by the 
opening of the country in the 1980s has had significant impact 
on the linguistic landscape of Oman, affecting some of the traits 
that have been traced so far. In the course of this work, the dia- 
chronic variations in the Omani vernacular of the al-‘Awabi dis- 
trict will be presented, taking into consideration the traits ex- 
emplified in this section. In so doing, I hope to demonstrate the 
fast pace at which the dialects of Oman (and possibly of the 
whole Peninsula) are changing and the urgency of documenta- 


tion. 


5.0. Bibliographical Sources on Omani Arabic 


On 23 July 1970, when Qaboos bin Sa‘id bin Taymür ascended 


the throne of the Sultanate of Oman, a new policy course was 
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initiated. It was characterised by, among other things, opening 
to the West and to rest of the Arab world. Thus, when we talk 
about the state of the art in Omani dialectology, we cannot ig- 
nore this specific phase in the country’s history, especially as it 
bore upon access to sources, which is necessary for thorough 
and accurate linguistic study. 

The main studies on the languages and vernaculars spo- 
ken in Oman were the pioneering ones carried out between the 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centu- 
ry. Particularly, the Indian surgeon Atmaram Sadashiv 
Jayakar—who lived in Muscat between 1868 and 1900—with 
his 1889 The O'manee Dialect of Arabic, analysed the dialect 
spoken by the sedentary population in the Muscat area. In his 
1900 Omani Proverbs, he also worked on maxims and proverbs, 
which he described as, 

essential to the philologist, to whom they are invaluable 

as a storehouse of the dialectical and linguistic peculiari- 

ties exhibited in the expression of thoughts, while yet the 

nation was only in an early condition of civilization, as to 

philosopher who can often trace in them the inner springs 

of human action. (Jayakar 1900, 9) 

The distinguished Semitist Nicolaus Rhodokanakis (1876- 
1945), professor in Graz for decades and specialist in Ancient 
South Arabian, focused his studies on the Arabic lexicon used as 
a poetic vernacular in Dhofar, contributing to Omani studies 
with his monumental two-volume Der vulgárarabische Dialekt im 
Dofár (Zfár), consisting of the 1908 Prosaische und poetische 
Texte, Uebersetzung und Indices and the 1911 Einleitung, Glossar 


und Grammatik. 
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For a long time, Rhodokanakis’s monumental work was 
one of the very few studies carried out in this area of the coun- 
try, which is still considered remote and resistant to foreigners. 
Its proximity to Yemen makes Dhofar isolated, in terms of both 
lifestyle and language. Here one of more of the MSAL are spo- 
ken as main lanugages, and in the past the area experienced vi- 
olent rebellions, which were harshly repressed.” However, in 
more recent years, Dhofari Arabic has been documented by 
Richard Davey in his 2016 Coastal Dhofari Arabic: A Sketch 
Grammar. In this work, the author analyses the phonology, 
morphology, local and temporal relations, adverbs and parti- 
cles, and syntax of present-day coastal Dhofari Arabic. The book 
also presents a final chapter on the lexicon, following the se- 
mantic categories presented by Behnsted and Woidich (2011), 
although it does not aim to analyse it exhaustively. 

Finally, Carl Reinhardt’s 1894 work, Ein arabischer Dialekt 
gesprochen in ‘Oman und Zanzibar, also belongs to the late nine- 
teenth century. He focused on the grammar, particularly pho- 
nology and morphology, of the Banü Kharüsi vernacular, spo- 
ken around Nizwa and Rustaq, but also among the elite of Zan- 
zibar Island. The main purpose of his work was to provide a 
linguistic guide for the German soldiers quartered on the island 
and in the Tanganyka region, which were at that time briefly an 


imperial German colony. The material supplied by Reinhardt 


?! In 1965, a revolt supported by Southern Yemen and Russia erupted, 
lasting until 1975, when Great Britain and Iran intervened. The subse- 
quent peace agreement was designed to promote economic and social 
growth in the region. 
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still plays an essential role for neo-Arabic linguistics and dialec- 
tology, since it constitutes the richest available description of 
Omani Arabic, although lacking a lexical repertoire. 

More recent studies—i.e., those carried out between the 
1950s and the 2000s—have emphasised either the dialectal va- 
riety of a specific town or population or have outlined an over- 
all classification and organisation of those vernacular dialects. 

Particularly relevant is Adrian Brockett’s 1985 The Spoken 
Arabic of Khabira on the Batina of Oman, essential for technical 
rural and agricultural terminology used by the Khabura popula- 
tion in al-Batinah and which also includes discussion of some 
phonological and morphological traits. 

Clive Holes, emeritus professor at the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, University of Oxford, is one of the major scholars of 
Arabic dialectology. Although he focused the majority of his 
studies on Arabic dialects of the Gulf and Bahrain, some of his 
works also dealt with Omani Arabic varieties. In the already 
cited ‘Towards a Dialect Geography of Oman’ (1989), Holes 
suggests a first and clear framework of features shared by all 
Omani dialects, from the perspective of dialectal geography. 
Relevant works by Clive Holes also include “Uman: Modern Ar- 
abic dialects’ (2000), mainly on the morphology of these ver- 
naculars; ‘Quadriliteral verbs in the Arabic Dialects of Eastern 
Arabia’ (2004), on this specific feature shared by Gulf and 
Omani dialects; and finally, ‘Form X of the Verb in the Arabic 
Dialects of Eastern Arabia’ (2005), on the behaviour of derived 
form X not only in Omani Arabic, but also in Gulf and Bahraini 


dialects. He also analysed some texts recorded in Sur in ‘An Ar- 
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abic Text from Stir, Oman’ (2013). Lastly, particularly valuable 
is the glossary based on his collection of ethnotexts in Bahraini 
Arabic in Dialect, Culture, and Society in Eastern Arabia I: Glossa- 
ry (2000), accompanied by a clear explanation of methodology 
and by a discussion on the major languages of contact for that 
specific vernacular, some of which (Persian, Portuguese, Hindi, 
English) also left their mark on the Omani lexicon. 

Domenyk Eades, during his teaching position at Sultan 
Qaboos University in Muscat, studied the dialectal variety of the 
Sawawi community, in northern Oman, publishing ‘The Arabic 
Dialect of Sawawi Community of Northern Oman’ (2009), and 
some varieties of the Sharqiyyah region, stressing the distinc- 
tion, far from clear, between Bedouin and Sedentary varieties in 
Oman. 

Janet Watson, in collaboration with Domenyk Eades, pub- 
lished in 2013 the paper ‘Camel Culture and Camel Terminolo- 
gy among the Omani Bedouin’, which analyses the specific 
camel-related lexicon among the Bedouin population of Oman, 
comparing Omani camel terminology with the Mehri terminol- 
ogy used in Dhofar. 

Although they have not been strictly considered for the 
present study, the works of Roger Webster and Dionisius Agius 
filled a substantial lexical gap in Omani dialectological studies. 
Roger Webster contributed to the study of Omani Arabic varie- 
ties with his 1991 ‘Notes on the Dialect and Way of Life of the 
al-Wahiba Bedouin’, providing a detailed analysis of the life- 
style of this Bedouin population, but also of a part of its lexicon 


specifically related to their pastoral way of life. Webster’s work 
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compares specific semantic fields of the Omani Bedouin lexicon 
with the same semantic field in the al-Murra tribe’s vernacular 
(Saudi Arabia and Qatar). 

Finally, Dionisius Agius’s works, the 2002 In the Wake of 
the Dhow: The Arabian Gulf and Oman and 2005 Seafaring in the 
Arabian Gulf and Oman: The People of the Dhow, researched a 
lexical area, little studied so far in this macro-region: nautical 
terminology. Ships and the sea have always been a fundamental 
feature in the history of Oman, for both the commercial and 
economic development of the country, and for shipping routes 
and geographical discoveries. Even nowadays, these two ele- 
ments play an important role, since fishing remains a major 
source of incomes for Omanis. Furthermore, Agius’s mono- 
graphs show the strong influence of English and Portuguese on 
the Omani nautical terminology. On the maritime lexicon of 
Oman, a new work was published in 2019 by Abdul Rahman Al 
Salimi and Eric Staples: A Maritime Lexicon: Nautical Terminology 
in the Indian Ocean. Their contribution to Omani literature is 
fundamental for the advancement of lexical research in Oman 
and in the Indian Ocean region as a whole. 

A work co-written by Dionisius Agius and Harriet Nash, 
the 2011 ‘The Use of Stars in Agriculture in Oman’, is also par- 
ticularly important and innovative, although once again not 
strictly used for the present study. It focuses on the traditional 
use of stars in the falag system of Omani agriculture. 

In the past few years, new research conducted by early- 
career scholars have added fundamental insights into the field 


of Omani dialectology. This is the case of Bettega (2019a), 
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which analyses in meticulous detail the categories of tense, as- 
pect, and mood in Omani Arabic, the first monograph on this 
long-neglected subject in the field. Morano (2020; 2022) also 
contributed to the uncovering of interesting linguistic features 
in northern Oman. 

What is clear from this state of the art, though, is that 
most of the studies carried out so far, despite some progress in 
the last fifteen years, are in specific areas of the country, leav- 
ing others uninvestigated. Moreover, the studies carried out by 
Clive Holes on dialectal diversification in Omani Arabic focus 
on phonological and morphological isoglosses, according to cur- 
rent dialectological practice. However, lexical diversification 
plays an important role as well, although it is less studied be- 
cause of the absence of a reliable and comprehensive glossary of 


Omani Arabic. 


6.0. Carl Reinhardt (1894): Strengths and 


Weaknesses 


Carl Reinhardt’s 1894 Ein arabischer Dialekt gesprochen in ‘Oman 
und Zanzibar still plays a very prominent role in the fields of 
neo-Arabic linguistics and dialectology. The Omani variety that 
he describes is different both from the one spoken in the capital 
area (described by Jayakar, 1889) and the one spoken on the 
coast. 

This subsection explores how the strength of Reinhardt’s 


work—which lies in its being the only extensive description of 
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an Omani dialect in the northern part of the country?—is par- 
tially neutralised by its weaknesses. 

Reinhardt’s biography (1856-1945) is interesting. He ob- 
tained a degree at a commercial school and then worked for 
several years in various trading houses as an accountant and 
correspondent in French, Italian, and English. In 1881, he start- 
ed studying Egyptology, history, philosophy and Oriental lan- 
guages in Berlin, Heidelberg, and Strasbourg. In 1885, he ob- 
tained his PhD, and then moved to Egypt. In 1888, he was ap- 
pointed dragoman ‘interpreter’ to the consulate in Zanzibar, 
where he resided until 1893. It must have been in this period 
that he collected most of his data and thought about writing his 
main work (Hoffmann-Ruf 2013). After a short period back in 
Berlin, he started working at the consulate in Cairo in 1894. 

In the introduction, Reinhardt states that it took him five 
years of hard work to collect all the material presented in the 
book? and that—due to illness—he would have given up if his 
teacher Professor Theodor Noeldeke, the famous orientalist, had 
not encouraged him to continue. According to Noeldeke, only 
Reinhardt’s data provide a clear overview of Omani Arabic, de- 
spite the high value of Jayakar’s repertoire. 

The dialect described by Reinhardt is the one spoken in 
Wadi Bani Kharüs, today in the al-‘Awabi district (northern 


? At present, Davey’s 2016 work on Dhofari Arabic represents the 
other extensive description of an Omani dialect, though this one is 
spoken in the southern part of the country. 

3 Reinhardt (1894, viii): “Mir kam, es lediglich darauf an, das grosse 
Material an Sprachstoff, welches ich in fünfjáhriger schwerer Tropen- 
arbeit gesammelt hatte." 
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Oman). The people he employed as informants (‘Abdallah al- 
Kharüsi and ‘Ali al-‘Abri from al-‘Awabi) were natives of Oman 
who had lived in Zanzibar for some time. Reinhardt relates that 
‘Abdallah al-Kharüsi was an Omani from Rustaq, who worked 
with him at the consulate in Zanzibar, and knew how to read 
and write, and that whenever possible he consulted relatives 
and friends back in Oman. The second informant, ‘Ali al-‘Abri, 
was from al-‘Awabi and was illiterate. Reinhardt mentions that 
he was very quiet and that it was therefore very difficult to ex- 
trapolate suitable material from his speech (cf. Reinhardt 1894, 
xii). Besides, the German author states that this vernacular was 
spoken at his time by the Omani court and by some two-thirds 
of the Arabs living in Zanzibar.” Thus, we can presume that it 
was sufficiently widespread to require the writing of a practical 
and quick guide for German soldiers quartered in the East Afri- 
can colonies. 

Reinhardt’s work is divided into four parts: 1. Phonology; 
2. Morphology; 3. Remarks on the Syntax; and 4. Texts and Sto- 
ries (including some war songs). The feature that distinguishes 
this book from other teaching material is the fact that it is al- 
most exclusively written in the Latin alphabet, mainly for space 
issues (cf. Reinhardt 1894, viii). Reinhardt (1894, viii) admits 
that he is not an expert Arabist and that his aim is only to pre- 
sent the vernacular in the clearest possible way. Of these sec- 


tions, however, the one which most detracts from the work’s re- 


4 Reinhardt (1894, vii): “...dem Lernenden geordnet vorzuführen und 
ihn an der Hand einer reichen Sammlung von Beispielen mit den Re- 
geln dieses herrlichen Dialekts bekannt zu machen." 
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liability is the lack of reference to syntax. Reinhardt deals only 
marginally with the syntactic features of the dialect, superficial- 
ly examining noun phrases and verbal clauses (i.e., interroga- 
tive, relative, copulative, conditional, and hypothetical clauses), 
providing plenty of examples, but not an exhaustive analysis. 

One of the weaknesses of Reinhardt’s work—that he him- 
self acknowledges*—is the lack of transcription, which was 
made by the author only afterwards and not during his stay in 
Oman and Zanzibar. This is one of the reasons why the data re- 
ported by Reinhardt are not always reliable from a phonological 
point of view. Moreover, he clearly states that he expects some 
criticism because he tried to present examples that would capti- 
vate students. His work, therefore, has more of a pedagogical 
than descriptive intent, which makes the entire monograph 
weaker for the broader field of Omani Arabic documentation 
than it could have been. 

Another weakness of Reinhardt’s data lies precisely in his 
informants. The two people he employed were too few in num- 
ber and they worked for him, thus creating a relationship that is 
not ideal for a linguistic study.” Finally, he had no means of 
double-checking the data back in Oman, completely relying on 


the knowledge of his two informants. 


3 Reinhardt (1894, viii): “Diese immerhin verdientsvolle Arbeit habe 
ich jedoch aus dem Grunde nicht benutzen kónnen, weil sie die Eigen- 
heiten des Omani-(Maskat)-Dialekts nur oberflachlich streift und, ab- 
gesehen von manchen Irrthümern..." 

2% Reinhardt states that he paid “100 Mark" to ‘Abd Allah al-Kharüsi 
for his services, whereas ‘Ali al-‘Abri was more a sort of butler than an 
actual consultant for him (Reinhardt 1894, xi-xii). 
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While on the whole voicing appreciation for the useful- 
ness of Reinhardt’s work, the reviews published by experienced 
Semitic scholars and Arabists, such as Theodor Noeldeke (1895) 
and Karl Vollers (1895), pointed out a few obscure points in his 
description. Vollers (1895) devotes the first part of his review of 
Reinhardt’s work to raising doubts on the reliability of the book 
because of its educational rather than descriptive purpose. He 
also reports an indigenous classification of the territory accord- 
ing to which the Bant Kharüsi vernacular described by Rein- 
hardt is the one spoken in the ‘Omdn area by the sedentary rural 
population. On the contrary, Reinhardt states that his Omani 
variety is Bedouin and not Sedentary, which is opposite both to 
the statements of his informants and to Vollers’s (1895, 491) 
idea of this vernacular being an isolated and conservative Neo- 
Arabic dialect of Southern Arabia.” 

Nevertheless, Reinhardt gives us some interesting infor- 
mation about the Omani social and linguistic environment he 
worked in: he states that whilst in Egypt, Syria, and Algeria it 
was sometimes easy to find a local who spoke at least one Eu- 
ropean language, in Oman—and especially in Zanzibar—this 
was impossible. 

About the work, Reinhardt (1894, viii) states that his 
grammar was born thanks to the huge amount of material he 


managed to collect: the texts are translated as literally as possi- 


27 On this, Vollers (1895, 491): “Um so weniger kann ich verstehen, 
warum R. [Reinhardt] im Widerspruche mit der Aussage seiner Ge- 
wáhrsmànner (VII) diese Sprache eher fiir beduinisch als für hadari 
halten will..." 
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ble into German, and some of these translations are supported 
by verses extracted from the diwdns of Hariri and Mutanabbi, 
who were very popular in Oman at that time. 

The last section of the book is devoted to folkloristic sto- 
ries, 200 proverbs and a few war songs. The stories tell about 
daily routines and common events; the proverbs are, according 
to Reinhardt, among the commonest in use; the war songs are 
usually preceded by explanatory comments and all of them 
come from ‘Ali al-‘Abri (Reinhardt 1894, xiv-xv). The only issue 
with the last section of Reinhardt’s work is the fact that some of 
the grammatical features he reports are not common at all in 
the texts (e.g., the use of genitive markers; the use of the bi- 
prefix). 

In conclusion, Reinhardt’s work is an invaluable piece of 
study for the field of Omani dialectology. However, the premis- 
es of the work itself, the time that has passed since its publica- 
tion, and the issues examined in this section show that the data 
examined in Ein arabischer Dialekt gesprochen in ‘Oman und Zan- 
zibar are in need of reinterpretation in light of a more detailed 
analysis of the type of Arabic spoken nowadays in the al-‘Awabi 


district. 


7.0. The al-‘Awabi District: In Geographical and 
Historical Perspective 
The al-‘Awabi district is located in South al-Batinah and consists 


of al-Awabi town—with a population of about 11,000?—and 


twenty-four small villages spread between it and Wadi Bani 


8 According to the 2020 census. 
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Kharüs. The district is 150 kilometres from Muscat, 36 kilome- 
tres from Nakhal ( j>»), and 16 kilometres from Rustaq. 

The ancient name of al-‘Awabi town was Süni. People in 
al-‘Awabi say that Sūni is the name of the mountain at the en- 
trance to Wadi Bani Kharüs. Wilkinson (1987, 14) identifies the 
*Hisn al-Sawni', the fort which controls the access to Wadi Bani 
Kharüs as being the main objective for the ‘Abriyin tribe in the 
fight for control over the whole region. This also shows how 
strategic Wadi Bani Kharüs was, as one of the main access 
points to the interior of the country. The name of the town, 
then, changed to al-‘Awabi at the time of the Imam Sayf bin 
Sultan al-Ya'rübi, and its origin may lie in the word ‘awadbi (SG 
‘abye), which is used in the district to mean ‘cultivated soil, 
plot’. 

The Wadi Bani Kharüs is a valley that goes deep into al- 
Hajar Mountains for about 26 kilometres, ending at Jabal 
Akhdar, and its main town is Stal.?? The population of the wadi 
is generally older than that of the town. Some of the villages are 
also populated by only one or two families, and people live 
mainly on agriculture and farming. Those villages are: al-Zahir, 
al-Zahra, al-‘Alya (the very last accessible village in the Wadi), 
al-Hawdiniyya, al-Hija, al-Mahdiit, al-Mahsana, al-Marh, al- 
Wilayga, al-Rami, al-Sahal, al-Sibayha, Dakum, Misfat al- 
29 «Wadi B. ‘Awf offers fairly easy access into Wadi B. Kharüs, an 
otherwise isolated wadi system belonging to the B. Kharüs, with their 
capital as Istal (var. Stal, not to be confused with Mistal) and its exit 
commanded by the important town of ‘Awabi” (Wilkinson 1987, 113). 
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Hatatla, Misfat al-Sirayqin, Shi, Stal, Sunayb‘, Tawi al-Sayh, ar- 
Rajmah, Wadi Sufün, al-Manzür, and Taqub.?? 

The district is well known in Oman because of its histori- 
cal heritage?! the Banü Kharüs played an important role 
throughout Omani history, and primarily in Ibadism. Descend- 
ants of the Yahmad tribe—a branch of °>Azd—they moved to 
Oman during the pre-Islamic period, settling in a valley named 
after them as Wadi Bani Kharüs. The Yahmad provided most of 
the Ibadi imams of Oman until the arrival of the Ya‘riibi dynas- 
ty in the seventeenth century (cf. Wilkinson 1987 and Rentz 
2012). Wilkinson (1987, 206) mentions the Kharüs as *one of 
the major shaikhly clan" in the area, controlling a "strategic 
tribal position running from the major settlement of Sawni on 
to the Jabal al-Akhdar via the Wadi B. Kharus." 

In the Wadi it is still possible to find inscriptions that tes- 
tify to the lives and the deeds of these Imams. One of the best 
remembered still today is al-Warith bin Ka’ab, who “has been 
virtually sanctified in popular belief," and the only Imam carry- 
ing a shade of mythology (Wilkinson 1978, 211).? Finally, the 
al-Kharüsi tribe played a fundamental role in the Omani nahda, 
by providing religious scholars throughout the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

In this area, the tribe of al-‘Abri also found its strength: at 


the beginning of the twentieth century, it was the most power- 


3? Source: Sultanate of Oman, National Centre for Statistics and Infor- 
mation: https://www.ncsi.gov.om/Pages/NCSI. aspx. 

3! The symbol of the district is an inkpot and a quill, to signify that it 
is a place of knowledge. 

?? This is the Imam mentioned by S2 in ch. 4, example (64). 
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ful tribe in Oman, and its Imam was Salim bin Rāšid al-Kharüsi. 
The influence of the ulema from this tribe revitalised the Ibadi 
doctrine in all northern Oman. 

Nowadays, al-‘Awabi town is inhabited by two main 
tribes, namely the al-Kharüsi and the al-‘Abri, which are native 
and are the same tribes found by Carl Reinhardt at the end of 
the nineteenth century. However, a few smaller tribes moved to 
al-‘Awabi in more recent times from other regions of Oman. A 
custom of this district was to marry people from the same tribe, 
so that eventually it would have been the only tribe populating 
the area. In more recent years, however, this practice has been 
gradually abandoned by the younger population, because of in- 
ter-regional weddings among Omani people. The population of 
the town differs slightly from that of the Wadi more broadly, 
especially in terms of lifestyle and level of education: nowadays, 
many inhabitants go to college or university or work in the cap- 
ital city, usually returning during weekends and festivities. Only 
a small percentage of them remain in the town, cultivating palm 
gardens and breeding goats. These cultural traits have been tak- 
en into consideration in the analysis of the data presented in 


this work, as will be explained in the next section on methodol- 


ogy. 
8.0. Participants, Metadata, and Methodology 


8.1. The Participants 


Since Carl Reinhardt (1894) relied on just two speakers, who 
were natives of Oman, but had spent most of their life abroad 


and were working for him in Cairo, the present research is 
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based on a wider range of speakers in order to gain a better pic- 


ture of the dialect spoken and more suitable material for com- 


parison. Hence, this research is based on the vernacular spoken 


by fifteen people who were all born and bred in the district. Ta- 


ble 1.1 provides a list of these fifteen participants, detailing 


their gender, age at the time of recording, provenance, level of 


education, and tribe of origin. These were not only crucial fac- 


tors in the recruitment process, but also features of interest in 


the selection of examples in this work. 


Table 1.1: Participant metadata 


S Gender Age Origin "im et Tribe 
Education 
1 F 58 al-‘Awabi illiterate al-Kharüsi 
2 F 45 Stal (WBK) illiterate al-Kharüsi 
3 F 35 al-‘Awabi high school al-‘Abri 
4 F 60-70 al-Rami (WBK) illiterate al-‘Abri 
5 F 28 al-‘Awabi university al-Kharüsi 
6 F 38 al-‘Awabi university al-Kharüsi 
7 F 44 al-‘Awabi middle school  al-Kharüsi 
8 M 65-75  al-Alya (WBK) illiterate al-‘Abri 
9 F 32 Dakum (WBK) university al-Kharüsi 
10 F 55 al-‘Awabi middle school  al-Kharüsi 
11 F 45 Stal (WBK) high school — al-Kharüsi 
12 F 40 al-‘Awabi middle school  al-Kharüsi 
13 M 85-95 Stal (WBK) illitterate al-Kharüsi 
14 F 50-60  Dakum (WBK) middle school  al-‘Abri 
15 F 80-90 al-‘Awabi illitterate al-‘Abri 


As Table 1.1 shows, three main criteria guided the choice of 


participants: age, provenance, and level of education. These cri- 


teria were chosen for two main reasons: firstly, since one of the 
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scopes of this study is the analysis of diachronic variation in the 
district of al-Awabi in comparison to Reinhardt’s (1894) work, 
the criterion of age was deemed appropriate for comparison 
with the dialect he describes; secondly, level of education and 
provenance were chosen to see if the sociological factors men- 
tioned above in 883.0 and 7.0 had any impact on the variety 
spoken nowadays in the district, especially in the light of the 
process of ‘Gulfinisation’ that the Arabic varieties of this area 
are currently undergoing, and the increased use of social net- 
works and the Internet in general, which put the younger gen- 
eration in contact with the wider Arab world. 

The first criterion is further divided into age groups to in- 


dividuate three generations of speakers. 


Table 1.2: Speaker age groups 


Generation Abbreviation Age span Speaker 
Young YS 28-40 3, 5, 6, 9, 12 
Adult AS 41-59 1,2,7,10,11,14 
Old OS 60 4, 8, 13, 15 


This choice was made to have a clearer picture of diachronic 
variation in this dialect, expecting OS to have a type of speech 
closer to the one described by Reinhardt (1894) and YS to have 
a vernacular influenced by other neighbouring Arabic varieties 
or Standard Omani Arabic, social networks, and the language of 
broadcasting. Moreover, this age division was made while bear- 
ing in mind the historical phases of the Sultanate, as briefly 
traced above in §1.0-2.0: participants aged between 40 and 60 
are people that lived their early years at the beginning of the 


new era established by Sultan Qaboos, and were able to witness 
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the changes Oman went through afterwards; by contrast, partic- 
ipants aged 60+ have a better memory of the time prior to the 
rise of Sultan Qaboos, when Sa‘id bin Taymür ruled Oman; 
younger speakers, finally, will potentially show the latest devel- 
opments of the language, influenced by the media, by the type 
of Arabic used in education, and by the influence of supposedly 
more prestigious forms of Arabic. As Table 1.1 shows, for some 
of the speakers a possible age span is provided: that is because 
for the older generation—i.e., the generation born before the 
1970s—it was not possible to give a precise age in terms of 
dates, since the registration of births started only later, with 
Sultan Qaboos. 

The second criterion, provenance, is straightforward: it 
serves for examination of the geographical distribution of lin- 
guistic features, and it helps to check the differences in the 
speech of Wadi Bani Kharüs and al-‘Awabi town inhabitants. 

Finally, the third criterion, level of education, was 
deemed particularly appropriate from a sociolinguistic point of 
view: as classes are taught in Standard Omani Arabic, usually 
by Egyptian teachers, does this have any impact on the dialect 
spoken? And if yes, to what extent? 

Gender could not be a criterion for informants' recruit- 
ment, since, with very few exceptions, access to male inform- 
ants proved to be difficult for the author once in the field. 
Therefore, it has been excluded as a measure of analysis of the 
data. 

One more factor deemed appropriate for the decision on 


informants' participation was tribe of origin. This was not 
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counted as a main criterion; however, it was important to take 
tribal origin into consideration. Reinhardt’s informants were 
from the al-Kharüsi tribe and the al-‘Abri tribe, which were the 
only two that inhabited the al-‘Awabi district at his time. At the 
present time, both tribes still live in the district, and, at least 
according to the consultants, remain the only two that live 
there, despite the recent tendency to marry people from other 


tribes or regions of Oman. 


8.2. The Fieldwork 


The data presented in this work were collected during two 
fieldwork trips conducted by the author: the first was made be- 
tween February and April 2017, and the second in June 2018. 

The transcription and translation of the texts, proverbs, 
and examples throughout this work were done in situ with the 
tireless help and diligent support of Ihlas RaSid al-Kharüsi, who 
patiently listened to several hours of recordings. In these ses- 
sions, I also added field-notes on linguistic structures of interest, 
and other local practices. 

The second fieldwork trip was shorter and carried out dur- 
ing the month of Ramadan (i.e., June) in 2018. This trip had 
two main aims: first, a final check on some phonological and 
morphological features collected during the previous trip; and 
second, to collect stories, lexicon, and any other material relat- 
ed specifically to Ramadan and Eid celebrations in the district. 

Both fieldwork trips were spent in the house of speakers 1 
and 6, a house which was always overcrowded during the 


weekends, offering the opportunity talk to their relatives, sib- 
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lings, and neighbours—some of whom became active partici- 


pants in the research and are included in the list of participants. 


8.3. The Data 


The corpus? of data presented in this work is divided into three 
main groups, depending on the source of the material: the first 
group stands as the primary source for this monograph, and in- 
cludes new data gathered during fieldwork (hereby called ‘pri- 
mary data’); the second group consists of secondary literature 
for comparative purposes; and, finally, the third group compris- 
es sources related to neighbouring Arabic varieties, also for 


comparative purposes. 


8.3.1. Group 1. Primary Data 


The primary basis of this study consists of fifteen hours of rec- 
orded material I collected during the fieldwork trips in the al- 
‘Awabi district. These fifteen hours also include four hours of 
WhatsApp™ vocal messages, exchanged with participants both 
during fieldwork and at a distance. The WhatsApp vocal mes- 
sages contain spontaneous speech from a group of seven women 
(i.e., speakers 1, 5, 6, 7, 10 and 12) from the al-Kharisi tribe, 
whereas the rest of the audio material is mainly the result of 


free-speech recordings. 


33 The term “corpus” is here intended as the collection of primary data 
presented in the course of this work and as it is employed in general 
linguistics, not in the specific meaning it has in the field of corpus lin- 
guistics. 

34 WhatsApp is a popular phone application that allows customers to 
chat via the Internet. 
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The free speech recordings were carried out in a variety of 
contexts and environments: of the remaining eleven hours, 
about five were recorded during the afternoon gatherings of 
women, usually in indoor places, where they exchange coffee, 
sweets, and stories; about four hours were recorded during Eid 
gatherings, usually outdoors, and weddings; finally, four more 
hours contain accounts of local stories, legends related to spir- 
itual entities in the Wadi (i.e., jinn), changes in the local envi- 
ronment, and tribe-related events. The five hours recorded dur- 
ing the afternoon gatherings were not initiated by the author; 
rather, after asking for consent to record, the recorder was posi- 
tioned at the centre of the circle of women and their conversa- 
tion recorded. This was then analysed afterwards with the help 
of a native speaker. The same happened with the Eid celebra- 
tions and partly with local stories: once the participants 
acknowledged the scope of the research, they were always very 
keen to provide me with material for recording. 

The remaining two hours are the result of elicitation of 
lexical items: these were partly collected in the Wadi with 
speaker 11, especially for plant names and medical terminology, 
and partly with speakers 2, 6, 7, and 12, especially for house- 
hold terminology. 

The recordings were conducted using an Olympus LS-12 
Linear PCM Recorder, and all the files were saved in .WAV for- 


mat at a sample rate of 16bit 44.100 kHz. The files were also 
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stored on my personal laptop and on an external hard drive and 
analysed using the annotation programme ELAN.? 

The other methodology employed in the collection of 
primary data was elicitation of samples that are not part of the 
audio material, but constitute a core of written notes. WhatsApp 
text messages were also useful in the elicitation of some syntac- 
tic features, such as negation structures, genitive markers, and 
different types of complex clauses: these WhatsApp examples 
are reported in their original Arabic script throughout this 
work, alongside transcription and glossing. In this elicitation 
process, three main methodologies have been used: first, sub- 
mitting the sentence in English and asking informants to trans- 
late it—this worked especially well with university-educated 
speakers who knew English; second, sending the sentences in 
MSA and asking for differences with the dialect—this was help- 
ful with people who did not have a full higher education, but 
had attended school for a few years at least; finally, employing 
the author's own knowledge of the dialect to write samples and 


asking informants for correctness judgements. 


8.3.2. Group 2. Secondary Data 


The second group includes the material presented by Carl Rein- 
hardt (1894), which has been studied in detail and used for 
comparison purposes. If we take into consideration the im- 
portance of Reinhardt's material, as well as all the issues with 


his work— discussed in detail above in 86.0—the comparison 


3 ELAN is computer software used to annotate and transcribe audio 
and video recordings. 
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attains even more relevance. Since Reinhardt (1894) lacks an 
extensive analysis of the syntax of the Banu Kharüsi dialect— 
with only marginal exceptions (e.g., genitive markers, sone 
clauses, and negation)—the material he presents will be dis- 
played mainly in the morphology section (both nominal and 
verbal), where a few remarks regarding diachronic comparison 
are provided. In addition to Reinhardt’s work, this group in- 
cludes material presented by Brockett (1985) and Nakano 
(1995). 


8.3.3. Group 3. Secondary Data from Other Arabic 


Dialects 


The third group consists of samples taken from secondary 
sources on other Arabic varieties (i.e., Moroccan, Egyptian, Syr- 
ian, Najdi, Saudi, Gulf, Yemeni) used in the argument either to 


support a statement or, again, for comparison purposes.*° 


8.4. The Methodology 


Taking into consideration these three groups of data and the 
methodology adopted, each chapter of this work is predomi- 
nantly based on one or more of them: chapter two examines 
phonological features of the al-‘Awabi district vernacular, re- 


porting primary data elicited from the audio files, whilst Rein- 


3% For Moroccan, Egyptian, and Syrian Arabic dialects, the main 
sources used are Brustad (2000), Ouhalla (2008), and Eisele (1993; 
1999); for Najdi Arabic, Ingham (1994); for Saudi Arabian dialects, 
Prochazka (1988); for Gulf dialects, Holes (1990; 2016) and Qafisheh 
(1977); finally, for Yemeni dialects, Watson (1993). 
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hardt’s material is used only in specific instances for compari- 
son purposes; chapter three, on morphology, uses as sources 
both primary data and Reinhardt’s data, clearly divided and 
signposted, in order to visibly show the diachronic variation be- 
tween them. Finally, chapter four, on syntax, is entirely based 
on primary data, since Reinhardt (1894) lacks an extensive syn- 
tactic description, with only a few exceptions; however, the 
chapter also takes into consideration syntactic features from 
neighbouring dialects for comparative or supportive purposes. 

It is necessary to address a few limitations that this meth- 
odology and the range of participants pose to the research. 
First, the description presented has to be considered as based 
mainly on the speech of a limited number of women, of differ- 
ent ages and levels of education. Admittedly, having a wider 
range of speakers, including men, would have given a fuller pic- 
ture of the linguistic and sociolinguistic situation of the district 
under investigation. Nevertheless, since male researchers in the 
past have suffered from the opposite problem—i.e., the difficul- 
ty of working with women, especially in Arab contexts—many 
linguistic studies carried out in Oman in the last century have 
considered dialectological material only from male speakers.? 
Hence, one of the limitations of this study might also be consid- 
ered a strength and the starting point for a future widening of 
the description to include other variables. 

Some may argue that another limitation of this work con- 


sists in the number of informants used. However, in recruiting 


37 See, for example, the work of Davey (2016), who had access to only 
three women out of a total of fourteen informants. 
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them, I tried to assemble a range of people as wide as possible 
vis-a-vis the criteria mentioned earlier in the section. 

A recent tendency in Oman in general and, hence, in the 
al-‘Awabi district, more specifically, is to marry people from 
outside one’s tribe or one’s region, whereas, up until a few dec- 
ades ago, this practice was rare. This might pose another issue: 
to what extent do inter-regional or inter-tribal marriages impact 
on the dialect spoken today? 

The extent of influence of other Omani varieties on this 
dialect, as a result of inter-tribal or inter-regional marriages and 
relocation of residents, is something that may be of interest to 
future researchers, but will not be addressed in this work. Here, 
the consultants’ speech is described while taking into account 
the fact that all of them, if married, have local husbands, either 


al-Kharüsi or al-‘Abri. 


CHAPTER 2: PHONOLOGY 


Phonological descriptions of Omani varieties are scarce. As re- 
gards the northern part of the country, Brockett’s (1985) study 
deals with the agricultural terminology of Khabura, introduced 
with a brief phonological account of that dialect. Holes’s (1989) 
overview of Omani dialects does not report any specific phono- 
logical traits—with the exception of reflexes of the OA conso- 
nants /q/, /8/, and /k/. Other recent descriptions—such as the 
ones mentioned in 85.0—deal only in part with phonology and 
do not present an exhaustive account for comparison. 

Reinhardt's (1894) description of Banü Kharüsi phonolog- 
ical traits covers the first chapter of his work, and examines 
consonants, vowels, diphthongs, assimilation, and word stress. 
His account on this matter, however—as mentioned in 86.0—is 
not completely reliable, due both to the lack of transcription on 
his part and to the nature of his informants, i.e., they were 
Omanis who had lived outside of Oman for most of their lives. 
Moreover, Reinhardt provides no details about their pronuncia- 
tion, which was likely to have been influenced by other Arabic 
varieties (e.g., the Egyptian variety of Cairo, where they lived 
after leaving Oman), or other languages (e.g., Swahili in Zanzi- 
bar). 

The phonological description in this chapter considers 
primary data elicited from the spontaneous speech of the partic- 


ipants and analysed with PRAAT!, whereas the broader theoret- 


! PRAAT is computer software used for speech analysis in phonetics. 


€ 2022 Roberta Morano https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0298.02 
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ical discussion of phonological processes uses as reference 
sources the works of Cantineau (1960), McCarthy (1979), Hayes 
(1995), Levin (1998), and Watson (2002). 


1.0. Consonants 


The al-‘Awabi district consonantal inventory contains 27 seg- 
ments, all of which can appear in all word-positions, with the 
exception of the glottal stop (//) and the glides, which are 
weakened or deleted altogether in certain positions. All conso- 


nants may be geminated, with the sole exception of hamza. 


Table 2.1: Consonantal inventory of the al-‘Awabi district 


Transcription Description 


P/ voiceless glottal stop 

/b/ voiced bilabial stop 

/t/ voiceless alveolar stop 

/t/ voiceless interdental fricative 
/g/ voiced velar stop 

/h/ voiceless pharyngeal fricative 
/h/ voiceless velar fricative 

/d/ voiced alveolar stop 

/d/ voiced interdental fricative 

/t/ voiced alveolar tap 

/z/ voiced alveolar fricative 

/s/ voiceless alveolar fricative 

/š/ voiceless postalveolar fricative 
/s/ emphatic voiceless alveolar fricative 
/d/ emphatic voiced alveolar stop 
/t/ emphatic voiceless alveolar stop 
// voiced pharyngeal fricative 


/g/ voiced velar fricative 
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/f/ voiceless labiodental fricative 

/q/ voiceless uvular stop 

/k/ voiceless velar stop 

A voiced alveolar lateral approximant 
/m/ voiced bilabial nasal 

/n/ voiced alveolar nasal 

/h/ voiceless glottal fricative 

/w/ voiced labiovelar approximant 

/y/ voiced palatal approximant 


Reinhardt’s (1894, 4-6) section on consonants examines 
their realisation, frequently referring to the German system of 
sounds—perhaps to facilitate the understanding of the German 
soldiers for whom the work was intended. His phonological de- 
scription is supported by lexical examples for each consonant, 
reported in both Arabic script and transcription. Reinhardt 
(1894, 8-11) also provides lexically determined variants of 
some consonants, some of which are still valid today. In the fol- 
lowing list, the lexically determined variants of consonants 
found in the primary data are presented, providing examples 
from recent recordings, and adding, when necessary, remarks 


on Reinhardt’s notes. 


1.1. Ta (>) 


*t can be realised as dal via assimilation when adjacent to a 
voiced consonant, e.g., kidf < kitf ‘shoulder’, pl. kdüf. The same 
is reported by Reinhardt (1894, 9). 
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1.2. Qàf (3), kaf (3), and gim (7) 


*q is realised as the voiceless uvular stop [q]. 

*k is realised in all cases as the voiceless velar stop [k]. In 
the primary data, there is one lexeme recorded in al-‘Alya 
(Wadi Bani Kharüs) from an old illiterate male speaker (i.e., 
speaker 8) where the velar stop is affricated as [C]—i.e., seccara 
‘drunkards’ < (eS... 

*É is generally realised as the voiced velar stop [g]. The 
same variables are reported by Reinhardt (1894, 4-6), who 
adds that in the case of other Omani tribes, the voiced velar 


stop /g/ is affricated as [$].? 


1.3. The Liquid Consonants: Red ( )) and lam (J) 


In the primary data, these two consonants appear to be some- 
what interchangeable, and the same is reported by Reinhardt 
(1894, 10). The primary data include a few examples: words 
like sultan ‘sultan’ and inglezi ‘English’ are realised respectively 


as surtàn and ingrezi by all consultants. 


1.4. The Emphatic Consonants: Ta (b), za (b), sad 
(, 2), and dad (, 2) 


*d and *z are merged in one sound /d/. 
Reinhardt (1894, 7) reports four emphatic consonants— 
/s/, /A/, /d/, and /z/—but later states that the two sounds *d 


? Reinhardt does not specify the relevant tribe(s). 
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and *z merged into /d/. In the primary data, there is no distinc- 
tion between *d and *z, and the reflex for both is /d/. 
*s and *t retain their emphatic sound in all cases in the 


primary data. 


1.5. The Interdentals: Ta (~) and dal (3) 


Reinhardt (1894, 10) states that the voiced interdental fricative 
*d is realised as either /d/ or /d/, and that the voiceless inter- 
dental fricative *t is realised as /t/, providing, however, only 
one or two examples for each case. 

In the primary data the interdentals /t/ and /d/ are re- 
tained in all cases. 


1.6. Hamza (+) 


Reinhardt’s (1894, 8-9) analysis of hamza in the Banü Kharüsi 
dialect is very detailed, although not supported by enough ex- 
amples. Nevertheless, the behaviour of the hamza in the ver- 
nacular under investigation did not seem to have undergone 
change. 
In the primary data, hamza is not retained in initial posi- 
tion: 
e in words like hit < "uht ‘sister’; sum < "ism ‘name’; hel < 


"ahl ‘family’; mrd ‘woman’ < ’imra 
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e *?can also be realised, in specific words, as: ‘ayn, e.g., ‘asl 
< "asl ‘origin’; waw, e.g., bedwe ‘beginning’; and ya, e.g., 
yasir < "asir ‘prisoner.’ 

In medial position, hamza is not retained and some nouns 
show compensatory lengthening of the vowel (e.g., bir < bir 
‘well’; rds < ræs ‘head’).4 

In final position, the hamza follows the same rules applied 
to III-« and III-c¢ verbs: it is not retained and is realised as either 


/a/, e.g., gara/yigra ‘read’, or /i/, e.g., mese/yumsi ‘walk’. 


1.7. Ta Marbita (3) 


The tà marbüta—a distinctive feature of feminine nouns and 
some masculine plurals—is often realised as [e] in this dialect, 
raised from /a/ according to the rules of imdla. Reinhardt 
(1894, 9) does not mention the behaviour of the feminine end- 
ing in the speech of his informants, reporting only the case of 
sla, bedwe ‘beginning’, which also presents a final hamza. 

In this work, the tà marbüta will be transcribed as either 
[e] or [a], based on the pronunciation of the specific word in 
the district.” 


? This phenomenon is also reported by Brockett (1985, 13) for the dia- 
lect of Khabura, in al-Batinah. 

^ The lengthening of medial hamza in pre-consonantal position can be 
found in most modern Arabic dialects, with the exception of various 
Yemeni dialects (Watson 2002, 18). 

° In the literature, tà marbüta is usually transliterated -ah, but here it 
will be transcribed as the simple vowels a or e to reflect the inform- 
ants' sound production. 
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1.8. Waw (,) and ya (5) 


In the primary data, *w and *y retain their consonantal nature 
only when in syllable-onset position, e.g., sl> haya ‘life’; s,» 


duwa ‘medicine’. 


2.0. Vowels 


Reinhardt’s (1894, 7-8) section on the behaviour of vowels is 
very short, briefly mentioning their sounds in specific consonan- 
tal environments. Here the description of vowels as it appears in 
the primary data is reported. 


The vowel inventory of the al-‘Awabi district consists of 


e three short vowels: /a/, /i/, /u/; 
e five long vowels: /a/, /e/, /1/, /0/, /ü/; 
e two diphthongs: /aw/ and /ay/. 


Short vowels differ in their realisation, depending on their syl- 
labic environment: medial /i/, for example, is usually lax and 
retracted, e.g., [gild] ‘skin’; in word-final position, it is tenser, 
higher, and more front, e.g., [binti] ‘my daughter’; before /b/, 
/m/, /f/, /r/, /q/, and the emphatics, it is backed and rounded, 
e.g., [za:hob] ‘ready’; with velars and pharyngeals, it is lowered 
and centralised, e.g., [jhab:o] ‘he likes him’ (cf. Holes 2008, 
480). The short vowel /u/ has the back mid rounded allophone 
[o] when preceding or following an emphatic sound. 

The short vowel /a/ has two allophones in this variety: it 
is a low back unrounded [a] next to an emphatic or a uvular 
consonant; and it is raised to [e], usually when gutturals and 


emphatics are absent, according to the rules that regulate imdla. 
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Short high vowels in unstressed non-final position under- 
go reduction or deletion. This phenomenon is known as syncope, 
and in other Omani varieties is of common occurrence, especial- 
ly in rapid speech (Glover 1988, 61; Davey 2016, 61). In the 
primary data, syncope seems to occur in the first syllable only 
when the vowel is high, e.g., gbin < gibin ‘cheese’, and not 
when it is low, e.g., 'gamal ‘camel’ (cf. Jastrow 1980, 110). 
Reinhardt (1894, 41, 146) does not mention syncope in his 
work, although his lexical data clearly show its occurrence, in 
both nouns and verbs, e.g., rgil < rigil ‘foot’; Ibis < labis ‘wear, 
dress’). The occurrence or non-occurrence of syncope can also 
be explained through metrical stress theory (see present chap- 
ter, 85.0). 

The primary data show that OA *ü and *i are retained in 
most positions as independent phonemes, e.g., pè fulüs ‘mon- 
ey’ and (2, bid ‘eggs’. The long vowel /ü/ also has the allo- 
phone [0], when preceding an emphatic sound or a stop or fol- 
lowing a parhyngeal sound, e.g., qoti ‘tin’, nobe ‘also’; «oq ‘sick- 


ness, disease’. 


2.1. Imala 


The term imala, literally ‘inclination’, has been used since the 
time of the medieval Arab grammarians to indicate the fronting 


and raising of long /a/ towards /1/.’ In the ancient sources, not 


6 See also Reinhardt's (1894, 135) list of strong verbs. 

7 “And the sense [denoted by] the [term] ?imála is that you incline the 
"alif in the direction of ya’, and the fatha in the direction of the kasra” 
(Ibn Sarra£, cited in Levin 1998). 
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much is said about the same phenomenon for short /a/, for 
which imdla is found, for example, in the vernacular under in- 
vestigation. According to the medieval grammarians, imdla is a 
phenomenon conditioned by certain phonological factors: in 
particular, it can occur because of an etymological yà in the 
root, or the kasra of an adjacent syllable which can incline /a/ 
towards [i] (Cantineau 1960, 97). If it is true that strong imala, 
i.e., the realisation of /a/ as [i], is not a common occurrence, it 
is also true that the inclination of /a/ towards [e], both in me- 
dial and final position, is a widespread phenomenon in Eastern 
Arabic dialects.? 

The realisation of the imdla, both of /a/ and /a/, depends 
on specific phonological factors, and in particular on the nature 
of the consonants that cluster around the vowel. In the primary 
data, it occurs in medial and final position, usually in the ab- 
sence of gutturals or emphatics: in this case, short vowel /a/ is 
raised to either [e] or, more rarely, [i], e.g., kelb ‘dog’, gebel 
‘mountain’, Sill ‘take’, siyyara ‘car’, misgid ‘mosque’. Imadla in fi- 
nal position is very common in nouns with the feminine ending 
8 Or (s, €.g., 4,3 nóbe ‘also’; i..+ hamse ‘five’; bedwe < qe *be- 
ginning’, and in the 3FSG possessive pronoun -/ha/, which is re- 


alised as -/he/ in cases such as hobbot-he? ‘her grandmother’, 


? Cantineau (1960, 99) writes: “[...] l'oimála allant jusqu'à e est large- 
ment attestée: en Orient son domaine couvre la majeure partie du Li- 
ban et le G. ed-Drüz; on le constate aussi dans l'oasis de Palmyre. En 
Afrique du Nord, la région de Bone connaît aussi une oimála allant 
jusq'à e." 

? The first short vowel /o/ in hobbot-he is one of the rare examples in 
the primary data of progressive vowel harmony. 
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whilst in others as -/ha/, e.g., ‘umr-ha ‘her age’. The variation 
between the two depends once again on the consonantal envi- 
ronment: it is realised as -/ha/ when following a fricative or 
one of the sonorants r, l, n, and -/he/ after the epenthetic un- 
rounded front vowel [i], e.g., Sufti-he ‘I/you (2MsG) saw her’. 

Whilst the occurrence of imála for the short vowel /a/ is 
supported by numerous examples in the primary data, the rais- 
ing of long vowel /a/ to /é/ is found only in the conjugation of 
geminate, hamzated, and weak verbs (see ch. 3, 882.2-4); no 
evidence is traceable in the lexicon. 

In Oman, the imdla occurs in Dhofari Arabic (cf. Davey 
2016) and in other dialects of the al-Batinah and Sharqiyyah 
regions, usually in communities living on the seaward side of 
the al-Hajar Mountains (cf. Holes 2008, 481). In terms of areal 
distinctions in the district under investigation, the imdla always 
occurs in the speech of informants from al-‘Awabi regardless of 
their age and level of education. In Wadi Bani Kharüs, on the 
contrary, the imdala is found in the speech of AS and YS, either 
with a lower or a higher level of education, but is not found in 
the speech of OS, who had no—or very little—access to educa- 


tion or exposure to the speech of the town.!? 


2.2. Diphthongs 


In the Semitic languages, the term diphthong normally refers to 


a falling diphthong, i.e., one that is formed by a short vowel fol- 


?? An exemplification of areal distribution of imdla in the district based 
on the informants' speech is given in Table 2.3 in the next section. 
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lowed by a glide, i.e., /w/ or /y/. In many modern Arabic dia- 
lects, the CA diphthongs *aw and “ay are not preserved." 

In the primary data, the long vowels [6] and [e] are the 
result of a process of monophthongisation of the OA diph- 
thongs, as well as being allophones of /ü/ and /3/, respectively. 
According to Youssef (2013, 186), “monophthongisation is an 
active synchronic process that fails to apply in particular envi- 
ronments, both phonological and morphological.” Few studies 
have dealt with the behaviour and analysis of diphthongs in 
Gulf and Peninsular dialects, and it is difficult to formulate a 
clear explanation for the anomalous forms of diphthongs in the 
al-‘Awabi district vernacular. 

Reinhardt (1894, 8) states that diphthongs are retained 
only in monosyllabic words and in words with a geminate glide, 
whereas in all other cases they are lengthened. However, this is 
not entirely true today, since the primary data show that the re- 
tention of diphthongs varies depending on its position in the 


word, as exemplified in the following lists.'? 


11 Cantineau (1960, 103) writes: 


Dans les dialectes arabes, la conservation phonétique 
compléte des anciennes diphtongues est un fait rare. En 
Orient, cette conservation est attestée au Liban.... Au 
Maghreb, la conservation complète et inconditionnée des 
anciennes diphtongues est un fait fort rare, sinon inexis- 
tant. 


Admittedly, given the small number of informants consulted by 
Reinhardt and the consequent access to a limited amount of data, it 
might well have been that these rules also applied to diphthongs at his 
time. 
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2.2.1. Glide as C, 


Diphthongs in the first syllable of the word are retained when 
the glide is the antepenultimate consonant in the word, irre- 
spective of where the consonant occurs in the root. This hap- 
pens in (a) comparative adjectives, (b) passive participles, (c) 


verbal nouns, and (d) broken plurals: 


(a) awsa‘ ‘wider’ awsah ‘dirtier’ 
awga' ‘more painful awtaq ‘more solid’ 
(b) mawtuq ‘reliable’ mawgüd ‘existent’ 
(c) tawbih ‘blame’ tawrib ‘double meaning’ 


taysir ‘simplification’ 
(d) awlad ‘children’ awtan ‘countries’ 


2.2.2. Glide as C, 


Diphthongs in medial position are retained in words with a 
geminate glide, which is consistent with Reinhardt (1894, 8), 
e.g., jaww ‘weather’, hayy ‘neighbourhood’, sawwar ‘he photo- 
graphed’, dawwar ‘he searched’, taww ‘now’. 

Monosyllabic words that otherwise end in -wC or -yC in 
this position may undergo monophthongisation. 


Table 2.2: Monosyllabic nouns where the diphthong is subject to 
monophthongisation in informant speech 


Diphthong Monophthong Gloss 


fawq foq up, above 
kayf kef how 
bayt bet house 
Sayb seb old man 
zayn zen good, well 
gayr ger different 


layl lel night 
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ayn én where? 
sayl sel flood 
zawg 20g husband 
sayf sef sword 


However, there are exceptions to this rule. The following 
monosyllabic nouns retain their original diphthong: zayt ‘oil’, 
tayr ‘bird’, sawt ‘voice’. The noun 'ays ‘rice’ is realised as Tš in 
al-‘Awabi by YS and AS, regardless of their level of education. 
The case of Say ‘thing’ is also peculiar: it is realised variously as 
[Say], [Sey]—with clear occurrence of imadla—and as the mon- 
ophthongised form [3i]. 

Diphthongs in loanwords are retained when in final posi- 
tion, e.g., bàw *wood', but can be subject to monophthongisa- 
tion in other cases. The word layt ‘light’ is often monophthong- 
ised as let in the speech of YS from al-‘Awabi—regardless of 
their level of education—and it is always monophthongised in 
the plural form, i.e., letàt. 

In Table 2.3, an account of the distribution of the occur- 
rence of both imála in the realisation of the word s „è ‘thing’ 
and monophthongisation in the word —.Y ‘light’ is given. 


Table 2.3: Occurrence of imala and monophthongisation in informant 
speech 


JU ‘thing’ eY ‘light’ Speaker 


sey leyt 1, 2,10, 11 
Sey let 3, 7,12, 15 
Say layt 4, 8, 13, 14 
Si let 5,6,9 


A few conclusions can be drawn from the data presented in this 


table. First, imala occurs in the speech of all al-‘Awabi inform- 
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ants, regardless of their age or level of education. Second, in the 
instances of YS with a high level of education (i.e., university), 
we can see that <, is monophthongised and raised to [šī]. 
Third, imdla occurs in the speech of AS and YS from Wadi Bani 
Kharüs, but not in that of the OS. Finally, with regards to the 
monophthongisation of the word .—;'Y, we can see that speakers 
who have a strong occurrence of imdla in their speech often 
monophthongise /layt/ to /let/ or raise /a/ to /e/, as in [leyt]. 
The examples reported above also show that the raising is spe- 
cifically perceptible in the speech of two illiterate AS (i.e., 
speakers 1 and 2)—from Wadi Bani Kharüs and al-‘Awabi, re- 
spectively—as well as in that of one from al-‘Awabi with a me- 
dium level of education (i.e., speaker 10). In all other cases, 
c4 is monophthongised in the speech of AS and YS in both ar- 


eas under investigation. 


2.2.3. Medial Glide in Monosyllabic Words 

Diphthongs are retained in word-final syllables, e.g., mày ‘wa- 
ter’, Say ‘tea’, baw ‘wood’. 

2.2.4. Dual Endings 

The dual ending -ayn always undergoes monophthongisation to 
-in, e.g., 5 martin 'twice',? -s santin ‘two years’. 

2.3. Assimilation 


Assimilation is a widespread process in Arabic dialects and in 


CA. It happens with the definite article al-, which is always as- 


13 This example also shows a degemination phenomenon. 
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similated when followed by a coronal consonant (a consonant 
produced with the tip or blade of the tongue), i.e., >, S, >, 3, j 
b crc rs ey oes b, b, d, and o. 

In the primary data, t-prefixes of the non-past form of the 
verb and -t-suffixes of the past form show assimilation with the 
consonants /t/, /d/, and /d/, e.g., ddann 'she thinks' « tdann; 
tmarradd ‘I was ill’ < tmarradt. 


2.4. Metathesis 


Metathesis refers to the rearranging or the switching of two 
contiguous segments within a word. 

Reinhardt (1894, 14) dedicates a paragraph to this phe- 
nomenon with a few examples which the consultants did not 
recognise. Other examples in the data are humra < hurma ‘a 


type of date’ and karhaba < kahrabd ‘electricity’. 


2.5. Ghawa Syndrome 


The Ghawa Syndrome takes its name from the Arabic word for 
coffee qahwa (in some dialects pronounced gahwa) and refers to 
the rearranging of the tonic syllable CaG to CGa, where G 
stands for ‘guttural’, e.g., CA qahwa ‘coffee’ is realised as ghawa 
in Bedouin dialects of Najd; in certain cases, a stressed vowel is 
inserted after a velar or a pharyngeal consonant, i.e., CaGáC, re- 
sulting in forms like qaháwa/gaháwa. In some dialects of Oman 
this phenomenon is still productive (Holes 2008, 481), but it 


does not seem to occur in the primary data. 
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3.0. Syllable Inventory 


A syllable is “a unit of sound composed of a central peak of so- 
nority (usually a vowel), and the consonant that cluster around 
this central peak.”’* In the majority of Arabic varieties, syllables 
always start with a consonant (or in some cases two) followed 
by a long or a short vowel, and usually only a certain combina- 
tion of syllables is allowed. 

The syllable inventory of the al-‘Awabi district vernacular 
consists of three main syllable types that can occur in any posi- 
tion of the word (CV, CVV, and CVC) and two syllable types 
which appear in word-final position only (CVVC and CVCC). In 
addition to these, the vernacular spoken by the informants pre- 
sents four forms that are outcomes of vowel elision or foreign 
loan. For purposes of stress assignment, syllables can be divided 
according to their weight in terms of light, heavy, and super- 
heavy." The following table shows syllable structure based on 
stress and weight, according to the classification made by Wat- 
son (2002, 56-61). 


14 Online access at https://glossary.sil.org/term/syllable. 

15 A light syllable is formed by a consonant and a short vowel, i.e., CV, 
or, in some instances, by two consonants and a short vowel, i.e., CCV; 
a heavy syllable is usually formed by a consonant and a long vowel, 
i.e., CVV, or a branching rime, i.e., CVC; finally, a superheavy syllable 
is formed by either a consonant followed by a long vowel and a coda, 
i.e., CVVC, or an onset followed by a coda consisting of two or more 
consonants, i.e., CVCC. 
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Table 2.4: Syllable inventory of the al-‘Awabi district vernacular 


Syllable Weight Monosyllabic Polysyllabic CV-tempLate 


CV light fa ‘so’ qawaya ‘iron’ CV-CV-CV 

CVV heavy mū ‘what’ farasa ‘butterfly’ == CV-CVV-CV 
hit ‘sister’ gamal ‘camel’ CV-CVC 

eve Hey. sum ‘name’ zabda ‘butter’ CVC-CV 

CVVC superheavy zen ‘good’ fingan ‘coffee cup’ — CVC-CVVC 

CVCC/ kidf ‘shoulder’ Du ; 

CVVCC superheavy hall vinegar? rüh-t ‘I went 

CCV light Stagal-t ‘I worked’ — CCV-CVCC 

mrad ‘woman’ mgumma‘ ‘broom’ 
SENG/V Reavy: sdur ‘chest’ mhatta ‘station’ i duc 
CCVV heavy driwal ‘driver’ CCVV-CVC 


CCVVC superheavy glas ‘glass’ 


According to the Sonority Sequencing Principle,!ó a word 
must contain a sonority peak (often a vowel), preceded and/or 
followed by a sequence of segments (consonants) with progres- 
sively decreasing sonority values towards the word edge: the 
sonority hierarchy goes from vowels (4) to liquids (3), to nasals 
(2), and to obstruents (1). As Table 2.4 shows, the informants’ 
speech does not always follow this principle: words like gbin 
‘cheese’ and bzar ‘spices’ begin with clusters of obstruent conso- 
nants. The phenomenon is the result of a process of syncope of 
the short vowel in the first syllable or of the deletion of initial 


hamza, e.g., mrà < al). 


4.0. CCC Cluster 


In the primary data, CCC clusters may occur in word-medial po- 


sition, as a result of suffixation or doubled verbs, even though 


16 The Sonority Sequencing Principle is a phonotactic principle that 
outlines the structure of a syllable in terms of sonority. 
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in some instances the speaker inserts an epenthetic vowel, [i] or 
[a], e.g., Suft(i)-he ‘I/you (2MsG) saw her’. The CCC cluster can 
also occur in monosyllabic words with suffixed pronouns, e.g., 
sdr-o ‘his chest’. This type of cluster can also result from the 
adaption of loanwords to the Arabic pattern, e.g., hanqri ‘rich’ 
(< Hindi). 


5.0. Stress 


Reinhardt (1894, 15-18) presents a long section on stress in the 
Banü Khariisi dialect. He states that stress follows different rules 
when compared to other dialects in the Peninsula." 


In the primary data, the following stress rules apply: 


(a) Stress a final superheavy syllable CVCC, CCVVC, and 
CVVC, if present, e.g., krim ‘kind’, katdbt ‘I wrote’, srubt ‘I 
drank’. 

(b) If no superheavy syllable is present, stress the 
rightmost non-final heavy syllable CVV or CVC, e.g., 


safara ‘embassy’, zdbda ‘cotton’. 


77 Reinhardt (1894, 15) writes: 


Der Accent weicht, was die durch denselben bedingten 
Lautverschiebungen im Worte betrift, im Oman-Dialekt 
von den übrigen bekannten arabischen Dialekten vielfach 
ab, giebt demselben theilweise sein charakteristisches 
Gepráge und beeinflusst das Verständniss der Sprache so, 
dass nicht omanische Araber Schwierigkeit haben, einem 
gewohnlichen Oman-Mann genau in seiner Rede zu fol- 
gen. 
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(c) In all other cases, stress the leftmost light syllable CV, 


e.g., báqara ‘cow’. 


It is never possible to stress farther left than the antepenulti- 
mate syllable, e.g., madrdsat-he ‘her school’. 

Reinhardt (1894, 16) reports that stress falls on the penul- 
timate syllable also when the word has the negative clitic -3i, 
the interrogative clitic -i, or the possessive or object pronouns 
are suffixed. In the primary data, his statement has been con- 
firmed with respect to suffixed pronouns only, whereas the neg- 
ative and the interrogative clitic did not occur in informant 
speech, save one exception (see below, ch. 4, 83.1, for further 
details). 

Metrical stress theory examines two types of metrical feet, 


18 *the maximal and canonical 


namely the iamb and the trochee: 
iamb consists of a light syllable followed by a heavy syllable" 
(Watson 2011, 7), whereas a trochee consists of a long syllable 
which carries the stress followed by a short unstressed one. This 
type of metrical analysis based on iambs and trochees implies 
two different types of stress, namely iambic stress and trochaic 
stress. Trochaic stress is when in a CVCVC pattern the first syl- 
lable is stressed, i.e.,'|CV-CVC, whereas iambic stress occurs in a 


CVCVC pattern, when the last syllable is stressed, i.e., CV-'CVC. 


18 The foot is the basic unit in metrical theory and usually contains 
one stressed syllable and at least one unstressed syllable. On metrical 
theory applied to Arabic dialects, see the works of Hayes (1995) and 
Watson (20115). 
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The Omani varieties for which we have documentation 
tend to exhibit iambic stress.'° In Dhofari Arabic, for example, a 
word like gebel undergoes final vowel lengthening and first 
vowel deletion, i.e., gbal, because of iambic stress (Davey 2016, 
64). A similar tendency to syncope is shown in Muscat Arabic, 
where all unstressed short vowels in open syllables can undergo 
reduction or deletion (Glover 1988, 61). 

Analysis of the primary data collected shows that in 
CVCVC patterns there is a tendency for the first light syllable 
CV to carry stress, e.g., 'gamal ‘camel’, 'gebel ‘mountain’. The 
behaviour of words like 'gamal and 'gebel shows that -CVC sylla- 
bles in final position count as light and, therefore, do not attract 
stress. This phenomenon is also found in other Arabic dialects, 
e.g., Cairene and San‘ani (McCarthy 1979; Watson 2002; 
2011b) and it is due to extrametricality rules. Abu-Mansour 
(1992, 52) describes this phenomenon for Makkan Arabic, 
where the last consonant of the pattern CVCVC does not count 
in assignment of word stress. Cf. Hayse (1995, 56): “An extra- 


metricality rule designates a particular prosodic constituent as 


19 In Dhofari Arabic, forms with a final syllable -CVC or -CCVC, show a 
strong tendency to lengthen the short vowel, thereby creating super- 
heavy -CVVC or -CCVVC that always attract the stress (Davey 2016, 
63). In addition to this, Glover (1988, 71) states that 


in OA [Omani Arabic]... there is a tendency for stress to 
move to the end of the word, so that a two-syllable word 
like /rátab/ ‘fresh date’, for example, is also commonly 
pronounced /rátáb/, with stress on both syllables, or 
/ratáb/, which is then subject to reduction and may be- 
come /rátáb/, and in faster speech /rtáb/. 
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invisible for purposes of rule application: the rules analyse the 
form as if the extrametrical entity were not there.” This state- 
ment explains why a CVC syllable in final-word position is light, 
but heavy in non-final position: C, is extrametrical and, there- 
fore, ignored for stress assignment.” 

The vernacular under investigation, in contrast to the dia- 
lects described by Glover (1988) and Davey (2016), shows a 
strong tendency to trochaic stress and extrametricality, placing 
it closer to the Arabic dialects of Egypt or North Africa, for ex- 
ample. 

The extrametricality rule also explains why in the primary 
data syncope is not of common occurrence, whereas it is in 
Glover’s and Davey’s data: since syncope affects only unstressed 
short vowels, if the initial syllable is stressed, the vowel cannot 
be deleted. It remains to investigate further if this is the case in 


other dialectal varieties spoken in northern Oman. 


? There are some restrictions to the application of extrametricality 
rules: (a) Constituency indicates that only constituents can be marked 
as extrametrical; (b) Peripherality states that in order for these con- 
stituents to be extrametrical, they need to be at the edge of the do- 
main (left or right); (c) Edge Markedness indicates that *the unmarked 
edge for extrametricality is the right edge"; (d) Nonexhaustivity states 
that extrametricality is not applied, if it would make the whole do- 
main extrametrical (Hayes 1995, 57—58). 


CHAPTER 3: MORPHOLOGY 


This chapter is devoted to the description of al-‘Awabi district 
vernacular morphology. It is divided into sections on nominal 
morphology (81.0) and verbal morphology (82.0). This division 
facilitates comparison with Reinhardt's material and enables the 
reader to be guided through any linguistic changes that have 
occurred over time. 

Reinhardt (1894) devotes the second part of his work to 
the analysis of both nominal and verbal morphology in the 
Banü Kharüsi dialect. He starts by analysing the pronouns, the 
noun—in both its basic and derived forms—definiteness, adjec- 
tives, gender and number, the numerals, prepositions, and ad- 
verbs. A concluding section in Reinhardt's morphological de- 
scription reports a small number of foreign loanwords he found 
in the speech of his informants. 

In order to gain a clearer picture of the diachronic chang- 
es that have occurred over time, the organisation of this chapter 
is based, on the one hand, on the structure given by Reinhardt 
in his work and, on the other hand, on the structure found in 
other works that analyse the morphological structure of Arabic 
dialects (e.g., Davey 2016). Moreover, to stay true to the aim of 
comparison with Reinhardt's material, the following sections 
present examples from the primary data collected during field- 
work along with Reinhardt's annotations, which are signposted 
whenever applicable. The primary data provided in this chapter 
were collected through both elicitation—particularly for the ac- 


count of plural formations—and spontaneous speech. In the 


€ 2022 Roberta Morano https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0298.03 
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case of both nominal and verbal morphology, primary data pro- 
vide sufficient similarities with Reinhardt’s material. 

In line with other descriptions and studies on Arabic dia- 
lects, this chapter divides the study of Banü Kharüsi morpholo- 
gy into two parts, namely nominal and verbal. Nominal mor- 
phology is further subdivided into nine sections: the basic noun 
patterns (§1.1); pronouns (§1.2); verbal nouns (81.3); gender 
and number (81.4 and $1.5, respectively); definiteness and in- 
definiteness (81.6); noun modifiers, that is the analysis of forms, 
e.g., adjectives, numerals, derived from nouns (81.7); adverbs 
and quantifiers (81.8); and finally, prepositions ($1.9). 

The second part on verbal morphology includes the con- 
jugations of strong (82.1), hamzated (82.2), weak (82.3), and 
quadriliteral ($2.5) verbs. Derived verbs are analysed in 82.6, 
the future tense and imperative mood in $2.7 and 82.9 respec- 
tively, and the conjugation and behaviour of kan ‘be’ as a copu- 
la in 82.8. The active and passive participle are discussed in this 
chapter only with regard to their morphology, whereas an anal- 
ysis of their uses and functions in the dialect is given in ch. 4 on 


syntax. 
1.0. Nominal Morphology 


1.1. Nouns 


This category includes substantives, analysed in their basic and 


derived patterns. 
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There are a few nouns consisting of only two radicals, 
such as sum ‘name’, bin ‘son’, din ‘ear’, tum ‘mouth’, hit ‘sister’, 
sene ‘year’.! 

Different CV syllable patterns are subject to various com- 
binations to form nouns. Reinhardt's (1894, 39-40) list of basic 


noun patterns for the Banü Kharüsi dialect is as follows: 


e Nouns of minimal form: CCVC; CVCC; CVCVC. 
e Stems? extended by: 


= lengthening the first vowel, i.e., CVVCVC; 

= lengthening the second vowel, i.e., CVCVVC; 

= doubling the second radical, i.e., CVCCVC; 

= doubling the second radical and lengthening the 
second vowel, i.e., CVCCVVC; 

= lengthening the first and the second vowel, i.e., 
CVVCVVC. 


In addition to these, nouns can be formed: 
e by extending the stem with prefixes: 


" with a, e.g., Judi, J; 


" with m: 


to form names of place, time and instrument; 
to form the AP of derived forms of the verb, and the 
PP; 


! Some of these are, however, the result of the deletion of initial or fi- 
nal hamza. 

? Stem is intended here as the minimal unit of an Arabic word, also 
known as *root", to which affixes and suffixes can be added, or semi- 
vowels inserted. 
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to form verbal nouns of the III derived form. 


= with t, to form verbal nouns of the II and V derived 
forms; 
= with n or st, to form verbal nouns of the VII, VIII, and X 


derived forms; 
e by extending the stem with suffixes: 
= with dn, e.g., 5», 963, o; 
= with e, e.g., ilxi;? 


= with the relative ending i, e.g., ani. 


These patterns have been confirmed by the recent investigation 
conducted in the district of al-‘Awabi, although a few more 
could be added. 


1.2.1. Basic Noun Patterns 


The following list displays the basic noun patterns found in the 
primary data, with at least one example for each type. These 
patterns consist of different combinations of CV syllables, as 
shown in the previous sub-section, to form lexemes. Most of the 
following syllabic combinations can also be found in Reinhardt 
(1894, 38-55). Consequently, some of the lexical items listed 
are similar: in these cases, the gloss [R. and PAGE NUMBER] 
accompanies the item in question. When Reinhardt’s realisation 
appears different from the realisation of the lexeme in the pri- 
mary data, his transcription is reported next to the page num- 


ber. 


? As mentioned above, ch. 2, 81.1, the tà marbüta is sometimes realised 
as [e] in this vernacular, and is henceforth transcribed in this way. 
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1. CVVC:* rds ‘head, leader’, rih ‘hernia’, tor ‘bull’, sel 
‘flood’ 

2. CCVC? rgil ‘foot’, gbin ‘cheese’ [R.41], sgur ‘smallness’, - 
dhur ‘noon’ [R.41] 

3. CCVVC(V): bzar ‘spices’, hmüda ‘heartburn’. 

4. CVCC: hall ‘vinegar’, nimr ‘tiger’, hubz ‘bread’ [R.42], 
durg ‘drawer’ 

5. CVCVC: tabag ‘tobacco’, adis ‘lentils’, qador 
‘earthenware pot’ [R.43] 

6. CVVCVC: hatim ‘finger ring’ [R.43, hatum], bakur 
‘morning’ [R.43], zilaq ‘noise’ [R.44, zélaq], sikil ‘bicycle’, 
motar ‘vintage car’, fofil ‘nutmeg’ [R.44, fofel] 

7. CVCVVC: ‘aqab ‘eagle’, ‘aris ‘hut’®, *agüz ‘old woman’, 
gitar ‘guitar’, zibib ‘raisins’ [R.45, zbib], remot ‘remote 
control’, rusds ‘graphite’ 

8. CVCCVC: farrah ‘popcorn’, talib ‘fox’, higra ‘room’, gilgil 
‘anklet’ [R.54, ‘bell’], lugga ‘gecko’, bulbul ‘nightingale’ 
[R.54] 

9. CVCCVVC: samman ‘honey melon’, sekkin ‘knife’ [R.49], 
Sangüb ‘grasshopper’, findāl ‘sweet potato’ [R.55], rumman 
‘pomegranate’ [R.48], duktür ‘doctor’ 

10. CVVCVVC: samam ‘domestic appliances’ [R.49], tabüt 
‘coffin’ [R.49], titūn ‘newborn’, qü'qü' ‘upside down’ 
[R.55] 


* This template can result from monophtongisation or lengthening of 
medial hamza. 

° This template can result from syncope. 

6 ‘Open hut made of palm-tree branches’, found in Wadi Bani Kharüs. 
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1.2.2. Derived Noun Patterns 


The primary data, in line with general Arabic language charac- 
teristics, show numerous nouns in derived patterns, in addition 
to basic forms. Some of these nouns are created from the basic 
form by addition of a prefix, e.g., a-, mV-, or suffix, e.g., -dn, -i, 
-ani, or by extension of the basic stem via quantative changes to 


root consonants and/or vowels. 


Stem Extended by Prefixes 


The prefix a- is used in the primary data to form the compara- 
tive form of some adjectives, e.g., awsa‘ ‘further’, broken plu- 
rals, e.g., feleg/aflag irrigation channel, stream’, and the derived 
verbal form IV. 

The prefix mV- assumes different patterns based on the 
meaning. The first set of examples from the primary data shows 
nouns following the maCCVC pattern, where the internal vowel 
is either /a/ or /i/. The vowel of the prefix can also be elided in 
some nouns for euphonic reasons, e.g., mhatta ‘station’. Lexical 


items that follow these patterns indicate names of places. 
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Table 3.1: Names of places, maCCVC pattern 


maCCVC Example 

maCCaC  mahrag ‘exit’ [R.49, mahreg] 
maktab ‘office’ 
matbah ‘kitchen’ 
maqbara ‘cemetary’ [R.50, mqubra] 
madrase ‘school’ [R.50, mderse] 


maCCiC X masgid *mosque" [R.50, misgid] 


The second set of examples from the primary data shows 
lexical items following the miCCVVC pattern, indicating names 


of instruments. 


Table 3.2: Names of instruments, miCCVVC pattern 


m(V)CCVVC Example 
miCCaC miftah ‘key’ 
minfah ‘fan, blower’ [R.50] 


Research findings also showed as names of instruments 
mgumma‘ ‘broom’, mqamsa ‘spoon’, and mwas ‘razor’, which fol- 
low none of the patterns above and where the short vowel of 
the prefix is always elided. 

Passive participles follow two main m-prefixed patterns in 
the data: maCCüuC, e.g., masmüh ‘allowed’, magnün ‘crazy’, 
ma'rüf ‘known’, madbüt ‘excellent’, valid for the first form of the 
verb, and a pattern prefixed by mu-, whose structure varies 
based on the derived form of the verb. The active participle, 
conversely, shows an m-prefixed pattern only in the derived 


forms. 


7 Also realised as [misgid], if the imala occurs. 
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Stem Extended by Doubling of Second Consonant and 
Lengthening of the Second Vowel 


Names of professions belong to this category and show the pat- 
tern CVCCVVC, e.g., haddad ‘blacksmith’, qassab ‘butcher’, 


hattab ‘carpenter’, tabbah ‘cook’.® 


Stem Extended by Suffixes 


The suffix -àn is added to the basic stem to form both nouns and 
adjectives. In the primary data there are only a few examples of 


nouns and adjectives following this pattern. 


Table 3.3: Suffix -an 


Nouns Adjectives 
quran ‘Quran’ (< qarà ‘read’) ta‘aban ‘tired’ ( « ta‘ab ‘become 
[R.52, qur’an] weak and thin’) 


gu‘an ‘hungry’ (< gawwa‘ ‘famish’) 


The suffix -i (-wi, -awi) and the relative ending -àni are 
used to indicate affiliation: 


e countries, e.g., misri ‘Egyptian’, hindi ‘Indian’, pakistani 
‘Pakistani’, etc.; 

e Arab tribes, e.g., Harüsi, ‘Abri, etc.; 

e cities, e.g., Nezawi ‘from Nizwa’, Rustdqi ‘from Rustaq’, 
etc.; 

e generic, e.g., hadri ‘urban residents’, bedwi ‘Bedouin’, ibadi 
‘Ibadi’, etc. 


8 Cf. the form fa“al in Reinhardt (1894, 48). 
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1.2. Pronouns 


1.2.1. Personal 


Personal pronouns can be divided into two main groups, i.e., 
independent forms and suffixed forms. In the primary data, they 
are as shown in Table 3.4; different forms reported by Reinhardt 
(1894, 21) are given in brackets. 


Table 3.4: Personal pronouns 


Independent Suffixed Pronouns 
Pronouns 
1sG anā ~ ane (R. ene) -ni ~ -ni 
2MSG nte -ik 
2FSG nti -iš 
3Msa hüwa (R. hüwe, hüe) -o/-hu? 
3FSG hiya (R. hiye) -ha/-he?? 
1pL  nahna/ihna (R. hne) -nà 
2MPL ntü -kum 
2FPL nten -kin/-kan 
3MPL hum/hma -hum 
3FPL hin/hna -hin 
(1) anà kunt | sagira 


PRON.1SG was.1sc  small.Fsc 


‘I was young.’ [S14] 


? The realisation of the 3MsG suffix pronoun differs according to the 
phonological environment (as explained in ch. 2, 82.0). 

10 The different realisation of the 3rsc pronoun depends on the rules of 
imdla (see ch. 2, 82.1). 
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(2) hüwa rega‘ min el-bahrein 
PRON.MSG came back.3Msa from DEF-Bahrain 


‘He came back from Bahrain.’ [S2] 
(3) gilsit ‘ind-o arba“ sanuwāt 
stayed.3FsG around-PRON.3MSG four.M  year.FPL 


‘She stayed with him for four years.’ [S1] 


1.2.2. Demonstratives 


Demonstrative pronouns have distinct forms based on deixis, 
i.e., the proximity or distance of the object they refer to. In the 
data, they also distinguish for gender and number, and exhibit 


shorter or longer forms with no difference in use.” 


Table 3.5: Demonstrative pronouns 


MSG FSG MPL FPL 
(ha)dēlā 
ha)dā ~ 
i jn ;  (R hadyle (ha)delà 
Proximal hawa (ha)di bs Ded. 
(R. háde) hadele, (R. hddylahin) 
mE hadelahum) 
ha)dalek hadalek 
Distal (ha)dak (ha)dik (ha)dale adale 


(R. hadylak) (R. hadylakhin) 


As Table 3.5 shows, Reinhardt's (1894, 31) forms differ from 
the primary data mainly in the plural, both masculine and fem- 
inine. I have checked them with the participants to this study 
and they have found no confirmation. Interestingly, though, it 
seems that the masculine and feminine plural forms in the pri- 


mary data have lost the gender distinction preserved, instead, in 


!! Very similar forms are found elsewhere in Oman (cf. Davey 2016) 
and in the Baharna dialect described by Holes (2016). 
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Reinhardt’s. Given the incontrovertible fact that Omani dialects 
are known for retaining gender distinction in pronouns—as 
mentioned in ch.1, 84.0—we may presume that the gender neu- 
tralisation here is the result of this dialect's exposure to neigh- 
bouring varieties where the gender distinction has already been 
neutralised, e.g., GA. Here follow some examples from the pri- 


mary data on the use of the demonstrative pronoun. 
(4) hada l-fingan 
DEM.PROX.MSG DEF-COffee cup.MsG 


‘this coffee cup’ [S9] 

(5) hadi l-hurma ma git 
DEM.PROX.FSG DEF-Woman.FSG NEG arrive.3FSG 
‘This woman didn’t arrive.’ [S1] 

(6) hadalek seccaran 


DEM.DIST.MPL drunkard.MPL 


‘Those are drunkards.’ [S8] 


(7) dak il-yom 
DEM.DIST.MSG DEF-day.MSG 


‘that day’ [S7] 
(8) hadela l-banat 


DEM.PROX.FPL DEF-girl.FPL 


‘these girls’ [S5] 


1.2.3. Possessives 


Possession in the vernacular under investigation can be ex- 
pressed in different ways: with a synthetic genitive construction 


(i.e., >idafa), using possessive suffixes, e.g., zog-i ‘my husband’, 
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or by means of a genitive marker, i.e., mal. A complete descrip- 
tion of how possession is expressed in the vernacular under in- 
vestigation is given in ch. 4, 81.1.2. Here, a list of the suffixed 
possessive pronouns used by my informants is presented, report- 
ing Reinhardt’s counterparts (1894, 22) in brackets when differ- 


ent. 


Table 3.6: Possessive suffixes 


Pronoun Masculine Feminine 

1sG -i~-iC-yiafter vowel) -i ~ -i (-yi after vowel) 
2sG -ik (R. -ak) -iš 

3PL -0/-hu -ha/-he 

1PL -nd (R. -ne) ~ -na -nd (R. -ne) ~ -na 
2PL -kum -kin/-kan (R. -ken) 
3PL -hum -hin 


In the primary data, monosyllabic words show syncope 
when the possessive pronoun is suffixed, e.g., ht-i ‘my sister’ < 
hit ‘sister’; sm-i ‘my name’ < sum ‘name’. The monosyllabic 
word ab ‘father’ shows a compensatory long /ü/ when a posses- 
sive pronoun is suffixed, e.g., abü-hum ‘their (MPL) father’. 

The -iš suffix for the second person feminine singular is a 
distinctive feature of peninsular Arabic dialects and it is wide- 


spread throughout the country.'? 


The phenomenon of change *k > § is known in the literature as 
Sinsinna (cf. Holes 2018) and originally refers to the reflex /$/ of the 
2FSG pronoun /k/ found in Yemeni dialects. Today, this is a “typical” 
southern feature (Holes 2018, 15). Modern Arabic dialects that show 
this feature include those spoken in northern Yemen and parts of Sau- 
di Arabia, Bahrain, Qatar, and the UAE. 


(9) 


(10) 
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kef | ‘ammiut-is? 

how = aunt-PRON.2FSG 

‘How is your aunt?’ [S7] 

rega* maʻa bint-o 

came back.3Msa with girl.FsG-PRON.3MsG 


*He came back with his daughter' [S4] 


Some remarks on the possessive suffixes: 


When the possessive is suffixed to nouns ending with a 
vowel, the latter tends to lengthen, e.g., 3ifa-k *your (MSG) 
recovery’ < 3ife ‘recovery’. 

The feminine ending ¿ë (/a/ or /e/) becomes /t/ when a 
possessive is suffixed, e.g., gurfat-i ‘my room’ < gurfe, and 
the same happens with feminine nouns ending in -dwe, 
e.g., bendwit-he ‘her stepdaughter < benàwe 
‘stepdaughter’. 

The feminine noun endings -we or -ye become -üt and -it, 
respectively, e.g., bedüti ‘my beginning’ <  bedwe 


‘beginning’, mesit-ne ‘our walk’ < mesye ‘walk’. 


1.2.4. Indefinites 


Indefinite pronouns are used to refer to non-specific beings, ob- 


jects, or places. The table below shows the indefinite pronouns 


found in the primary data. 
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Table 3.7: Indefinite pronouns 


‘someone / anyone’ had 

‘something / anything’ Sey ~ Si 
‘somewhere’ makan 
‘anywhere’ &yy makan 
‘sometime’ marra 

‘no one’ mà had ~ hadsi 


Reinhardt (1894, 28-30) reports a full list of indefinite 
pronouns that includes those listed above, while also adding a 
few more. Among these, he documents: the formula kemmin 
wahi min followed by a plural noun for ‘some’, which does not 
occur in the primary data, ba‘ad + plural noun being used in- 
stead; the indefinite hadsi for ‘no one, anyone’, still rarely used 
and further discussed in ch. 4, 83.1; and the noun flan (M)/flane 
(F) for ‘someone specific’, used, according to Reinhardt (1894, 
29), “wenn der Betreffende bekannt ist" [= ‘if the person is 
known'], which is not found in the speech of my informants, 
but frequently occurs in Reinhardt’s texts. 

Here are some examples from the primary data on the use 
of the indefinite pronouns. 

(11) mà had X Süf-kum 
NEG person Saw.3MSG-PRON.2MPL 


‘No one saw you.’ [S11] 


(12) t‘aqq il-bint &yy makdn wa 
throw.3rsG DEF-girl.FsG any place.MsG CONJ 
ma‘ éyy had  w-trüh 
with any person CONJ-go.3FsG 
'She leaves the daughter anywhere and with anyone and 
then goes.' [S1] 
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1.2.5. Interrogatives 


Interrogative pronouns in the speech of my informants are giv- 
en in Table 3.8. 


Table 3.8: Interrogative pronouns 


‘Why?’ amü/le3 
‘What?’ mū”? 

‘When?’ matā 

‘Where?’ en ~ wen ~ hen 
‘Who?’ min/bi'* 
‘How?’ ke ~ kef 


‘How many?’ kam 


The form amü for ‘why?’ is mainly used by OS and it is interest- 
ing to note that Reinhardt (1894, 32) documents the form ham- 
ha for *why?', as well as olām and mal (as in mà + l-). None of 
these is confirmed by the primary data. The form les (also found 
in Dhofar, cf. Davey 2016, 108) is instead used by YS and AS. 


1.2.6. Reflexives 


This class of pronouns is formed from the word nafs ‘soul’, 
which is used to mean ‘self?’ when a pronoun is suffixed, e.g., 
nafs-o ‘himself’, nafs-i ‘myself’. It is also used in constructions 
with the word Say ‘thing’ to mean ‘the same thing’, e.g., nafs- 
Say. 


13 According to Reinhardt (1894, 282), this form is originated from the 
MSA interrogative pronoun md and the 3Msc -hu. 

14 Some speakers use the relative pronoun bi as a general relativiser 
also in questions (see ch. 4, 81.1.3). 
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Alongside this form, in the primary data the numeral 
‘one’, i.e., wahid, followed by the possessive suffix also appears 
to indicate ‘alone’, e.g., wahd-ha ‘by herself, wahd-i ‘by myself, 
etc. 


(13) wahd-ik fi hada l-makan 
One-PRON.2MSG in  DEM.PROX.MSG  DEF-place.MsG 


‘All by yourself in this place’ [S7] 


1.3. Verbal Nouns 


In the primary data, the verbal nouns of derived verb forms are 
predictable, in line with those in other forms of Arabic more 
generally: they follow a pattern specific for each form. Basic 
verb forms are, conversely, unpredictable. Reinhardt (1894) 
presents no specific section on verbal nouns in his work, but ra- 
ther reports 'infinitiva' forms for each syllable combination he 
lists. The primary data show two main syllabic patterns for ver- 


bal nouns: 


e CVCC: terk ‘leaving’ [R.41], darb ‘knocking’, hilf ‘oath’, 
tilbe ‘petition’ [R.42], šurb ‘drink, drinking’, sugl ‘job’ 
[R.42] 

e CVCVC: selef ‘borrowing’, hagel ‘blushing’ [R.43], ‘afid 
‘jump’ [R.43], rakud ‘running’, ketub ‘writing’ [R.43] 


1.4. Gender 


As happens in other Arabic dialects, nouns have either marked 
gender, i.e., a suffix indicating the gender, or unmarked gender, 
ie. inherent gender. Broadly speaking, masculine nouns are 


unmarked, whereas feminine nouns can be marked or un- 
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marked. The gender of unmarked inanimate nouns can be de- 
tected only via agreement. 

Unmarked feminine gender has not been studied thor- 
oughly. Indeed, very few works can be found on this topic.'^ 
Reinhardt (1894, 55-56) reports the following list of inherent 


feminine nouns, which are confirmed by the primary data: 


e proper nouns relating to females, e.g., Moze, Rab‘a, Sihha, 
Manal, Ihlas, etc.; 

e nouns denoting feminine entities or adjectives denoting 
female-related activities, e.g., umm ‘mother’, hit ‘sister’, 
‘arus ‘bride’, sennür ‘female cat’, ‘agtiz ‘old woman’, hamil 
‘pregnant’; 

e plants, e.g., nargil ‘coconut palm’,’® nahal ‘date palm’; 

e countries and cities, e.g., Misr ‘Egypt’, ‘Uman ‘Oman’, 
Mombei ‘Bombai’, etc.; 

e paired body parts, e.g., yid ‘hand’, rgil ‘foot’, ‘én ‘eye’, din 


‘ear’, sbo‘ finger.” 


Table 3.9 gives unmarked feminine nouns from elicited primary 
data. 


15 One of the very few is the article by Prochazka (2004). 

16 However, in the primary data nargil ‘coconut’ is masculine. The 
same phenomenon can also be found in other languages. In Italian, for 
example, it is the other way around: the feminine is used to indicate 
the fruit, e.g., la mela ‘the apple’ and the masculine to indicate the 
tree, e.g., il melo ‘the apple tree’. 

17 The case of sbo‘ is interesting. According to Prochazka (2004, 240), 
it is included in this category, because in a human body there are two- 
times-five fingers, so a finger is considered a paired entity. 
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Table 3.9: Unmarked feminine nouns 


Arabic English Arabic English 

ard ‘ground, Earth’ tariq ‘road, street’ 
sekkin ‘knife’ tawi ‘well’ 

kors ‘stomach’ hanger ‘dagger’ 

kubd ‘liver’ ruh ‘ghost’ 

bakor ‘tomorrow’ nefs ‘soul’ 

Sams ‘sun’ “aqrab ‘scorpion’ 

nar ‘fire’ rih ‘wind’ 

faa ‘snake’ qador ‘earthenware pot’ 


These nouns correspond to the ones reported by Reinhardt 
(1894, 56-57), with minor exceptions: e.g., rumh ‘spear’ and le- 
gil ‘pond’, which did not occur in the primary data. 

It is interesting to note that, although the term for ‘wind’ 
is feminine, the names of the specific winds are usually mascu- 
line: Semal ‘east wind’, garbi ‘west wind’, kos ‘south wind’, ezyéb 
‘north wind’ (cf. Reinhardt 1894, 57). 

Moreover, not all paired parts of the body are feminine. 
Exceptions in the primary data are marsag ‘wrist’, zend ‘fore- 
arm’, magdan ‘knee joint’, sim ‘leg’, kidf ‘shoulder’, kd‘ ‘elbow’, 
galliig ‘lobe’, gum‘ ‘fist’, ‘ars ‘back/top of the hand’. Also mascu- 
line are hinsor ‘little finger’, bhim ‘thumb’, binsor ‘ring finger’, 
ferkün ‘knuckle’. Other marked feminine body parts are lohme 
‘calf, msebbha or sebbabe ‘middle finger’ and mohra ‘nose’. This 
list of nouns corresponds to that reported by Reinhardt (1894, 
56), except for: feskül, which, according to the informants, does 
not indicate the biological ‘middle finger’, but rather the ‘mid- 


dle finger’ in a derogatory sense; ginz l fugra ‘gluteus’, which the 
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informants did not recognise; and faqs rruka‘a ‘kneecap’, for 
which the informants use the more general rukbe ‘knee’.'® 

Feminine nouns excluded from any of the previous cate- 
gories show a suffix -a—often pronounced [e]—in the singular 
form (i.e., MSA tà marbüta). Examples from the primary data 
are banka ‘fan’, mkebbe ‘tin’, zabda ‘butter’, rozne ‘shelf in the 
wall’, gahle ‘clay jug’, zibala ‘rubbish’, hamse ‘five’, faza'a ‘scare- 
crow’, tallaga ‘fridge’, gurfe ‘room’, garse ‘bottle’ [R.57], bahse 
‘envelope’ [R.57], qortàse ‘document’ [R.57, ‘paper’], trike ‘wid- 
ow’ [R.57], delle ‘coffeepot’ [R.58], nemüne ‘type, kind’, drise 
‘window’ [R.58]. 

The noun dar ‘house’ is feminine, although the terms bet 
‘house’ and bàb ‘door’ (which are feminine in many North Afri- 
can Arabic dialects; Prochazka 2004, 244-45) are masculine in 
the primary data. 

In some cases, marked and unmarked nouns coexist in the 
primary data, but they are not semantically interchangeable, 
e.g., bank (M) ‘bank’, banka (F) ‘fan’; star (M) ‘banister’, stara (F) 


‘curtain’, durg (M) ‘drawer’, durga (F) ‘stair’. 


1.5. Number 


Number includes singular, plural, and a dual reserved for nouns 
numbering two. The singular form of the noun with regards to 
the Omani vernacular under investigation has already been dis- 


cussed above in the present chapter, §1.1. 


18 These nouns are reported in accordance with Reinhardt’s transcrip- 
tion. 
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In the informants’ speech, the dual is formed by adding 
the suffix -in'? to the basic noun form, e.g., hrumtin ‘two wom- 
en'. This suffix is the result of the monophthongisation of the 
CA *-ayn ending. In the primary data, the dual is quite rare and 
is mostly found in temporal expressions, such as Sahratin ‘two 
months’, santin ‘two years’, martin ‘twice’; to indicate the price 
of something, e.g., ryalin ‘two ryals’; and to express the numer- 
als 200 (mitén) and 2000 (alfin). 

Plural can be divided into sound plurals and internal plu- 
rals. 

Since in the spontaneous speech of the consultants there 
was only a small number of plurals, a simple elicitation tech- 
nique—based on Reinhardt's (1894, 67-77) material—was em- 
ployed to check plural formation in their speech. Therefore, alt- 
hough some of the examples are similar to those listed by Rein- 
hardt, they should be understood as those used by the present 


day speakers involved in this research. 


1.5.1. Sound Plural 


The sound plural is formed by adding one of two different suf- 
fixes according to the gender of the noun: -in for the masculine” 


and -at for the feminine. 


' As opposed to Reinhardt's (1894, 66-67) dual form -én. 

? The primary data show that the suffix for the sound masculine plu- 
ral is homophonous with the dual ending, which, however, is the re- 
sult of monophthongisation. 
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The following categories of nouns are based on the exam- 
ples reported in Reinhardt (1894, 67-68) and have been con- 
firmed by the primary data. 


Sound plural ending in -in: 


e participles of all verbal forms, when referring to 
masculine entities, e.g., mhobbin <  mhobb ‘friend, 
beloved’, mitkellemin <  mitkellum ‘eloquent’, muslimin 
‘Muslims’, misterrin ‘delighted’; 

e most adjectives, except those with the j> form, e.g., 
helwin < heli ‘sweet’, zenin < zen ‘good’, hossin < hoss 
‘dirty’; 

e the relative form -wi and -àwi, e.g., bendwin ‘stepsons’; 

e numerals from 20 to 90, e.g., arba'in ‘forty’; 

e diminutive masculine forms that denote rational living 
beings, e.g., bneyin < bnei ‘son, little boy’; 

e some unmarked feminine nouns, e.g., beladin < beled 


‘country’. 
Sound plural ending in -at: 


e the feminine of all participles and adjectives that form 
their masculine plural in -in, e.g., muslimàát ‘a Muslim 
woman’, mhobbat ‘beloved’; 

e nouns ending in -a or -e, though some of them may also 
present an internal plural, e.g., waldat < walde ‘mother’, 
raqqdsat < raqqasa ‘dancer’; 

e the names of some months, e.g., ar-rabiiyat ‘the two 
months of rabi‘ al-awwel and rabi‘ al-aher', il-gemadiyyat 
‘the two months of gemdd al-awwel and gemad al-aher’, il- 


fatriyyat ‘the two months of šūwāl and el-qa‘ade’. 
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Reinhardt (1894, 68) also reports in this category the plural of 
diminutives. However, in the primary data, diminutives are un- 
common and it is not possible to assess a gender category at this 
stage. 

There are also other nouns that present the sound plural 
ending -at (cf. Reinhardt 1894, 69): hawat < hit ‘sister’, benat < 
bint ‘daughter, girl’, herat < her ‘good’, semdwat < seme ‘sky’, 
briyat < bra ‘pin, needle’, salawat < sald ‘prayer’, mwasaát < 
mwas ‘razor’, smāmāt < smam ‘bridge’, sadat < seyid ‘mister’, 
sebalat < sebal ‘monkey’, makilat < mdkul ‘food’. 

Finally, there is a category of nouns that form their plural 
in -iye (cf. Reinhardt 1894, 69-70). These are: 


e names of professions and nationalities, e.g., hammdliye < 
hammal ‘carrier’, bahdriye < bahhar ‘sailor, seaman’, 
haramiye < haram ‘thief’; 

e names of tribes, e.g., gafriye < gafri, henawiye < henawi; 

e other nouns, such as ‘obriye < ‘obri ‘passenger’, ibadiye < 


ibadi ‘Ibadi’, sinniye < sinni ‘Sunni’. 


Some of the nouns reported by Reinhardt in this category do 
not occur in the primary data, since many of them are now ob- 
solete or related to previous historical phases of Oman (e.g., 
slavery): e.g., mqemri/mqemryje ‘necromancer’, and šrūzi/šrūzyje 


‘slave dealer?! 


?! These nouns are reported in accordance with Reinhardt's transcrip- 
tion (1894, 69-70). 
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1.5.2. Internal Plural 


The internal—or broken—plural is so called because it presents 
a change of the consonant and vowel pattern from the singular 
form. Reinhardt (1894, 70-77) reports numerous lists of broken 
plurals according to their syllabic template. Each of the follow- 
ing tables gives the singular and plural patterns; the examples 
provided must be considered from the primary data. Reinhardt’s 
form, if different, is given following the same glossing system 
used above in the present chapter, §1.0. In some instances, an 
internal plural corresponds to multiple singular forms, and in 


these cases the new singular pattern is given in bold. 


Table 3.10: CCVC plural pattern 


CVCC(V) CCVC? Singular Plural 
berze *meeting? brez [R.70] 
natle ‘anklet’ ntal [R.70] 

CaCC(e)  CCaC | 
Selle ‘war song’ Slel [R.70] 
qarbe ‘hose’ qrab [R.70] 
fitne ‘dispute’ ften [R.70] 

CiCC(e) C(1)CaC sil‘a ‘product’ sla‘ [R.70] 
Gsqa ‘beam of dates’ ‘“isaq [R.70] 
gurfe ‘room’ graf [R.70] 
gufra ‘hole’ gfar [R.70] 

a rukbe ‘knee’ rkeb [R.70] 
boq'a ‘stain’ bqa‘ [R.70] 

CVVCC(V) 

CüCC(e) CCaC būme ‘entranchment’ bwem [R.70] 


* The forms jæ, Je, and | i in Reinhardt (1894, 70). 
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CVVC(V) 

C&Ce CCaC ay ‘profile’ Oem [R.70] 
Sele ‘woman’s coat’ Syel [R.70] 

CVVCVC 

CaCuC CCuC séhor ‘magician’ shor [R.71] 

C(V)CVVC 

Cla)CIC CCuC gru PANKER, gfor [R.71] 
hasir ‘mat’ hsor [R.71] 

C(a)CiC CCiC medine ‘city, town’ mdin [R.71]? 

C(i)CaC CCuC kitab ‘book’ ktub [R.71] 


Table 3.11: CVCC plural pattern 


C(V)CVVC CVCC^ Singular Plural 
CaCiC CuCC  tariq ‘street’ turq [R.71] 
T Gace fras ‘rug’ furs [R.71] 


[haf woman's veil’ lohf [R.71] 


Table 3.12: CCVVC plural pattern 


CVCVC (V)CCVVC? Singular Plural 
feleg ‘irrigation channel’ — aflag [R.71] 
CaCaC (a)CCàC tefaq uas gag TRA 
weled 'child' awlad [R.71] 
nefer ‘person’ enfar [R.72] 
CaCiC  CCüC hatim ‘finger ring’ htüm 


?3 Reinhardt (1894, 75) also reports the form medain, but no evidence 
of this is found in the primary data. 

24 The form at in Reinhardt (1894, 71). 

?5 The forms Jl, Jus, and Jæ in Reinhardt (1894, 71). 
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CVCC(V) 


Sagre 'tree' Sgar [R.71] 
bagle ‘mule’ bgal [R.71] 
CaCC(e) CCaC raqbe ‘neck’ rqab [R.71] 
melle ‘bowl’ mlal [R.71] 
delle ‘coffee-pot’ dlel 
CVCCVC 
CiCCaC  CCaC riggal ‘man’ [R.71, reggal]  rgal [R.71]?* 
CVVC 
CAC gem ‘cloud’ gyam [R.71] 
bab ‘door’ bwab [R.71] 
CiC rih *wind' riyah [R.71] 
Cac tob ‘dress’ tiyab 
nun ‘woman’s breast’ nwan [R.71] 
CVVCVC 
CaCuC  CCaC 3aà'or ‘poet’ Sar [R.71] 


Table 3.13: C(V)CVVC plural pattern 
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C(V)CVVC C(V)CVVC" Singular Plural 
‘asil ‘noble’ ‘asal [R.71] 
kbir ‘big’ kbar [R.71] 
cacic cacac M heavy gl [R71] 
twil long' twal [R.71] 
sgir ‘small’ sgar [R.71] 
krim ‘kind’ kram [R.71] 
C(i)CaC gtil ‘fat’ gital [R.71] 
habit ‘poor, bad, mean’ hubat [R.71] 
C(u)CaC aqil ‘reasonable’ ‘ugal [R.71] 


usém ‘thin’ 


usam [R.71] 


© Reinhardt (1894, 76) also reports the form ragdgil as a broken plural 


for raggal, but no evidence of this is found in the primary data. 
? The forms Jle, Jis, and Jœ in Reinhardt (1894, 71). 
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CVCC(V) 
CaCC CCaC batl ‘brave’ btal [R.71] 
bahr ‘sea’ bhür [R.71] 
CCüC  haff'camel hoof’ hfüf 
raml ‘sand, desert’ rmül [R.72] 
CiCCe CCüC šidfe ‘tree stump’ šdūf [R.72] 
CVVC 
hel ‘horse’ hiyül [R.72] 
Cac? C()CüC bet ‘house’ byüt [R.72] 
geb ‘button’ gyub [R.72] 
CVCVC 
CaCiC CuCüC melik ‘king’ mulük [R.72] 


Table 3.14: CVCCVVC plural pattern 


CVVCVC CVCCVVC Singular Plural 
EORR " taris ‘courier’ turras [R.72] 

CaCiC CuCCaC Pe 5 
‘amil ‘employee’ ‘ommal [R.72] 


CaCuC CiCCac haküm ‘ruler’ hukkam [R.72] 


Table 3.15: (V)CCVVC plural pattern 


CVC(V)C (V)CCVVC” Singular Plural 
CaC(a)C aCCaC waqt ‘time’ awqat [R.72] 
CVVC 


lon ‘colour’ elwan [R.72] 
yom ‘day’  iyyam [R.72] 


CüCc? 


8 This form is the result of monophtongisation of *ay. 
2 The form JU! in Reinhardt (1894, 72). 
30 This form is the result of monophtongisation of *aw. 
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Table 3.16: C(V)CVVCC plural pattern 


C(V)CVVC(V) C(V)CVVC(V)C? Singular Plural 
: - trike ‘widow’ — terayuk [R.73] 
CCiCe CaCayC bin — 
drīše ‘window’ derays [R.73] 
CaCiCe eut gezire ‘island’ gezayor [R.73] 
y 


farida ‘salary’ ferdyod [R.73] 


Table 3.17: CCVVCVC plural pattern 


CVVCV(C) C(V)CVVCVC? Singular Plural 
-. ae kosel ‘consul’ kwasil [R.73] 
CüCaC CwaCiC E 53 E 
rosen ‘shelf’ rwasin [R.73] 
oa hat hasi ‘young camel’ hawasi [R.73] 
CaCi C(a)waCi A dee 
Sawi ‘shepherd’ Sawawi [R.73] 
aCC awaCuC emr ‘order’ ewamur [R.73] 


?' The form {ils in Reinhardt (1894, 73). In the original form, there is 
a medial hamza ( 53), now completely lost, as explained in ch. 2, 
$1.6. 

32 The form dels in Reinhardt (1894, 73) 

33 Speakers in the al-‘Awabi district use it not to refer to conventional 
shelves, but to recessed shelves built into a wall. 
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Table 3.18: CV(V)CCVVC plural pattern 


C(V)CVVC CVCCVVC^ Singular Plural 
C(a)CaC = CiCCan hzàq ‘belt’ hizqan [R.73] 
gazdl ‘gazelle’ gizlan [R.73] 
CuCCan grab ‘crow’ gurban [R.73] 
sqew ‘chick’ soqwan [R.73] 
C(i)CaC CiCCan gidar ‘wall’ gidran [R.73] 
C(a)CiC CiCCan sadiq ‘friend’ — sidqan [R.73] 
CuCCan ragif ‘roll’ rugfan [R.73] 
CVCV(C) 
CaCa(C)  CuCCan ‘arab ‘Bedouin’ *orbàn [R.73] 
‘ado enemy! ‘odwan [R.73] 
tawi ‘well’ tuwyan [R.73] 
CVVC CVVCan 
CaC CiCan tag ‘crown’ tigan [R.73] 
nar ‘fire’ niran ‘blaze’ [R.73] 
Cac cican ‘od ‘branch’ ddan [R.73] 


hor ‘harbour’ 


hiran [R.73] 


kos ‘shoe’ kisan [R.73] 
gül ‘snake’ gilan [R.73] 
loh ‘plank’ lihan [R.73] 
Table 3.19: CVC(V)CVV plural pattern 
CVCVVC CVC(V)CVV? Singular Plural 


CaCiC CuCaCa 


faqir ‘poor person’ fuqarā [R.73] 


‘aqid ‘official’ 
haris ‘stingy’ 
haqir ‘paltry’ 


‘oqda [R.73] 
horsà [R.73] 
hugqara [R.73] 


34 The forms gy% and oW in Reinhardt (1894, 73). 
3 The form „ó in Reinhardt (1894, 73). 
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Table 3.20: CVCCVplural pattern 


CVCVVC CVCCV?* Singular Plural 
CaCiC CiCCe qatil ‘killed’ qitle (but qitla-hum) [R.74] 


Table 3.21: CVCVVCV plural pattern 


CVVCV CVCVVCV” Singular Plural 
CaCe? . CeCaCi lele ‘nights’ leyali [R.74] 
CüCi hori ‘boat’ hewari [R.74] 
CvCiye 

CaCiye C(a)CaCe  beliye ‘ruin’ belaye [R.74] 
CuCiye wutiye ‘sandal’ wataye [R.74] 
CVCCiye 


CuCCiye CaCaCi sufriye ‘pot’ safari [R.74] 


Table 3.22: C(V)CVVC(V) plural pattern 


CVCC(V) C(V)CVVC(V)? Singular Plural 
taraf palm leaf’ trafe [R.74] 
CaC(a)C  CCaCa beden ‘boat’ bdane [R.74] 
qalem ‘pen’ qlame [R.75] 
CiCC nimr 'tiger nmara [R.75] 
CaCCa CCiC garra ‘jug’ grir [R.74] 
kumme *cap? — kmim [R.74] 
CuCCe qorra ‘frog’ qrir [R.74] 
qubbe ‘dome’ qbib [R.74] 
CVCCVVC 
CuCaC homar ‘donkey’ hmir [R.74] 
CVC(V)C 
: ‘amm ‘uncle’ ‘omiime [R.74] 
eae "OODCuGE sehem ‘part’ shüme [R.74] 


3 The form | xi in Reinhardt (1894, 74). 

?' The formsYls and | JU in Reinhardt (1894, 74). 

38 This form is the result of monophthongisation. 

3 The forms hed, Uls, and Jas in Reinhardt (1894, 74-75). 

4 This refers to a typical Omani cap for males, made of white cotton 
and usually hand stitched. 
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Internal Plural of Quadriliterals and Compound Nouns 


Quadriliteral and compound nouns also follow specific patterns 
for broken plural formation. Table 3.23 presents a sample of 
quadriliteral patterns and their plurals in compliance with 
Reinhardt’s (1894, 75) list and the primary data. 


Table 3.23: CVCVVCVC plural pattern 


CVCCVVC CVCVVCVC" Singular Plural 
CaCCaC CaCaCciC daftar ‘notebook’ defātir [R.75] 
CiCCüC gindüb 'grasshopper' genadub 
CVCCVC 
derham 'coin' derāhum [R.75] 
hangar ‘dagger’ hanagor [R.75] 
CaCCaC  CiCaCuC [R.75, hanger] 
bandar ‘bay’ binadur [R.75] 


Names of instruments and names of places are formed 
with the affix mV- and, in terms of plural formation, they follow 
the quadriliteral root patterns. 


Here are some examples from the primary data: 


CVCCVC/CCVVCVC:?  mahzem/mhàzum ‘belt’ [R.75], 
merkeb/mrakub ‘ship’ [R.75]. 

CVCCVC/CCVCC(V): mderse/mdaris ‘school’ [R.75]. 
CVCCVVC/CCVVCVVC: mismar/msamir ‘nail’ [R.76], 
mugdaf/mgadif ‘oar’ [R.76]. 

Nouns with medial geminates also form plurals in the 


same way as quadriliteral nouns. 


“ The form Ph in Reinhardt (1894, 75). 
42 The form jes in Reinhardt (1894, 75). 
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Table 3.24: CVCVVCVVC plural pattern 


CVCCVVC CVCVVCVVC? Singular Plural 
qassab ‘butcher’ qasasib [R.75] 
CaCCaC CaCaciC qammat ‘fishmonger’ qamamit [R.75] 
tabbah ‘cook’ tababih [R.75] 
K kettib ‘writer’ ketatib [R.76] 
CaCCiC 


dahriz ‘sitting room’ dahariz [R.76] 
ferkün ‘knuckle’ ferakin [R.76] 


CaCCüuC sannür ‘cat’ sananir [R.76] 
zerbül ‘stocking’ zerabil [R.76] 

CiCCan bistan ‘garden’ bsatin [R.76] 

CuCCaC dukkan 'shop' dekakin [R.76] 


Lastly, some collective nouns and irregular plurals follow 
none of the patterns presented above. Examples from the prima- 
ry data are: insàn ‘mankind’, bos ‘camels’, ho3 ‘goats’, nds ‘peo- 
ple,^ tame < tum ‘mouth’, nse < niswe ‘woman’. Reinhardt 
(1894, 77) adds a few more nouns to this list, which have not 
found confirmation among the consultants, whether in the elici- 


tation process or in spontaneous speech. 


1.6. Definiteness and Indefiniteness 


1.6.1. Definiteness 


Definiteness in the al-‘Awabi district vernacular, as in most Ar- 


abic dialects, is expressed via the definite article il- — el-, more 


43 The form eles in Reinhardt (1894, 75-76). 

* According to the primary data, as it will be demonstrated in ch. 4, 
82.4, nds does not behave syntactically like other collective nouns, but 
shows an irregular pattern. 
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often realised as l-, attached to any noun.* The article is assimi- 
lated by the so-called ‘solar’ letters as in CA, e.g., en-nds ‘the 


people’. 


1.6.2. Indefiniteness 


In CA, indefiniteness is usually marked by the tanwin ‘nunation’, 
a final nasal consonant vocalised with /u/, /a/, or /i/ according 
to case (respectively, nominative, accusative, or genitive). 

In the present day, “nunation is found in all dialects of 
eastern and central Arabia, and in Bedouin dialects from outside 
the peninsula (Jordan, Syria, and parts of Iraq)” (Holes 2016, 
131). It also still functions as an indefinite marker in some Bed- 
ouin dialects of the Tihama in Yemen (Versteegh 1997, 149) 
and in Bahrain “it is mainly used as an indefiniteness marker 
applied to the noun in a noun-adjective phrase” (Holes 2016, 
131). 

In the Omani dialects for which there is documentation, 
nunation is almost completely absent. Indefiniteness is usually 
expressed via the simple lexical item not preceded by the defi- 
nite article, e.g., bint gamila ‘a beautiful girl’. However, the nu- 
meral wahid (M) or wahda (F) preceded by the noun can also be 
used to emphasise indefiniteness, e.g., riggal wahid ‘only a man’; 
bint wahda ‘only a girl’. The sole occurrence of tanwin in the 


primary data has been elicited in the speech of an old illiterate 


^5 The realisation of the article as il-, el-, or l- depends on the word 
that precedes it: by itself it is either il- or el-, but if the preceding word 
ends in a vowel, the article is realised as l-, e.g., hadi l-bint ‘this girl’, 
otherwise sennur il-bint ‘the girl's cat’. 
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man (i.e., speaker 13) and is the temporal adverb marrin ‘once’. 
This form appears now to have been standardised and is no 
longer perceived as a case of nunation. Reinhardt (1894, 62) 
reports another form of indefiniteness in the Bani Kharüsi ver- 
nacular, which is the use of Say followed by the particle min and 
the indefinite noun, e.g., Say min duwab ‘a beast’, but no occur- 


rence of this construction is found in the primary data. 


1.7. Noun Modifiers 


This section includes adjectives and their inflectional forms 
(comparatives and elatives), colours, diminutives, and numer- 
als. Quantifiers and adverbs, although technically counting as 
noun modifiers, are investigated below in the present chapter, 
§1.8. 


1.7.1. Adjectives 


Adjectives are not morphologically marked. Therefore, their 
syntactic function and the two different patterns they show in 
gender distinction are the only criteria for identifying them as 
adjectives. As with nouns, they follow specific CV-templates. 
The following lists are based on Reinhardt’s (1894, 62-63) ex- 


amples, which have been checked with the informants: 


e CVVCV(C):5 gawi (F gawiye) ‘beautiful’ [R.62], ‘ati (F 
‘atiye) ‘disobedient’ [R.62], barid (F bārde) ‘cold’ [R.62], 
*aqid (F *aqda) ‘ripe’ [R.62], zahub (F zahbe) ‘ready’ [R.62], 
hāfoq (F hafqa) ‘low’ [R.62]. 


46 Form Je (Reinhardt 1894, 62). 
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e CVCVVC:" fatün (F fatüna) ‘perceptive’ [R.62], hagül (F 
hagüla) ‘shy, bashful’ [R.62]. 

e CCVVC:? wir (F Swira) ‘high’ [R.62]. 

e CCVC:? sroh (F Sorha) ‘cool, airy’ [R.63], wsuh (F washa) 
‘dirty’ [R.63], smoh (F sumha) ‘generous’ [R.63], hdeb (F 
hadbe) ‘hunchbacked’ [R.63], frad (F farde) ‘one-eyed’ 
[R.63]. 


In addition to these, adjectives also show patterns extended by 
the suffixes -dwi, e.g., hawdwi ‘careless’, dinydwi ‘secular’, 


henawi ‘loveable’), and -an: 


e CVCCan:? harbān (F harbana) ‘damaged’, kislan (F kislana) 
‘hypocrite’ [R.62], forhan (F forhana) ‘happy’ [R.62]. 


Adjectives formed from quadrilateral roots do not follow any of 
the patterns listed above, e.g., hanqri (F hanqriye) ‘rich’, gurgur 
(F gurgra) ‘naked’ [R.63]. 

In terms of number, most adjectives take a sound plural 
(either masculine or feminine), according to the gender of the 
noun they qualify; whereas some others, usually of form | «i, 
show a broken plural pattern, e.g., sgür ‘small’, tuwal ‘long’, kbar 


951 


‘big’. 


^7 Form ses (Reinhardt 1894, 62). 

^5 Form fæ (Reinhardt 1894, 62). 

^? This pattern is the result of an original CVCVC pattern where the 
first syllable short vowel has undergone syncope. In the feminine form 
the elided vowel reappears due to phonological reasons (cf. form j% 
in Reinhardt 1894, 63). 

50 Form ys (Reinhardt 1894, 62). 

5! Some broken plural forms of adjectives are reported in Table 3.13. 
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Colours 


Adjectives of colour are formed on the pattern C(a)CaC for the 
masculine singular and CV(V)CCa for the feminine singular. Ta- 
ble 3.25 reports the colour forms found in the primary data. 
Reinhardt’s list (1894, 63) matches them closely, with the sole 
exception of the feminine saude ‘black’, which in the consult- 


ants’ speech is always monophthongised to sdde. 


Table 3.25: Colours 


Colour Masculine Feminine Plural 


‘black’ swed sode süd 
'green' hadar hadra hdur 
‘red’ hmar hamra | humur 
‘white’ byad béda bid 
‘yellow’ sfar safra sufur 


In addition to these primary colours, the primary data also 
show others that follow this pattern, such as dhaw (F dahwe) 
‘grey’, gbar (F gabra) ‘ashy’ (cf. Reinhardt 1894, 63), and a few 
that show a pattern with a final /-i/, usually deriving from a 
specific noun, e.g., banafsagi ‘violet’, burtuqali ‘orange’ « bur- 
tugal ‘orange’, bunni ‘brown’ < bunn ‘coffee bean’, nili ‘dark 
blue’ < nil ‘Nile’, rusasi ‘grey’ < rusds ‘lead’. Colour shades are 
given by placing the adjectives dakin ‘dark’ and fatih ‘light’ after 
the colour name, e.g., hmar dàkin ‘dark red’, unless there is a 
specific dedicated form. 


Comparatives and Superlatives 


The comparative is formed on the template aCCaC, although the 


initial vowel is elided in some instances and does not distin- 
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guish between gender and number. It also carries an elative 
meaning, which denotes intensity or superiority compared to 
the base form, similarly to other Arabic dialects. The following 
table presents a sample of comparatives found in the primary 
data, which are in agreement with Reinhardt’s (1894, 63-64) 
list. 


Table 3.26: Comparatives, aCCaC pattern 


Adjective Comparative 


kabir ‘big’ kbar ‘bigger’ 


hasan ‘good’ _hsen ‘better’ 


waso‘ ‘far’ awsa‘ ‘further’ 


wbas ‘bright’ ^ awbas ‘brighter’ 


gawi ‘beautiful’ egwe ‘more beautiful’ 


zen ‘good’ zyen ‘better’ 


sen ‘ugly, bad’ Syen ‘uglier, worse’ 


This pattern is shown also by a few nouns and adverbs, such as 
efwaq ‘upper’ < foq ‘up, above’; ethat ‘below’ < taht ‘under’; 
ergel ‘manlier’ < riggal ‘man’; ested ‘more expert’ < ustad ‘mas- 
ter, expert’. The same forms are documented by Reinhardt 
(1894, 64). In the primary data these forms only occurr in the 
speech of OS, both in al-‘Awabi and Wadi Bani Kharüs. 

When the comparative pattern is not applicable, then 
aktar following the adjective is used instead, e.g., hanqri aktar 
‘very rich’. 

The compared noun is always preceded by the particle 


min ‘from, than’, as in (14) and (15). 


(14) zog-i ekbar | min-ni 
husband.MsG-PRON.1lsG  big.coMP  than-PRON.1sG 


'My husband is older than me.' [S2] 
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(15) rustaq awsa‘ min el-wadi 
Rustaq far.cOMP than DEF-wadi 


‘Rustaq is farther than the Wadi.’ [S1] 


The superlative is formed by adding the definite article to 
the elative pattern aCCaC, e.g., el-ekbar ‘the biggest’, el-ezyen 
‘the best’, el-eSyen ‘the worst’. Here, the initial vowel of the ela- 
tive pattern is reinstated to avoid a CCC cluster. The superlative 
usually functions as a substantival form of the comparative and, 
as such, does not inflect for gender, e.g., and l-ekbar ‘I am the 
oldest’; il-hit el-ekbar ‘the elder sister’; il-ah el-ekbar ‘the eldest 
brother’. 


Diminutives 


Nominals in some instances have a diminutive form, carrying 
the meaning of physical smallness and reduction. In the docu- 
mented Omani vernaculars, there are different patterns in use. 
Davey (2016, 109), for example, reports the pattern CuCéC(a) 
in Dhofari Arabic, e.g., kuléb ‘small dog’ < kelb ‘dog’, and the 
same pattern is reported by Reinhardt (1894, 46). In the prima- 
ry data, diminutives are not common, so further investigation is 
needed. It seems, however, that two additional patterns are in 
use, i.e., C(a)CayyC, e.g., bsayyat ‘little rug’ < bsdat ‘rug, carpet’, 
and C(u)CiC, e.g., hubüb/hubüba ‘little love, darling’. The for- 
mer template is similar to the one followed by diminutives in 
other Peninsular dialects; cf. Bahrain (Holes 2016) and Yemen 
(Watson 2006). 


?? In this example, the speaker is referring to the distance of the two 
places from al-‘Awabi town. 
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1.7.2. Numerals 


Numerals can be divided into two categories: ordinal and cardi- 


nal numbers. 


Cardinal Numbers 


Numbers from 1 to 10 present two different forms according to 
the gender of the noun they refer to. The following table pre- 
sents the cardinal numbers as they are found in the primary da- 
ta, where they differ from Reinhardt’s (1894, 82) list. Therefore, 
for each number Reinhardt’s counterpart is given in brackets. 


Table 3.27: Cardinal numbers 


Masculine Feminine 
1 wahid (R. wahi) wahda (R. wohde) 
2 tnin (R. hinten, tnéne) tnine (R. tnen, tnin) 
3 talat (R. telate) talata (R. tlat, telat) 
4 arba‘ (R. ‘arba‘a) arba‘a (R. rba‘, ‘arba’) 
5 hams (R. hamse) hamse (R. hams) 
6 sitt (R. sitte) sitte (R. sitt) 
7 saba‘ (R. saba‘a) sba‘a (R. sebo)) 
8 taman (R. temdnye) tamaniye (R. temàn) 
9 tisa‘ (R. tis‘a) tisa‘a (R. tso*) 
10 ‘asar (R. ‘asra, ‘aSort) ‘aSara ~ ‘asra (R. ‘aSor) 


It has already been mentioned above, present chapter, §1.5, that 
the numeral ‘one’ is used to emphasise indefiniteness and that it 
always follows the noun it refers to. The number ‘two’ behaves 
the same and the noun it refers to is in its plural form, although 
speakers may use the dual form to indicate the quantity of two 


in some instances, e.g., madrasatin or madaris tnin ‘two schools’. 
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If the counted noun is indefinite, numbers 3 to 10 always 
precede it, and the noun appears in its plural form. In terms of 
gender agreement, they follow the polarity principle (i.e., the 
feminine form precedes masculine nouns and the masculine 
form feminine nouns): 

(16) adkur kan talat madaris 

remember.1sG was.3MscG  three.M schools.FPL 

fi-s-sultana 

in-DEF-sultanate.FsG 

‘I remember there were three schools in the Sultanate.’ 

[S1] 


(17) ana gubt tisaa awlad 
PRON.lsG was given.lsc nine.F  child.MPL 


‘I had nine children.’ [S2] 
If the counted noun is definite, the numeral usually follows it:°° 


(18) “ind-nd es-sananir  tnine 
to-PRON.1PL DEF-cat.PL two.F 


‘We have two cats.’ [S5] 


Numbers from 11 onwards do not have a distinction in 
gender. As shown in the table below, the numbers from 11 to 
19 in the primary data are formed by adding to the unit the 
numeral ten, i.e., ‘asar. When counting, speakers always use the 
long form. In everyday speech and especially when followed by 


another noun, they tend to use the shortened form, e.g., talat‘as 


53 In some Peninsular dialects (cf. Holes 2016; Davey 2016), in a defi- 
nite context the numeral can also take the definite article. However, 
there is no occurrence of this in the primary data. 
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sana ‘thirteen years’.°* Reinhardt (1894, 83-84) documents dif- 
ferent shorter forms employed by his informants, i.e., hedar 
‘eleven’, tnar ‘twelve’, tlittar ‘thirteen’, rbatar ‘fourteen’, hmostar 
‘fifteen’, sittar ‘sixteen’, sabdtar ‘seventeen’, tmintar ‘eighteen’, 
and tsātār ‘nineteen’. Not surprisingly, the transcriptions are 


ambiguous, and they do not occur in the primary data. 
Table 3.28: Cardinal numbers 11 to 19 


11 hid‘as(ar) [R. heda ser] 16 sitta‘as(ar) [R. sitta Ser] 

12 tmda‘as(ar) [R. tnaGer] 17 saba‘at‘as(ar) [R. sabata ser] 
13 talat'as(ar) [R. tlitta Ger] 18 tamant'/as(ar) [R. tminta er] 
14 arba‘at‘as(ar) [R. rbataSer] | 19 tisa‘at‘as(ar) [R. tsataSer] 
15 hams‘as(ar) [R. hmosta‘ser] 


These numbers always precede the noun they refer to, which is 
in the singular form, e.g., hid‘as(ar) tafil ‘eleven children’. 

Turning to the decades—the number 20 is formed by add- 
ing the monophthongised dual ending -in to number ten, i.e., 
‘asrin, whereas the numbers from 30 to 90 are formed following 
the sound plural pattern of masculine nouns, i.e., by adding the 
-in ending to the unit form. They are not dissimilar from those 
in Reinhardt's (1894, 84) list. 


54 The elision of the last consonant -(a)r is also common in other Ara- 
bic dialects of the Gulf (cf. Johnstone 1967, 64; Taine-Cheikh 2008, 
449). 
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Table 3.29: Cardinal numbers 20 to 100 


20 *asrin 70 saba'in 


30 talatin | 80 tamanyin 
40 arbain | 90 tisa‘in 

50 hamsin |100 mie 

60 sittin 1000 alf 


The same happens for the numbers 200 and 2000, which 
add the dual ending -in to mie ‘hundred’ and alf ‘thousand’ re- 
spectively, i.e., mitin and alfin. The numbers from 300 to 900 
are formed using the unit followed by the noun mie, e.g., arba‘ 
mie ‘four hundred’, hams mie ‘five hundred’, and so on. Similar- 
ly, the numbers from 3000 to 9000 show the unit followed by 
alf, e.g., talat alf ‘three thousand’, arba‘ alf ‘four thousand’, and 


so On. 


Ordinal Numbers 


The ordinal numbers present forms only from 1 to 10 and are 
distinguished by gender; numbers from 11 onwards follow the 
pattern for cardinal numbers. In Reinhardt’s (1894, 86) materi- 
al, only the ordinal number ‘first’ differs from what has been 


recorded in the primary data, and it is reported in brackets. 
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Table 3.30: Ordinal numbers 1 to 11 


Masculine Feminine 
1° awwel (R. auwel, wel, auli) ^ üliye (R. auliye) 
2° tani tanye 
3° talit talte 
4° rabo‘ raba‘a 
5° hamis hamse 
6° sddis sadse 
7 sabo‘ saba‘a 
8° tamin tamine 
9° tdso‘ tdse‘a 
10° *asor “asra 


Ordinal numbers behave like adjectives in terms of 
agreement. They can function adjectively for both definite and 
indefinite nouns, taking (or not) the definite article. 

(19) tzawwagit marra wahid  ger-o talit 
married.3Fsc time one.M other-PRON.3MsG third.M 

‘She married once again a third (man) other than him.’ 

[S12] 

(20) bint-i il-üliye 
girl.FsG-PRON.1sG DEF-first.F 


‘My first daughter’ [S3] 
1.8. Quantifiers and Adverbs 


1.8.1. Quantifiers 


A quantifier is a word or phrase used to indicate amount or 
quantity. In the vernacular under investigation the following 


quantifiers are in use. 
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Table 3.31: Quantifiers 


‘all/each’ kill ‘other’ ger 
‘every’ eyy ‘many’ wagid 
‘everything’ kill Sey ‘some’ ba‘ad 
‘everyone’ killhad | ‘a few/a little’ Sweyya 
‘every time’ kill marra | ‘everywhere/anywhere’ min éyy 


The quantifier kill has the double function of ‘all’ and 


‘each’. A distinction is made according to the number of the 


noun it is related to. 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


kill sana 

every year.FSG 
‘Every year’ [S5] 
kill-hum 
all-PRON.3MPL 


‘All of them’ [S12] 

kill rgal 

all  man.MPL 

‘All men’ [S3] 

kill had  gilis fi-bet-o 

every person stayed.3Msc = in-house.MSG-PRON.3MSG 


‘Everyone stayed in his house.’ [S1] 


When kill is followed by an indefinite singular noun, as in 


(21) and (24), it indicates ‘each, every’. In (22), the quantifier is 


followed by the suffix pronoun -hum, which indicates the plural- 


ity of ‘them’, and, in (23), by the plural noun rgāl. In both cases 


it indicates a totality. 
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The quantifier ba‘ad is usually followed by a plural noun, 


as in: 


(25) ba‘ad buyüt 
some house.MPL 


‘Some houses’ [S2] 


1.8.2. Adverbs 


An adverb is a word or phrase that modifies the meaning or the 
intensity of an adjective or a verb, expressing time, space, man- 
ner, or degree. For this reason, it is debated whether they 
should be categorised as nominal or verbal morphology. Never- 
theless, since they are derived mainly from nouns, noun 
phrases, and adjectives (cf. Watson 2006, 22), they will be dis- 
cussed in this section. 

Adverbs can be divided into temporal and spatial adverbs 
and adverbs of manner and degree. In Table 3.32, the temporal 


adverbs found in the data are presented. 


Table 3.32: Temporal adverbs 


[4 


now’ taww | ‘never’ ebeden 


‘later’ ba‘din | ‘today’ il-yom 


‘tomorrow bukra | ‘yesterday’ ems 


‘always’ deman 


(26) bukra s-sabah 
tomorrow DEF-morning 


"Tomorrow morning' [S11] 


Spatial adverbs are shown in the table below. 
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Table 3.33: Spatial adverbs 


‘here’ hind ~ hnà | ‘there’ hinak^ 
‘inside’ dahil ‘outside’ barra/harig 
‘above, up’ — foq ‘behind’ ward 

‘far’ gadi/safil? | ‘on the left’ yasar 

‘on the right’ yamin ‘under, below, down’ taht 

‘in between’ ben ‘in front of giddam 


Other spatial adverbs are nouns referring to the cardinal points 
and directions based on them. Among speakers from Wadi Bani 
Kharüs, there is widespread use of these forms, which differ 
from those used in al-‘Awabi. Examples are “ali/safil (Wadi) and 
Samal (town) for ‘north’, “lwa (Wadi) and ganüb (town) for 
‘south’. ‘East’ and ‘west’ do not present any difference between 


varieties and are, respectively, Sarq and garb. 


(27) taht,  fi-l-kurfaya 
below  in-DEF-bed.FsG 


*Down(stairs), on the bed’ [S8] 


(28) atib qahwa hnā 
bring.1sc coffee here 


‘I bring coffee here.’ [S15] 


The adverbs of manner found in the primary data are seen 
in Table 3.34. 


55 Distance is indicated with the suffix -k, the same used in the demon- 
strative pronouns. 

°° There is a difference in the use of these two adverbs: gàdi is mainly 
used in al-‘Awabi town, whereas safil is considered more archaic and 
it is used by speakers in Wadi Bani Kharüs also to indicate "north". 
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Table 3.34: Manner adverbs 


‘almost, about’ taqriban ‘so, in such a way? kdak 

‘slowly’ Sweya Sweya | ‘very, much’ wagid 

‘good, well’ zen ‘well’ tamam/tayyib 
‘a little’ Sweya ‘quickly’ bi-sura‘ 


(29) ba‘ad ‘aSar sanuwat taqriban 
after ten.M year.FPL about 


‘After about ten years’ [S1] 


The last category presented here is adverbs of degree, 
which add an augmentative or diminutive adverbial sense to the 


noun or phrase. 


Table 3.35: Degree adverbs 


‘more, many, much’  wagid/hest?? | ‘more’ ektar 
‘perhaps’ mumkin ‘enough’ bess 
‘that is’ yani ‘also’ nobe 


1.9. Prepositions 


The most common prepositions found in the primary data are 
presented in Table 3.36. 


? The adverb wágid is commonly used throughout Oman with no dis- 
tinction in terms of speaker gender, age, or level of education. The 
form hest is an old Persian loanword which occurs in Reinhardt's ma- 
terial, but which is now recognised by the informants as an archaic 
feature of the language, being used only by OS in the Wadi. 
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Table 3.36: Prepositions 


fi ‘in, on’ bi- ‘with, in, into’ 
‘“ind- ‘at, to, by’ li- ‘to, at’ 

ma‘ ‘with’ bidün ‘without’ 

len ‘until, to’ ‘ala ‘on, at, around’ 
an ‘about’ ‘asan ‘in order to’ 
hal ‘for’ la- ~ ila ‘to, towards’ 
min ‘since, from, by’ 


Many of these prepositions can express a double value of tem- 
poral and spatial relations, e.g., fi-l-gurfa ‘in the room’; fi-l-lel ‘at 
night', and most of them introduce noun phrases and preposi- 


tional phrases, which, as such, are treated in ch. 4 of this work. 


2.0. Verbal Morphology 


Given the pedagogical intent of his work, Reinhardt (1894) 
provides the reader with verbal conjugations accompanied by 
numerous examples showing their use in different contexts. In 
his own words, his aim is to provide the student with captivat- 
ing examples. This holds true for the verb conjugations as well. 
The main differences between Reinhardt's material and the 
primary data is seen in the frequency of syncope in the conjuga- 
tion of Reinhardt's verbs, which now seems to be present only 
in the speech of some OS in Wadi Bani Kharüs (speakers 4, 8, 
and 13). It is interesting, though, that two of these speakers are 
males. 

Because of the ongoing literary debate on Arabic TAM 
categories—i.e., tense, aspect, and mood—and so as not to infer 
any temporal or aspectual value in the verbs as they are pre- 
sented in this chapter, I will employ the labels used by other 
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Semitic scholars for the main conjugations of the verb, namely 
s-stem (suffix-stem) and p-stem (prefix-stem) (Holes 1995; 
Persson 2008; Horesh 2009; and Eades and Watson 2013a). The 
s-stem, as the name implies, is formed by adding suffixes to the 
verbal stem to inflect for person, gender, and number. The p- 
stem, on the other hand, uses prefixes to distinguish person, 


gender, and number. 


2.1. Strong Verbs 


Strong verbs are those verbs whose roots do not present a glide, 
a hamza, or a geminate consonant. The strong verb is presented 
in its 3MSG form, according to standard Semitic practice. Table 
3.37 presents the conjugation of the verb keteb ‘write’ accompa- 
nied by Reinhardt’s forms, when different. 


Table 3.37: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of the verb keteb ‘write’ 


s-stem 
Singular Plural 

1  keteb-t [R. ktebt] keteb-ne 

2M keteb-t keteb-to [R. ktebto] 

2F keteb-ti [R. ktebti] keteb-ten 

3M keteb ketb-o 

3F ketb-it ketb-en 
p-stem 

1 e-ktub nu-ktub 


2M ti-ktub [R. tuktub]  ti-kitb-o [R. tkitbo] 
2F ti-kitb-i [R. tkitbi] ti-kitb-en [R. tkitben] 
3M yi-ktub [R. yuktub] yi-kitb-o [R. ykitbo] 
3F ti-ktub [R. tuktub] yi-kitb-en [R. ykitben] 


If we compare the conjugation in Table 3.37 to Reinhardt's 
(1894, 131), we see that in the latter syncope is more common 


in some persons than in the former (e.g., 1SG and 2FsG). Major 
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differences, though, can be found in the p-stem conjugation (cf. 
Reinhardt 1894, 146). 

The vowel pattern in the p-stem forms varies. This stem 
can have three different combinations of vowels, depending on 
both the consonants and the vocalic pattern of the s-stem: 
CaCaC verbs display /i/, when the s-stem form is third radical is 
/d/, AV, /t/, /d/, /z/, /s/, /8/, /n/, and /V, e.g., geles/yiglis 
‘sit’; /u/, when the third radical is /b/, /f/, /g/, /k/, and /m/, 
e.g., raqab/yirqub ‘wait for’, katab/yiktub *write';? and /a/ in all 
other cases, e.g., Sa‘ar/yis‘ar ‘sing, recite’. CiCiC verbs display 
/i/ in the p-stem, e.g., gfil/yugfil ‘look after sth.” and CuCuC 
verbs display /a/ in the p-stem, e.g., Srub/yisrab ‘drink’. 


2.2. Geminate Verbs 


A geminate verb is a verb in which C, and C, are the same, e.g., 
Sill ‘take’, Sebb ‘grow old’, dann ‘think’. In the primary data, 
geminate verbs insert a long vowel /é/ in the s-stem conjuga- 
tion between the stem and a consonant-initial subject suffix; 
whereas in the p-stem conjugation, the prefix joins the stem di- 
rectly—with t- of the second person and third person feminine 
singular undergoing assimilation when the first radical of the 
verb is an alveolar or interdental obstruent, as shown in Table 
3.38. 


°8 The vowel /u/ has an [o] allophone when the third radical is an 
emphatic, i.e., /s/, /d/, /t/, or /r/ or /q/, for example, raqat/yirqot 
‘gather, pick up, bagad/yibgod ‘hate’. 
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Table 3.38: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of dann ‘think’ 


s-stem p-stem 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 


1 danné-t dannée-ne e-dann n-dann 
2M danné-t danné-to  d-dann — d-dann-o 
2F danné-ti danne-ten d-dann-i d-dann-en 


3M dann dann-o — yidann  yi-dann-o 


3F  dannit  dann-en  d-dann yi-dann-en 


2.3. Hamzated Verbs 


A hamzated verb is a verb which presents a hamza in first, sec- 
ond, or third position, i.e., C,, C, or C}. As mentioned in ch. 2, 
81.0, the hamza is not retained: in the primary data, verbs cog- 
nate with CA hamzated verbs show compensatory lengthening 
of the vowel or, when word initial, the hamza is completely de- 
leted. 

Hamzated verbs exhibit similar behaviour. As C,, the ham- 
za is not retained in the s-stem and is lengthened in the p-stem, 
e.g., kel/yükil ‘eat’. The verb kel is also phonologically interest- 
ing, since it displays compensatory lengthening of the final 
vowel in the s-stem conjugation for persons with a consonant- 
initial suffix (as shown in Table 3.39). Reinhardt (1894, 188- 
89) reports the same conjugation. It thus seems that no varia- 


tion has occurred in this instance. 
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Table 3.39: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of kel ‘eat’ 


s-stem p-stem 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
1 kele-t kele-ne ekil nü-kil 
2M  kele-t kelé-to tü-kil tü-kl-o 
2F  kele-ti — kele-ten tū-kl-i ^ tü-kl-en 
3M kel kel-o yü-kil yü-kl-o 
3F kelit kel-en tü-kil ^ yü-kl-en 


In the primary data, there is only one occurrence of a root- 
medial hamza verb, i.e., sal ‘ask’, which behaves like verbs with 
a medial glide. Verbs with final hamza lose the glottal stop and 


behave like final-glide verbs, e.g., qarā/yiqra ‘read’. 


2.4. Weak Verbs 


Weak verbs are those that present a glide /w/ or /y/ in any po- 
sition C,, C, or C}. The realisation of the glide can vary accord- 
ing to its position within the root and according to the rules 


mentioned in ch. 2, 81.0. 


2.4.1. Verbs with an Initial Glide—/w/, /y/ 


This class of verbs tends to behave like strong verbs in the s- 
stem conjugation, retaining the initial glide. But in the p-stem 
conjugation, the glide is realised as its corresponding long high 


vowel.? Examples include wga‘ ‘hurt’ and ybas ‘dry’. 


5° This behaviour is shared with some Bedouin dialects of Bahrain (cf. 
Holes 2016) and with Dhofari Arabic (cf. Davey 2016). 
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Table 3.40: S-stem and p-stem conjugations of the initial-glide verbs 
wga‘ ‘hurt’ and ybas ‘dry’ 


ybas ‘dry’ 


wg‘ ‘hurt’ 
8 (intransitive) 


s-stem  p-stem s-stem  p-stem 
1sc wga-t tiga‘ | ybast ibas 
2MSG wga-t tiga‘ ybas-t  ti-bas 
2FSG . wga-ti ti-ga-i  ybas-ti  ti-bas-i 
3MSG wga“ | yü-ga ^ | ybas ___yi-bas 
3FSG . wga-at tii-ga‘  ybas-at  ti-bas 
1PL wga-na ni-ga‘  ybas-na  ni-bas 
2MPL  wga-to tü-ga^o  ybas-to ti-bas-o 
2FPL  wga-ten tü-ga-en ybas-ten ti-bas-en 
3MPL  wga-o jyü-ga-o  ybas-o yi-bas-o 
3FPL wgacen yü-ga-en ybas-en yi-bas-en 


2.4.2. Verbs with a Medial Glide—/w/, /y/ 


In the s-stem conjugation, medial /w/ is realised as [u], except 
for the third persons masculine and feminine, which exhibit 
long /a/. Medial /y/, conversely, is generally realised as [o] in 
the s-stem conjugation and as [a] in the 3rd persons masculine 
and feminine. In the p-stem conjugation, the medial glides /w/ 
and /y/ are realised as [ü] and [i], respectively, but /w/ can al- 
so be realised as [a] in verbs such as haf/yhaf ‘fear’, from the 
root h-w-f. The following table presents the s-stem and p-stem 


conjugation of ram/yrüm ‘be able to’ and sdr/ysir 'go'.9 


€ Reinhardt (1894, 202) also reports the same conjugation, hence no 
diachronic variation has occurred in this instance. 
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Table 3.41: S-stem and p-stem conjugations of ram ‘be able to’ and sar 


[4 H 


go 


ram ‘be able to’ sar ‘go’ 

s-stem  p-stem  s-stem  p-stem 
1scG rum-t erüm sor-t a-sir 
2MSG rum-t t-rüm sor-t t-sir 
2FSG rum-ti t-rüm-i sor-ti t-sir-i 
3MsG ram y-rūm sar y-sir 
2FSG ram-it t-rüm sar-it t-sir 
1PL rum-ne n-rüm sor-ne n-sir 
2MPL  rum-to t-rüm-o sor-to t-sir-o 
2FPL rum-ten  t-rüm-en sor-ten t-sir-an 
3MPL ram-o . y-rüm-o sár-o y-sir-o 
3FPL rüm-en  y-rüm-en sār-an y-sir-an 


Verbs with a medial glide and original final hamza inflect 
by lengthening the glide with no trace of the glottal stop in both 
paradigms. Table 3.42 gives the inflection of the verb gà 


‘come’.®! 


Table 3.42: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of the verb gà ‘come’ 


s-stem p-stem 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
1 gi-t gi-ne egi ngi 
2M gi-t gi-to t-gi t-giy-o 
2F gi-ti gi-ten t-giy-i t-giy-en 
3M ga gyo y-gi y-giy-o 
3F gi-t g-yen t-gi y-giy-en 


6l The original root of gd is GY’, but it has been reduced to GY— 
usually pronounced as [ge] in the speech of the informants. 
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2.4.3. Verbs with a Final Glide—/w/, /y/” 


The vocalisation of the final glide /y/ in the p-stem of this class 
of verbs is determined by the vocalic pattern shown by the s- 
stem: that is, /a/ in CCi > yiCCa, e.g. bgi/yibga ‘want’; 
nsi/yinsa ‘forget’, and /i/ in CeCe > yiCCi, e.g., mese/yimsi 
‘walk’; beke/yibki ‘cry’. 


Table 3.43: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of nsi ‘forget’ and mese 
‘walk’ 


nsi ‘forget’ mese ‘walk’ 

s-stem  p-stem  s-stem p-stem 
1sc nasi-t e-nsã mešē-t e-mši 
2MSG nasi-t t-ndsi mese-t ti-m5-i 
2FSG nasi-ti t-nāsy-i mešē-ti — tmiiy-i 
3MSG nsi yi-nsa mese yi-msi 
3FSG nasi-it ti-nsa mes-it ti-msi 
1PL nasi-ne ni-nsa mese-ne ni-msi 
2MPL nsi-to t-nasy-o mesé-to __ti-mSy-o 


2FPL nasi-ten t-nasy-en mesé-ten  ti-mSy-en 


3MPL nasy-o  y-nasyo  me$y-o  yi-miy-o 


3FPL nasy-en  y-nasy-en mesy-en yi-mšy-en 


2.5. Quadriliteral Verbs 


2.5.1. Basic Form 


The basic form of quadriliteral verbs in the primary data is 
structured on two different patterns: C,VC,C,VC, with four dis- 


9? There is no occurrence of final /w/ verbs in the primary data, but 
according to Holes (2016, 210) they behave as final /y/ verbs vocal- 
ised in /i/. 
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tinct consonants, or the reduplicative C,VC,C,VC,. The last 
vowel of both patterns can be either [a] or [u], however it is 
not possible to assess a criterion on their occurrence since the 
primary data are not sufficient in this sense. 


Table 3.44: Basic pattern of quadriliteral verbs found in the al-‘Awabi 
district. 


C,VC,C,VC, C,VC,C, VC, 
Verb Meaning Verb Meaning 
belgam ‘clear the throat (spitting mucus)’ | šahšah ‘urinate frequently’ 
gerdef ‘coerce’ farfur ‘flutter’ 
da‘tar ‘confuse, mix up’ kezkez ‘shiver’ 


The s-stem and p-stem conjugation of these verbs follow the 
same inflection of basic triliteral verbs, as shown in Table 3.45. 


Table 3.45: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of Sahsah ‘urinate frequent- 
ly 


$ 


s-stem p-stem 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
1 šahšah-t šahšah-na a-šahšah ni-šahšah 


2M šahšah-t šahšah-to ti-šahšah ti-šahšah-o 
2F šahšah-ti šahšah-ten ti-šahšah-i ti-šahšah-en 
3M šahšah Sahsah-o yi-Sahsah — yi-Sahsah-o 
3F Sahsah-it Sahsah-en ti-dahsah — yi-Sahsah-en 


2.5.2. Derived Templates t-C, VC,C,VC, and t-C, VC,C,VC, 


The templates t-C, VC,C,VC, and t-C,VC,C,VC, are the only two 
derived forms for quadriliteral roots found in the primary data. 


A sample of each is given in Table 3.46. 
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Table 3.46: The t-C, VC,C, VC, and t-C, VC,C,VC, templates 


t-C, VC,C, VC, Meaning t-C, VC;C,VC, Meaning 
thamham ‘cough tdelhem ‘get cloudy’ 
intermittently’ 
tlaglag ‘flood’ tSahreg ‘have an oppressive 
cough’ 
tsemsem® ‘swell up and itch’ tgandar ‘faint’ 
ttahtah ‘drop’ trengah ‘sway, swing’ 


2.6. Derived Patterns of the Verb 


2.6.1. Strong Verbs 


In addition to the basic forms, the primary data show eight fur- 
ther forms of the verb (derived from the basic pattern) for the 
strong verb and slightly fewer for weak and geminate verbs. 
These derived forms take different patterns, including the gemi- 
nation of existing radicals and the infixing and prefixing of con- 


sonants and vowels to the core pattern.™ 


$3 This is an instance of a derivative verb, originating from the word 
samsüm, which indicates a ‘small black ant’ in Oman whose bite pro- 
vokes swelling and a strong itch. 

64 In CA, nine common forms derived from the basic stem are attested, 
each one following a specific pattern. The only attested form that fol- 
lows the CA Form IV, i.e., ^aCCaC, is ahsant, used to mean ‘thank you’ 
(lit. ‘you have done a good deed’; cf. Holes 2016, 125). In the inform- 
ants’ speech, ahsant (M)/ahsanti (F) is used as an intensifier to mean 
‘well done!’. With regard to Form IX, attested CA forms indicate col- 
ours and physical defects, e.g., ihmarra/yahmarra ‘blush, become red’, 
iwagga/yawaggéu ‘become hunchbacked’. In the primary data, the only 
occurrences of IX Form verbs are hmarr/yohmarr ‘blush’ and 
sfarr/yisfarr ‘be/get yellow’ due to a disease, for example. 
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Second Derived Pattern - C, VC,C,VC, 


This derived form shows gemination of the second radical, i.e., 
C,aC,C,aC,. Verbs in this pattern usually have a causative mean- 
ing with respect to the basic form, e.g., dahal ‘enter’ vs dahhal 
‘let in’. 

Some examples from the primary data are sallem/yisellum 
‘greet’, Sarraf/yisarrif ‘visit someone’, saffed/yisaffid ‘repair’. 
This class of verbs follows the same rules applied in the conju- 
gation of strong verbs, for both the s-stem and the p-stem, as 
shown in Table 3.47. 


Table 3.47: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of the verb Sarraf ‘visit 
someone’ 


s-stem p-stem 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
1 Sarraf-t — Xarraf-na — e-Sarraf _n-sarraf 
2M Sarraf-t — Sarrafcto — ti-Sarraf — ti-Sarraf-o 
2F Sarraf-ti — Sarraf-ten  ti-Yarraf-i ti-Sarraf-en 
3M Sarraf Sarraf-o — yi-jarraf  yi-3arraf-o 
3F Sarraf-it Sarraf-en ti-šarraf yi-šarraf-en 


Third Derived Pattern - C, VVC,VC, 


This derived pattern shows insertion of a long vowel after the 
first radical of the basic stem, i.e., C,aC;aC,. Verbs in this class 
usually indicate an action performed ‘on or with’ someone.9 
Some examples in the primary data are kalem/yikalum *talk to 
someone’, samah/yisamih ‘allow someone’, naza‘/yinazi‘ ‘fight 


with someone’, sd‘ad/yisd‘id ‘help someone’. Table 3.48 shows 


$5 Cf. also Holes (2016, 150) for Bahraini verbs. 
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the s-stem and p-stem conjugations of the verb safar/yisafir 
‘travel’. 


Table 3.48: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of the verb s@far ‘travel’ 


s-stem p-stem 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
1 sdfar-t | safar-na _ e-sdfir n-sáfir 
2M saáfar-t — safar-to  ti-safir — ti-safir-o 
2F sáfar-ti — safar-ten — ti-safiri  ti-safir-en 
3M sdfar sdfar-o _yi-sdfir — yi-sáfir-o 
3F sáfar-it sdfar-en ti-safir _yi-sdfir-en 


Fifth Derived Pattern - tC, VC,C,VC, 


This derived pattern is formed prefixing /t-/ to the second de- 
rived form, i.e., t-C,aC,C,aC,, and the meaning usually associat- 
ed with it is a passive or reflexive analogue of Form II, e.g., kas- 
sar ‘smash’ vs tkassar ‘be broken’. There are also verbs in this 
class that exhibit an active meaning, such as tsebbah/yitsebbih 
‘bathe’. Table 3.49 presents the s-stem and p-stem conjugations 
of the verb tmarrad/yitmarrad ‘get ill’. 


Table 3.49: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of the verb tmarrad ‘get ill’ 


s-stem p-stem 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
1 tmarrad-d®  tmarrad-na — e-tmarrad _ ni-tmarrad 
2M tmarrad-d | tmarrad-do  ti-tmarrad  ti-tmarrad-o 
2F tmarrad-di tmarrad-den ti-tmarrad-i ti-tmarrad-en 
3M tmarrad tmarrad-o — yi-tmarrad  yi-tmarrad-o 
3F tmarrad-it tmarrad-en — ti-tmarrad yi-tmarrad-en 


$6 In this example, the /-t/ of the s-stem assimilates to the emphatic 
/d/ of the root, as discussed in ch. 2, 82.3. 
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Sixth Derived Pattern - t-C, VVC,VC, 


Verbs in this class are formed prefixing /t-/ to the third derived 
pattern, i.e., tC,aC,aC,, and usually indicate reciprocity with re- 
spect to Form III, e.g., bāwas ‘kiss’ vs tbawas ‘kiss one another’ 
(Holes 2016, 153). Table 3.50 shows the s-stem and p-stem con- 
jugations of the verb tqarb/yitqarab ‘approach’. 


Table 3.50: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of the verb tqarb ‘approach’ 


s-stem p-stem 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
1 tqarb-t tqarb-na e-tqarab ni-tqarab 
2M tqarb-t tqarb-to ti-tqarab ti-tqarb-o 
2F tqarb-ti tqarb-ten ti-tqarb-i X ti-tqarb-en 
3M tqarb tqarb-o yi-tqarab — yi-tqarb-o 
3F tqarb-it tqarb-en ti-tqarab — yi-tqarb-en 


Seventh Derived Pattern - (i)nC, VC, VC, 


This pattern is built by prefixing /(i)n-/ to the strong form of 
the verb, i.e., inC,aC;aC,, and is used to indicate passivation of 
the basic form, e.g., nkesar/yinkasir ‘be broken, defeated’ vs 
kasar ‘break’. 


Table 3.51: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of the verb nkesar ‘be bro- 
ken’ 


s-stem p-stem 
Singular X Plural Singular Plural 
1 nkesar-t | nkesar-ne | e-nkasir ^ ni-nkasir 
2M nkesar-t ^ nkesar-to ^ ti-nkasir ^ ti-nkasr-o 
2F nkesar-ti — nkesar-ten — ti-nkasr-i _ ti-nkasr-en 
3M nkesar nkesr-o yi-nkasir — yi-nkasr-o 


3F nkesar-it ^ nkesren ti-nkasir —yi-nkasr-en 
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Eighth Derived Pattern - (i)C,tC,VC, 


This derived pattern is formed by infixing a /-t-/ after the sec- 
ond radical of the basic form of the verb, i.e., (i)C,tC,aC3. It 
conveys reflexive or medio-passive sense (Holes 2016, 157) 
with respect to the basic stem meaning, e.g., ‘araf ‘know’ vs 
itarif ‘recognise’. Table 3.52 presents the s-stem and p-stem 
conjugation of the verb ihtalaf/yuhtlif *make a difference, stand 
out’. 


Table 3.52: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of the verb ihtalaf ‘stand 


H 


out 


s-stem p-stem 
Singular Plural Singular X Plural 
1 ihtalaf-t ^ ihtalaf-ne — e-htalif nu-htalif 
2M ihtalaf-t ^ ihtalafcto ^ tu-htalif _tu-htalif-o 
2F ihtalaf-ti — ihtalaf-ten — tu-htalif-i tu-htalif-en 


3M ihtalaf ihtalaf-o yu-htlif ^^ yu-htlif-o 
3F ihtalaf-it ^ ihtalaf-en tu-htlif ^— yu-htlif-en 


Tenth Derived Pattern - (i)staC,C,VC, 


This derived pattern is formed by adding the prefix /(i)sta-/ to 
the root stem and, in the primary data, shows considerative or 
augmentative semantics compared to the basic form, e.g., ‘as 
‘live’ vs istad$ ‘earn a livelihood’; hmuq ‘get angry’ vs stahmaq 
'rage with anger'. The table below shows the perfective and im- 


perfective conjugation of the verb sta‘gil/yista‘gil ‘hurry’. 
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Table 3.53: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of the verb sta‘gil ‘hurry’ 


s-stem p-stem 
Singular Plural Singular X Plural 
1 sta'gil-t ^ sta'gil-ne ^  e-sta'gil ni-sta‘gil 
2M sta‘gil-t sta‘gil-to ti-sta‘gil — ti-sta‘gil-o 
2F stagil-ti  sta‘gil-ten — ti-sta‘gil-i__ti-sta‘gil-en 
3M sta‘gil sta‘gil-o — yi-sta/gil _yi-sta‘gil-o 
3F stagil-it ^ sta‘gil-en ^ ti-sta‘gil —yi-sta'gil-en 


2.6.2. Derived Forms of Non-strong Verbs 


Verbs with a geminate consonant or a glide in their root also 
show some derived forms, but in the primary data they are not 
of common occurrence. The table below reports a few examples 


of derived forms of this class of verbs: 


Table 3.54: Derived forms of weak, hamzated, and geminate verbs 


Form Weak verbs Weak verbs Hamzated Geminate verbs 
/W/ /y/ verbs 
II waqqaf/yiwaqquf sawwa/yisawwi gedded/yigeddid 
‘maintain’ ‘make’ ‘renew’ 
IH waqaf/yiwagof 
‘agree with’ 
V tenne/yitenne 
‘be late’ 
vil insad/yingid 
‘ask about 
something’ 
VII istak/yistik 
‘complain’ 
Stard/yistri 
‘buy’ 
X stawhad/yistahad | statna/yistatna — stahar/yistahor 
‘be alone’ ‘rent’ ‘be late’ 


Reinhardt (1894, 158-207) provides an overview with 


numerous examples of derived forms for both strong and weak 
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verbs. Some of these verbs are also found in the pimary data. 
The tables provided thus far are not, of course, intended to be 
exhaustive for the dialect under investigation. Rather, they 
merely act as examples of conjugations. It may well be that with 
a higher number of speakers and a greater variety of topics, 


more verbs of this kind would have been found. 


2.7. Future 


In the primary data, the future is given by the simple p-stem 
form or by the p-stem with b(i)-prefix. Reinhardt (1894, 149) 
reports the particle ha- as a prefix for the future, but in the pri- 
mary data it occurs in only one example and is not strictly a fu- 
ture marker.^ It remains to properly investigate the use and 
functions of the prefix ha- in Omani Arabic as a temporal mark- 
er, whereas it is well known in other Arabic dialects (e.g., Egyp- 
tian). Verbal prefixes used in the informants' speech are dis- 
cussed further in ch. 4, 81.2.3. 

The conjugation of the p-stem verb with the bi- prefix is as 


follows: 


Table 3.56: Future conjugation of the verb katab *write' 


Singular Plural 
1 bi-ktub ^ bi-ni-ktub 
2M bi-ti-ktub — bi-ti-kitb-o 
2F bi-ti-kitbi — bi-ti-kitb-en 
3M bi-yi-ktub _ bi-yi-kitb-o 
3r bi-ti-ktub — bi-yi-kitb-en 


$7 For more details on this, see ch. 4, 81.2.3. 
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When the verb starts with a vowel, i.e., 1SG, it is substituted by 
the vowel of the prefix, e.g., bi-ktub ‘I will write’, bi-3rub ‘I will 
drink’, bi-kil ‘I will eat’; whereas, if the verb is glide-initial, i.e., 
/w/ and /y/, the prefix loses its vowel and takes the initial 


vowel of the verb, e.g., b-üsal ‘I will arrive’. 


2.8. kan/yikün as a Copula 


The verb kan/yikün ‘be, exist’ functions as both a copula and an 
auxiliary in the primary data. The s-stem and p-stem conjuga- 
tions of the verb kan follow the same rules applicable to medial 


glide verbs, as shown in Table 3.57. 


Table 3.57: S-stem and p-stem conjugation of the verb kan ‘be, exist’ 


s-stem p-stem 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
1 kun-t kun-ne e-kün ni-kün 
2M kun-t kun-to ti-kün ti-kün-o 
2F kun-ti kun-ten — ti-kün-i — ti-kün-en 
3M kan kan-o yi-kin ^ yi-kün-o 
3F kan-at kan-en ti-kün — yi-kün-en 


As a copula, kan marks a link of qualification or identity 
between the subject and something else (i.e., noun, adjective). 
Its main use as a copula is in the narration of past events, as 


shown in examples (30) and (31) below: 


(30) kanat — id-dinya mudlima 
was.3FSG DEF-world.rsc dark.PP.FSG 


‘The world was dark’ [S1] 
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(31) abü  Ihlas kan ‘amr šēbe 
father Ikhlas was.3mMsG age old man.Msc 


‘Ikhlas’ father was an old man’ [S2] 


The verb kan can also be used to indicate the existential 
‘there were, there was’ in past contexts: 
(32) adkur kanat —syüh fi ēyy makan 
remember.1sG was.3FsG empty lot. in any place.Msc 


‘I remember there were empty fields everywhere’ [S2] 


The use and behaviour of kdn as an auxiliary is investigated in 
ch. 4, 81.2.5. 


2.9. Imperative 


In the primary data, the imperative mood is formed from the p- 
stem template of the verb without the prefixes and adding fixed 
suffixes. It is restricted to the second person (masculine and 
feminine, singular and plural). Table 3.58 shows the imperative 
conjugations of Forms I-X,9 as they are produced by my in- 


formants in the primary data. 


6 Forms IV and IX are missing because, as explained in fn. 68, they 
rarely occur in the informants' speech. Form VII does not present an 
imperative conjugation in the informants' speech. 
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Table 3.58: Conjugations of imperative mood of verb Forms I to X. 


Singular Plural 
Form M F M F 
I ktub kitb-i kitb-o kitb-en 
II Sarrif Sarrif-i Sarrif-o Sarrif-en 
III safir sáfir-i sáfr-o sáfr-en 
V tmarrad | tmarrad-i tmarrad-o tmarrad-en 
VI tqarb tqarb-i tqarb-o tqarb-en 
VIII htalif htalif-i htalif-o htalif-en 
X sta gil sta gil-i sta‘gil-o ^ sta'gil-en 


2.10. Participles 


As Payne (1997, 38) defines it, *a participle is a widely under- 
stood term for verb forms that have reduced verbal properties, 
but which are not full nominalisations." In many Arabic dia- 
lects, participles have verbal force, in opposition to those used 
as adjectives or frozen forms, e.g., lazim ‘it is necessary, must’ 
(Brustad 2000, 182). 

Reinhardt’s (1894, 137-39) description of the active and 
passive participles (hereby, AP and PP, respectively) is very 
brief and lacks a proper analysis of their syntactic behaviour. 
He states that they can be used as adjectives, in questions, and 
in adjunction with another verb. Nevertheless, the morphologi- 
cal forms for both the AP and the PP he provides are the same 


found as those in the primary data. 
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2.10.1. Active Participle (AP) 


Generally speaking, in modern Arabic dialects the verbal force 

of the AP seems to be more widespread than the nominal use.9? 
Morphologically, the AP behaves as a noun, i.e., it inflects 

for gender and number, but not for person. In the primary data, 


two main patterns are in use: 


e  CaCiC, which has four different forms for gender and 
number, e.g., MSG katib ‘one who writes, writing’; MPL 
katibin ‘writing’; FSG katiba ‘one who writes, writing’; and 
FPL katibat ‘writing’. 

e CiCCan, e.g., nisyan ‘forgetting’. 

Derived verbs, on the other hand, only affix an m- (some- 
times followed by an epenthetic vowel) to the p-stem form of 
the verb, e.g., msalli (MsG)/msallya (FSG)/msallin (MPL)/msallyat 
(FPL) ‘praying, one who prays’, munkasir (MSG)/munkasra (FSG)/ 
munkasirin (MPL)/munkasirat (FPL) ‘broken’. 

Some of the features of a verb are still carried by the AP, 
like its diathetic properties (i.e., transitiveness and intransitive- 
ness) and some of its aspectual values. Preserving the diathetic 
properties of the verb stem which the AP is derived from im- 
plies that the AP of a transitive verb can take direct object suf- 
fixes. When a direct object is suffixed to the AP, its pattern can 
undergo changes. Owens (2008, 544) divided Arabic dialects in 
three main groups, as concerning the behaviour of APs with a 


direct object suffixed: 


$? Cf. Holes (2016) for Baharna dialects of Bahrain and Brustad 
(2000), Owens (2008), and Qafisheh (1977) for Gulf Arabic. 
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e No change. An object suffixed is simply added to the AP 
+ gender/number suffix: katib-a + ha = katiba-ha ‘she 
has written it (FSG)’ (< Cairene Arabic). 

e Feminine -it. The feminine singular takes the construct 
form -it katb-it-ha ‘she has written it (FSG)’, with no 
further changes (< Eastern Libyan Arabic). 

e Intrusive -in(n)-. An intrusive -in(n)- is added between the 
AP and the suffix: katb-inn-uh ‘he has written it (MSG)'. 


Most Omani dialects so far documented and the vernacu- 
lar under investigation belong to the latter group. According to 
Owens (2008, 544), dialects belonging to this group are rare, 
but there are a few other examples. Holes (2018, 124) reports a 
list of dialects (all in the Arabian Peninsula), where the use of 
this infix is attested. These include: all northern Omani dia- 
lects;? in southern Yemen, a dialect in an area west of the 
Hadramawt and in Ibb; in the United Arab Emirates, mainly the 
Abu Dhabi and the oasis of Al-‘Ayn dialects, on the border with 
Oman; and all Baharna dialects of Bahrain, rural and urban. In 
addition to these, the infix is largely used in one dialect of 
Western Sudani Arabic and in the isolated dialects of Khurasan 


and Uzbekistan."! 


7 Davey (2016), in fact, provides no information on the occurence and 
behaviour of the AP in Dhofari Arabic. 

71 The use of this rare infix in dialects that are so geographically and 
morphologically distant is used by Holes (2011) to prove that this is 
an originally old feature of some modern dialects, probably belonging 
to “a group of cognate dialects in a confined geographical area" (Holes 
2011, 85). 
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In the morphosyntactic construction, the infix in this ver- 
nacular is obligatorily applied to plural APs of both genders. 
The /n/ of the infix is doubled when the direct object suffix 


starts with a vowel: 


(33) hada l-masgid bànay « inn >o 
DEM.PROX.MSG  DEF-mosque.MsG build.AP.MSG < IN  PRON.3MSG 
l-imam ben Kab aw  ibn-o 
DEF-imam ben Ka’ab CONJ son-PRON.3MSG 
‘This mosque has been built by the Imam bin Ka'ab or his 
son’ (Morano 2020, 115) 


The use of the infix is obligatory between the AP and its suf- 


fixed pronoun, also for APs of derived forms: 


(34) mudgassir<in>he 
negligent.AP.MSG < IN > PRON. 3FSG 


‘He was negligent towards her’ (Morano 2020, 115) 


Further evidence of how productive this infix is in the district 
when a pronoun is suffixed is given in the traditional song pre- 
sented in the Appendix of this work, where three APs of this 
kind appear, i.e., ta<ynn>o ‘he is bringing him’, Sara<ynn>o 
‘he is buying him’, and da<ynn>o ‘he is putting it’. 

The last category of AP analysed in this section concerns 
various ‘frozen’ forms attested throughout the Arabic-speaking 
world, used as either adjectives or adverbs. 

Forms like dahil ‘inside’, hdrig ‘outside’, wagid ‘many, 
much’, and qddim ‘next, following’ are of very common occur- 


rence in the primary data, and work mainly as adverbs: 
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(35) én mama?  dāhil 
where mother.FsG inside 


‘Where is mum? Inside’ [S3] 


The AP form gay is also used instead of qadim to mean 
‘following, coming’, as in il-‘am il-gdy or es-sana l-gaya ‘next 
year’. However, gay cannot be counted as a fully grammatical- 
ised form, since it inflects for gender and number and is com- 


monly used as an AP of the verb gà ‘to go’: 


(36) anda gaya makin 
PRON.1SG g0.AP.FSG with-PRON.2FPL 
‘I am coming with yov’ [S10] 
A fully grammaticalised AP form is lazim ‘be necessary, must’, 
used as a modal verb, i.e., ‘ought to, should, must, have to’.”” 
Finally, the AP forms baqi/baqin ‘remaining’ are not en- 
tirely grammaticalised forms, but are commonly used in the 


everyday speech of my informants: 


(37) ana gubt tisa‘a awlad, tnine mat-o 
PRON.lsG was_given.1sG nine.F child.wPL two.F died.3MPL 
w-baqin sba‘a 


CONJ-remain.AP.MPL seven.F 


‘T had nine children, two died and seven remain’ [S2] 


2.10.2. Passive Participle (PP) 


In the primary data, the PP behaves syntactically as an adjec- 
tive, agreeing in gender and number with the noun it refers to. 


The PP of strong verbs follows the pattern maCCüC, e.g., 


72 For more details on lazim, the reader is referred to ch. 4, 81.2.5. 
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masmüh ‘allowed’, ma'rüf ‘known’, whereas geminate and weak 
verbs show the pattern mCaCCi, e.g., msawwi ‘made’, mabgi ‘de- 
sired’: 
(38) nti magnuna 

PRON.2FSG CraZy.PP.FSG 


‘You are crazy’ [S4] 


(39) ana mutahhira 
PRON.1sG late.PP.FSG 


‘I am late’ [S10] 


As a consequence of the recession of the apophonic pas- 
sive—as detailed in the next section—the PP is often used in- 
stead of a passive form of the verb to express the passive voice. 

Form VII, which usually expresses passivation of the basic 


form, lacks a PP and shows only an AP with passive value: 
(40) dela el-fanagin munkisirin 
DEM.PROX.MPL DEF-coffee_cup.MPL broken.AP.MPL 
"These coffee cups are broken' [S5] 
Existentiality can also be expressed by the PP forms maw- 
güd (M)/mawgüda (F), as in: 
(41) mà mawgüd — is-Suwara‘ 
NEG  EXIST.PP.MSG DEF-road.PL 


‘Roads did not exist’ [S2] 
2.10.3. Participial Forms and Verbal Nouns of Derived 
Forms 


Participial forms and verbal nouns of derived forms follow spe- 


cific patterns that differ from the ones used for the basic form of 
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the verb. In the Table below, the active and passive participle 
and the corresponding verbal noun is presented for each de- 
rived form, with the sole exception of Form VII, which lacks a 
PP form. 


Table 3.55: Participial forms and verbal nouns of derived forms 


Form Passive participle Active participle Verbal noun 
II msarraf msarrif tasrif 

III msafar msafir musáfar 

V mtamarrad mtammarid tamarrud 
VI mtaqarab mtaqarib taqarub 
VII munkasir nkasar 
VIII muhtalaf muhtalif htilaf 

X musta‘gal mista‘gil stigal 


2.11. Passive 


The so-called apophonic, or ‘internal’, passive—which involves 
a change in the vowel pattern of the basic verb both in its s- 
stem and p-stem forms—is often reckoned as one of the ‘con- 
servative’ features ascribed to Peninsular dialects. In Oman, 
Holes (1998) analyses the occurrence of the apophonic passive 
in three sedentary dialects of the Shargiyyah and Jabal Akhdar 
regions. The results show that the apophonic passive in these 
dialects “seems functional only in the imperfect tense and is 
common only in certain morphological categories of the verb— 
and only then in the 3rd person, with perfect examples seem- 
ingly limited to certain lexical items and fixed expressions” 
(Holes 1998, 359). Different views are presented by Eades 
(2009), who analyses the occurrence of the apophonic passive 


in the Bedouin dialect of the Hidyiwi tribe of northern Oman: 
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here, “the AP [apophonic passive] is significantly more produc- 
tive than in the sedentary dialects described by Holes” (Eades 
2009, 5). He supports the claim by bringing examples of the 
apophonic passive both in the s-stem and in the p-stem of verbs 
used by his informants, stating, however, that passive imperfect 
verbs are less frequently used (Eades 2009, 13). Interestingly, 
Eades (2009, 15-18) also reports an account of how the coastal 
dialects of Oman are, in his opinion, coping with the recession 
of the apophonic passive as “a functioning morphological cate- 
gory”: their strategy is the employment of the affixed forms of 
the verb (i.e., Form VII).” 

The difference in the use of one or the other form, accord- 
ing to Holes (1998, 354, italics in the text), is related to the sub- 
ject of the passive verb: ‘the Omani majhül form is used to refer 
to an action whose agent is unknown or unspecified, while the 
affixational forms denote the state of the patient as a result of a 
preceding action, implied or stated’. 

Reinhardt (1894, 154) reports the internal passive as the 
norm in the dialect spoken by the Banü Kharüs tribe; and Davey 
(2016, 152) states that the retention of the internal passive is 
one of the features most characteristic of the Arabic dialect spo- 
ken in Dhofar. 

In the dialect spoken by present-day natives of the al- 
‘Awabi district, the apophonic passive seems to be receding. I 


base this assumption partly on the evidence brought by primary 


73 On this, see Eades (2009, 15): “the affixed forms emphasise state of 
the patient, and the involvement of an agent is not necessarily im- 
plied." 
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data, where the apophonic passive appears only with certain 
verbs and in specific contexts, and partly on Reinhardt’s state- 
ment cited above. If for the German author the apophonic pas- 
sive was the norm, this is not validated by the primary data in 
this study. In its place, the primary data show that speakers 
employ either affixed forms or constructions with the PP, which 
is not encountered in the literature as a ‘regular’ form." 

In the primary data—when the apophonic passive oc- 
curs—the s-stem displays the vowel sequence i-i instead of a-a 
(or e-e, if the imdla occurs) or the a-i of the active form, e.g., 
kitib ‘it was written'-keteb ‘he wrote’, whereas the p-stem dis- 
plays the vowels u-a instead of the i-u of the active voice, e.g., 
yuktab ‘it is written’—yiktub ‘he writes’, or i-a when the second 
vowel of the active conjugation is /a/, e.g., yitbah ‘it is cooked’, 
thus being homophonous with the active p-stem verb form. 

According to the primary data, the internal passive is lim- 


ited to the verb ‘to be born’: 


7^ Retsó (1983, 9): 


In Arabic the situation is more complex; from an intuitive 
survey of the possible ‘passive’ constructions in any Ara- 
bic dialect, it becomes clear that a ‘passive’ verb in Arabic 
may have several different morphological shapes. Alt- 
hough one or two of these is usually considered the 'regu- 
lar’ or ‘normal’ one and indeed is the most frequent, all 
known forms of this language have so many means of 
forming a 'passive' verb that the morphology of the pas- 
sive must be taken into consideration and analysed close- 


ly. 
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(42) wilidt fi-l-‘awabi, illi mawgüda fi-l-batina 
was born.lsG in-DEF-‘awabi REL  EXIST.PP.FSG  in-DEF-Batina 


‘I was born in al-‘Awabi, which is in al-Batinah’ [S15] 


Or it is linked to specific contexts, such as description of pro- 


cesses: 


(43) il-harmal yistahdam ‘ala nitàq wasi‘ 
DEF-plant name is_used.3mMsc for range.mMsG wide.mMsG 
il-amrad 
DEF-disease. PL 
‘The Rhazya Stricta is used for a wide range of diseases’ 
[S11] 


In the example below, a speaker from Wadi Bani Kharüs 
describes the preparation of the harmal (scientific name Rhazya 
Stricta), a plant used in traditional medicine to treat epilepsy 


and chronic headaches. 


(44) li-s-sar: yitbah maqdar arba‘ kilo fi liter w-nasf mày w- 
yitbah giddan hattà yabqa liter wahid w-yufattar bi-hu al- 
musdab bi-sar‘a li-muddit talatin yom maqdar mil'aqtin fi ‘asal 
fa-inn es-sar‘a yazül ‘ind-o w-law kan mazmünan. 
li-suda*: yitbah maqdar aw qit‘in min el-harmal fi liter may 
tum yundwal al-musab maqdar mil‘aqa as-sabah w-tanye d- 
duhur w-talte fi-l‘asa li-muddit il-usbü* fa-inn es-suda‘ ir-ràs 
il-muzmin yazül. 

*For epilepsy: an amount of four kilos is cooked in a litre 
and half of water and it is cooked well until it remains 
(only) one litre; then it is given to the infirm as breakfast 


(in the morning) as soon as possible for the period of thir- 
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ty days; the amount is of two spoons in the honey and 
then he will recover fast even when it is chronic. 

For a headache: an amount of two pieces of harmal is 
cooked in a litre of water, then it is given to the infirm (in 
the quantity of) one spoon in the morning, a second in the 
afternoon and a third at dinner for a period of one week; 
in this way, the chronic headache heals.’ [S11] 


Example (44) shows the passive form yitbah, homophonous with 
its active counterpart. Such verbs can also be interpreted as 
3MSG, i.e., ‘he cooks’, the passivity interpretable only through 
the context. 

It is not possible, however, at this point, to give a full con- 
jugation of the passive form in the dialect spoken by the con- 
sultants due to the lack of suitable data. 

Other verbs, like ‘be said’, ‘be believed’ or ‘be known’ are 
frequently expressed through a 3MPL or 3MSG p-stem verb with 


an impersonal subject: 


(45) qalo inn al-walad hayy w-ya Tš 
said.3MPL that pEF-boy.MsG  alive.MsG CONJ-live.3MSG 
fi-l-gebel 
in-DEF-mountain. MSG 
‘It is said (lit. ‘they said’) that the boy is alive and lives in 
the mountains’ [S6] 


(46) ‘arafna_ l-gaww byikün aktar harr 
knew.lPL DEF-weather FuT.be.3MsG more  hot.M 
‘It is known (lit. ‘we came to know’) that the weather will 
get hotter' [S4] 
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(47) ya‘taqido inn sananir tisüf il-ginn 
believe.3MPL that cat.PL see.3FSG  DEF-ginn 


‘It is believed (lit. ‘they believe’) that cats see ginns' [S14] 


The active impersonal form of the verb is usually em- 
ployed when a specific subject is not mentioned. This is in ac- 
cordance with what Eades (2009, 9) found in his data. 

The PP can also be employed as one of the methods for 
expressing the passive voice in the district, though it patterns 


morphologically as an adjective. 


(48) al-a$gár | masqaya 
DEF-tree.PL watered.PP.FSG 


‘The plants have been watered’ [S6] 


(49) il-bet mabni min hams sanüwat 
DEF-house.MsG build.pp.msc from  five.M year.FPL 


‘It’s five years since the house has been built’ [S12] 


(50) il-marüf inn ida qariti — il-quràn wa-nti 
DEF-know.PP.MsG that if ^ read.2FsG DEF-quran CONJ-PRON.2FSG 
marida insallah tathawen 
sick.rsG inshallah get_better.2FPL 
‘It is known that if you read the Quran when you are ill, 
you will get better’ [S10] 


Admittedly, examples expressing passivity in the primary 
data are quite few and assessing a criterion for the use of one or 
the other form on the basis of the data available is almost im- 
possible. We can perhaps postulate that the apophonic passive 
has undergone recession since Reinhardt’s time due to the influ- 


ence of other Arabic varieties in the area and exposure to the 
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media and education among the younger generation, as has oc- 
curred in the case of other Arabic dialects in the Peninsula. 
Holes (1998) suggests linguistic and sociolinguistic factors that 
have threatened the use of the apophonic passive in Oman and 
in the Gulf. Among the linguistic factors, he mentions certain 
phonological changes in the active/passive patterns that blur 
the semantic distinction between the two: yitbah in (44) is an 
example of morphologically identical patterns where passivity 
can only be inferred by the context. He reckons the apophonic 
passive as a sign of ‘interior speech’, and the recent economic 
and political development of coastal populations (and their dia- 
lects)—for example, the overwhelming growth of the capital 
Muscat and its port Matrah, but also of Salalah, Sur, and other 
coastal towns—favoured the loss of more archaic features, of 
which the apophonic passive is an example.” 

In the light of sociopolitical observations made in the first 
chapter of this work, the al-‘Awabi district is a developing cen- 
tre whose population has grown exponentially over the last few 


decades. Its younger population, often fully educated, moves 


75 Holes (1998, 361): 


The recession of the AP verb, a typical marker of ‘interior’ 
speech, is thus just one small aspect of a much larger so- 
ciolinguistic change. Much the same thing can be said of 
the situation in Bahrain. The S-dialects here are under 
pressure from the dominant B-dialect, which, within Bah- 
rain, is associated with the business elite and the ruling 
family, and, within the immediately surrounding area, 
shows a strong typological affinity with the B-dialects of 
the elites in Kuwait, Qatar and the UAE. 
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about freely within the region. Therefore, the recession of such 
a ‘conservative’ feature as the apophonic passive should not 


come as a surprise. 


CHAPTER 4: SYNTAX 


This chapter deals with the analysis and description of syntax in 
the variety of Arabic spoken in the district of al-“Awabi. The 
primary data in this chapter come from the corpora of sponta- 
neous speech recorded with the informants and the WhatsApp 
messages (presented in Arabic script) used for the elicitation of 
specific syntactic structures. 

The third section, i.e., “Dritter Theil,” of Reinhardt’s 
(1894) work is devoted to the syntax of the Banü Kharüsi ver- 
nacular. In the introduction to the section—which he concisely 
entitles “Remarks on the Syntax and general additions"— 
Reinhardt suggests that the beginner-level learner can generally 
refer to the same syntactic rules applied in CA, albeit encourag- 
ing the students to go through all the examples for more clarity. 
He continues by saying, however, that it is Omani practice to 
cut sentences short and use specific “Semitic expressions” that 
often force the listener to pay particular attention.’ It is not 
clear what Reinhardt means by ‘Semitic expressions’, we may 
presume he refers to syntactic constructions that might have 


sounded more archaic to his ear. 


! Reinhardt (1894, 261): 


Charakterisch für das Omani, namentlich der Un- 
terhaltung, ist das Fehlen alles Bombastischen, die kurze 
und kernige, echt semitische Ausdrucksweise, welche den 
Horer zwingt, dem  haufig bloss andeutungsweise 
Gesprochenen genau zu folgen resp. dasselbe selbstthatig 
auszudenken. 


€ 2022 Roberta Morano https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0298.04 
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Reinhardt’s section then passes to a brief analysis of 
agreement rules, word order, the verb, and various types of 
clauses. The discussion on verbs partly examines tense and as- 
pect, although not explicitly acknowledged by the German au- 
thor, and will be briefly mentioned in the discussion on tense 
and aspect later in this chapter. The section on clauses follows 
the verbs, providing limited analysis as such, but plenty of ex- 
amples. 

Overall, it seems that not much has changed in the main 
syntactic structures of the al-‘Awabi district, but this chapter 
contributes a proper analysis and further examples extrapolated 
from the primary data. The comparison with Reinhardt’s notes 
and remarks are signposted throughout to signal diachronic var- 
iation in the district. 

In order to give a clear and concise explanation of how 
the syntax of this variety of Arabic works, the present chapter 
has been divided into two broad categories, namely phrases and 
clauses. This choice has been made following other theoretical 
works on syntax (e.g., Payne 1997) and works that analyse syn- 
tactic structures in other Arabic varieties (e.g., Watson 1993). 
Payne (1997) deemed it especially appropriate for the theoreti- 
cal background in approaching the study of syntax. 

The category of phrases includes noun, verb, and preposi- 
tional phrases. 

Noun phrase analysis includes the description of rules that 
regulate the agreement with nouns, the ‘construct state’, the use 
of genitive markers, and the attributive clause, considered here 


as a modifier of the noun phrase. Verb phrases consider a brief 
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discussion on TAM cateories related to the morphological form 
of the verb, the verbal prefixes, and the auxiliaries used in this 
variety of Omani Arabic. Finally, prepositional phrases include 
existentials (i.e., prepositions used to indicate the existence or 
presence of something) and possession. 

The second broad category includes: simple nominal 
clauses, simple verbal clauses, and complex clauses. The first 
subsection will analyse the structure of nominal and locational 
clauses in the vernacular under investigation; the subsection on 
verbal clauses will deal mainly with agreement in verbal con- 
texts and word order, whereas the subsection on complex claus- 
es includes adverbial clauses and complement clauses. The for- 
mer group is further subdivided in time, location, manner, pur- 
pose, reason,” and the conditional clause. 

These two broad categories are then followed by a minor 
section on negation, which analyses it in both nominal and ver- 
bal contexts, adding some remarks on Reinhardt's (1894) nega- 


tion system. 


1.0. Phrases 


A phrase is “any term which functions as a major predicator— 
predicand or predicate?—or as a complement, attribute or ad- 


verb, but which lacks the predicand-predicate structure typical 


? According to the division made by Payne (1997, 317). 

3 “The predicate is the portion of a clause, excluding the subject that express- 
es something about the subject" (https://glossary.sil.org/term/predicate). 
Consequently, the predicand is the subject of a clause, what the predicate re- 
lates to. 
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of clauses” (Watson 1993, 15). Thus, a phrase is any part of a 
sentence that modifies the so-called head word (i.e., the nucleus 
that determines the syntactic category of that phrase), and is 
henceforth called modifier. 

There are three major types of phrases: noun phrase, verb 


phrase and prepositional phrase. 


1.1. Noun Phrases 


Noun phrases are characterised by elements such as determina- 
tion, gender and number, modifiers, different types of annexa- 
tion structures, i.e., ‘construct state’, numerals, and demonstra- 
tives (Holes 2016, 218), and the analytic genitive. In this sec- 
tion, noun phrases and adjectival noun phrases, i.e., a head 
noun and a modifier, will be analysed (81.1.1), followed by 
some remarks on nominal agreement (81.1.2). After those, two 
major sections will analyse the use of construct state and geni- 
tive markers in the primary data (81.1.3) and the behaviour of 
the attributive clause, considered here as modifier of the noun 
phrase (81.1.4). 

Determination of nouns is signalled by means of the defi- 
nite article (i)l-/el- prefixed to the determined word, e.g., il-bet 
‘the house’, el-madrasa ‘the school’. A noun is also definite when 
it is the first element in an annexation construction, e.g., kitab 
el-bint ‘the book of the girl, the girl’s book’ or when it is fol- 
lowed by a possessive suffix pronoun, e.g., zog-he ‘her husband’, 
yad-i ‘my hand’. A determined head noun constitutes a noun 
phrase on its own, but it can also optionally be followed by a 


modifier. 
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1.1.1. Adjectival Noun Phrases 


If the modifier is an adjective acting as attributive modifier, it 
usually follows the noun and agrees with it in definiteness, e.g., 
el-bint is-sagira ‘the young girl’, bet qadim ‘an old house’. Theo- 
retically, there is no limit to the number of adjectives that can 
modify a head noun in a noun phrase (although in the primary 


data only strings of maximum two adjectives appear): 


(1) is-sannür  is-sagir il-byad 
DEF-cat DEF-small.Msc DEF-White.MsG 


‘The small white cat’ [S5] 


On the other hand, if the modifier is a cardinal number, it 
usually precedes the noun when it is indefinite, e.g., tisa‘ awlad 
‘nine children’, talata ashur ‘three months'.^ If the modifier is a 
demonstrative pronoun, the following lexical item is always def- 
inite, e.g., hada l-kitab ‘this book’. Lastly, if the modifier is a 
quantifier, the head noun always follows the modifier, e.g., 
ba‘ad kutub ‘some books'.5 

Adjectival noun phrases include also head nouns modified 
by wagid (‘many, much’) and sweyy (MSG) / 3weyya (FSG) (‘a 
little, a bit’), with apparently no restrictions in the order of 


items: 


4 For more details on numerals, the reader is referred to ch. 3, §1.7.2. 

5 Quantifiers can be followed by a singular or a plural noun, depend- 
ing on the quantifier itself. For more details, the reader is referred to 
ch. 3, 81.8.1. 
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(2) il-gaww  wagid harr il-yom 
DEF-weather very hot.MsG  DEF-day.MsG 


‘The weather is very hot today.’ [S14] 


(3) bint uhti rab3a Sweyya 
girl.rsG sister.FSG-PRON.1sG naughty.FsG a bit.FsG 
‘My niece (lit. ‘my sister’s daughter) is a bit naughty’ 
[S12] 


1.1.2. Some Remarks on Agreement in Noun Phrases 


Singular head nouns agree in gender and number with their at- 
tributive modifiers with no exceptions: feminine singular, e.g., 
el-bint is-sagira ‘the young girl’, siyyara harbàna ‘a broken-down 
car, and masculine singular, e.g., es-Sabb is-sagir ‘the young 
boy’, bet gedid ‘a new house’. 

The discussion on agreement with plural head nouns in 
Arabic takes into consideration various factors: animacy (i.e., 
human vs non-human) appears to be a determining feature in 
assigning agreement patterns to Arabic heads, as well as ‘indi- 
viduation'.5 Brustad (2000, 53) reports three main agreement 
systems for Kuwaiti Arabic: 

in the first, all plural nouns take masculine plural agree- 

ment; the second system distinguishes between human 


and non-human, and all non-human nouns take feminine 
singular agreement; and a third system combines rules 


$ Brustad (2000, 24) includes six main features that can affect the ‘in- 
dividuation' of a noun and that play a role when it comes to agree- 
ment rules: agency; definiteness; specificity vs genericness; textual or 
physical prominence; qualification; and quantification vs collectivity. 
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from the first two and allows either masculine plural or 

feminine singular agreement with non-human nouns. 

These so-called systems, however, show great variation among 
speakers, and this is visibile also in the primary data presented 
in this study." Brustad (2000, 54) justifies this variation by cor- 
relating it to the degree of individuation manifest by the Arabic 
head. This applies, for example, to collective nouns and plural 
heads identifying animate or non-animate entities.? 

A major distinction to be made when talking about plural 
agreement is based on the aforementioned 'animacy' feature of 
some Arabic nouns and distinguishes between human and non- 
human lexical items. The non-human group can be further dis- 
tinguished in subcategories of inanimate (e.g., objects) and an- 
imate non-human (e.g., animals). 

We have already seen how Omani Arabic as a broad cate- 
gory retains feminine plural agreement in nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, and pronouns. This factor impacts on the agreement pat- 
terns chosen by the speakers in this study. Therefore, I chose to 
follow the distinction in ‘strict’ (i.e., PL-PL) and ‘deflected’ (i.e., 
PL-FSG) agreement, as reported by Holes (2016, 326). 

In the primary data, noun phrases with inanimate plural 


heads tend to take deflected agreement, whereas noun phrases 


? Brustad (2000, 53) rightly states that ‘systems’ might not be the ap- 
proapriate term to use, if speakers can "freely alternate" between 
them. 

For more detailes on this topic in Omani Arabic, the interested read- 
er is referred to Bettega (2017), who analyses various animate and in- 
animate plural controllers, taking into consideration such factors as 
definiteness, qualification, head type, specificity, and concreteness. 
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with human and animate non-human plural heads take strict 
agreement according to the gender of the head noun. 


Human head nouns with strict agreement: 
(4) el-banat  el-masgilat 


DEF-girl.FPL DEF-busy.PP.FPL 


‘The busy girls’ [S3] 


(5)  er-rgal it-ta‘banin 
DEF-man.MPL  DEF-tired.MPL 


"The tired men' [S4] 

Inanimate head nouns with deflected agreement: 
(6) mustasfayat sagira ^ haàssa 

hospital.FPL small.rsc  private.FsG 

‘Small private hospitals’ [S1] 
(7) il-malabis il-gedida 

DEF-clothes.MPL DEF-new.FSG 


‘The new clothes’ [S10] 


(8) atbaq ladida 
dish.wPL — tasty.FsG 


"Tasty dishes' [S5] 


(9) asgar  masqaya 
tree.FPL  watered.PP.Fsc 


‘Watered trees’ [S12] 


The rules shown in examples (7)-(9) are in contrast with Rein- 
hardt (1894, 265), who generically states that broken plurals— 


unless masculine by nature—have strict agreement. 
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Collective nouns can also be distinguished in terms of an- 
imate and inanimate, in referring to the agreement rules. Col- 
lective animate non-human nouns, such as livestock, e.g., bos 
‘camels’, hos ‘goats’, and baqar ‘cows’, are grammatically treated 
as feminine plurals, as seems to happen in the primary data for 


animals in general:? 


(10) el-bos el-qalilat 
DEF-camel.cOLL DEF-few.FPL 


‘The few camels’ [S4] 


(11) el-hos yuklen 
DEF-goat.COLL  eat.3FPL 


‘The goats are eating.’ [S8] 


(12) baqar  sudat 
cow.coLL  black.FPL 


‘Black cows’ [S14] 


Inanimate collective nouns, e.g., ‘hair’, ‘chickpeas’, ‘dates’, 


show masculine singular agreement in the primary data. 


(13) hada d-dengu ladid wagid 
DEM.PROX.MSG  DEF-chickpea.COLL tasty.MSG very 


‘These chickpeas are very delicious.’ [S10] 


? Consider these examples: al-fa*yàn ya‘isen fi-l-gibal ‘Snakes are com- 
mon (lit. live") in the mountains’ [S5], or hadeéld l-kullab kabirat ‘these 
dogs are big’ [S9]. Reinhardt (1894, 266) also reports that collective 
nouns referring to animals behave as feminine when it comes to 
agreement rules. 
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(14) Ati Sa‘ar-he tawil wa 
sister.FSG-PRON.1SG hair.cOLL-PRON.3FSG  long.MsG CONJ 
swed 
black.Msc 


‘My sister has long black hair.’ [S9] 


The words used to indicate dates vary according to the 
ripeness of the date, but the most general ones are tumur, suhh, 
and ratab. While tumur is a plural form (SG tamr) and, therefore, 
behaves as other plural nouns, suhh and ratab are collectives 
and show different behaviours when it comes to agreement. 


Consider the following: 


(15) is-suhh el-helü 
DEF-date.COLL DEF-Sweet.MSG 


‘The sweet dates’ 


(16) yisill ir-ratab wa-yibi--hum 
take.3Msc  DEF-date.cOLL CONJ-sell.3MsG-PRON.3MPL 


‘He takes dates and sells them’! [S2] 


In (15), suhh attracts masculine singular agreement for all the 
participants to this study.'' The term ratab, on the other hand, is 
definite and attracts masculine plural agreement (expressed 
through the suffix pronoun -hum ‘them’). Further evidence of 


the anomalous behaviour of ratab is provided in example (77) 


10 Although examples (11), (13), (14), and (16) are not noun phrases, 
they serve to support the argument about agreement with collective 
heads. 

11 Reinhardt (1894, 266) reports an example with sohh, which also 
takes masculine singular agreement. 
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of this chapter: in that instance, ratab is indefinite and attracts 
masculine singular agreement. The peculiar behaviour of ratab 
might be explained by the fact that it is considered a collective 
noun only when indefinite and not when definite. If so, then in- 
dividuation might play a role in identifying ratab as a masculine 
plural noun, especially when looking at the features of specifici- 
ty and definiteness. It would be interesting to investigate fur- 
ther how inanimate collective nouns are treated elsewhere in 
the district and in Oman or neighbouring countries, although 
often not systematically used. 

Dual nouns take, in the primary data, plural agreement 


and agree in gender with the head noun:'” 


(17) hadela l-mustasfin al-gadidat 
DEM.PROX.FPL DEF-hospital.FDL ^ DEF-new.FPL 


‘These two new hospitals’ [S1] 


(18) riggalin zenin 
man.DL good.MPL 


‘Two good men’ [S3] 


In (17), both the demonstrative pronoun hadelà and the adjec- 
tive gedidat agree with the head noun, e.g., the dual form mus- 
tasfin, as feminine plurals. This happens because a dual noun 
"indicates some degree of individuation, and hence usually does 


not provide collective reference" (Brustad 2000, 57). 


12 In accordance with Reinhardt's (1894, 267) data. 
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1.1.3. Synthetic and Analytic Genitive 


In modern Arabic dialects, possession and ownership are vari- 
ously expressed. The comparative study of possessive linkers by 
Eksell-Harning (1980) is a good starting point, as well as the 
work by Bettega (2019b), which the interested reader is re- 
ferred to for more insights on the topic. 

In the primary data, two main constructions can be found: 
the construct phrase (or synthetic genitive, known in Arabic as 
idafa), which links together two nouns in a relationship of pos- 
sessor and possessed, and the analytic genitive (henceforth, 
AG), which uses genitive markers to express possession or rela- 
tionship between two nouns. 

The synthetic genitive is a construction that consists of a 
noun and a modifier, usually linked by the definite article Öl- 


/el- depending on the context: 
(19) bistàn  el-giran 
garden.sG DEF-neighbour.MPL 


‘The garden of the neighbours’ [S15] 


(20) masna‘  it-tumür 
factory.sG — DEF-date.PL 


‘Date factory’ [S2] 
(21) markaz is-sahha n-nisá 
centre.sG  DEF-health.Fsa DEF-woman.FPL 


‘Centre for women’s health’ [S7] 


(22) malkat nur 
engagement.FsG Nur 


‘Nur’s engagement’ [S3] 
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These examples show how the synthetic genitive construction 
does not exclusively indicate a relationship of possession, but 
also a relationship of generic belonging or characterisation, de- 
spite displaying the same pattern as nouns in a genuinely pos- 
sessive construction. This is the case in examples (19) and (22), 
whereas example (20) provides evidence of a relationship of 
characterisation or description specifying the type of factory. 
Lastly, example (21) shows a double construct state. Although 
in theory there is no limit to the number of possible coordinated 
components in a construct state if the juxtaposition is main- 
tained, very long strings of synthetic genitive are almost null in 
the primary data; strings that count more than three elements 
are usually interrupted by employing an AG construction (see 
further in this section). 

In the synthetic genitive phrase, nothing can come be- 
tween the noun and the modifier, except for the definite article 
or a demonstrative pronoun, e.g., Sa‘ar hadi l-bint ‘the hair of 
this girl'—considered to be in apposition to the lexical item it 
precedes. 

In the al-‘Awabi district vernacular, it is possible to use 
the synthetic genitive construction for the following categories: 
alienable possession, such as in example (19) above, and inal- 
ienable possession, e.g., yad el-bint ‘the girl’s hand’; naming, 
e.g., madinat ir-rustáq ‘the town of Rustaq’, where the first noun 
is a geographical noun and the second is a proper noun; con- 
tainer-contents, e.g., fingan qahwa ‘a cup of coffee’ and not ‘a 


coffee cup’, or example (20) above, where the first is a noun 
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denoting an object and the second is a noun of substance;? and 
material, e.g., hatim dahab ‘a gold ring’, where the first is a con- 
crete noun and the second is a noun of material. The primary 
data, however, show that for the latter category, the syntethic 
genitive and AG constructions are interchangeable irrespective 
of age, provenance, or level of education of the speaker, e.g., 
hatim mal dahab ‘a gold ring’. 

The synthetic genitive construction is always considered 
definite, if the second term of the annexation is determined, as 
in examples (19)-(21), and in the genitive relations of aliena- 
ble/inalienable possession and naming. In the genitive relations 
of container-content and material, instead, the synthetic geni- 
tive can also be indefinite. 

Another common example of synthetic genitive is the rela- 
tionship of possession expressed through the possessive pro- 
nouns (see ch. 3, §1.2.3). Nouns that have “inherent posses- 
sion"—in Payne’s (1997, 105) terminology—use this type of 
construction. These include body parts, kinship, and terms re- 
ferring to personal adornments, e.g., bint-i ‘my daughter’; yad-is 
‘your (FSG) hand; kumm-o ‘his kumma (Omani hat)’. 

The second type of possessive construction sees the use of 
genitive markers or exponents, i.e., grammaticalised nouns ex- 
pressing ‘property’ or ‘ownership’, and it is known in the litera- 
ture as the analytic genitive. Eksell-Harning (1980, 10-11) 


13 Watson (1993, 183) defines this genitive relation as “genitive of de- 
scription,” which are usually indefinite: “the sense of genitive of de- 
scription can be rendered attributively by making the modifier a rela- 
tional (nisbah) or other adjective.” 
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states that “modern Arabic dialects show a tendency towards an 
analytic language structure,” probably caused by the loss of the 
case endings and, in some cases, by the reduction of the catego- 
ries of number and gender. The AG is, indeed, found throughout 
the Arabic-speaking world, although different dialects use dif- 
ferent genitive exponents with different functions, scope, and 
limitations. In most of the dialects, both synthetic and analytic 
genitive constructions are used, “and the choice between them 
creates a dynamic process of language development” (Eksell- 
Harning 1980, 11). 

According to the classification made by Eksell-Harning 
(1980, 158) in her comparative study, Omani Arabic varieties 
belong to the second group of dialects, where the AG occurs 
sporadically, the semantic categories of the AG cannot be struc- 
tured, and formal factors are decisive for the choice of the AG. 
However, Eksell-Harning’s sources for Oman were mainly Rein- 
hardt (1894) for the northern part, and Rhodokanakis (1908, 
1911) for Dhofar, whereas more recent studies show different 
behaviours of genitive exponents in both areas. 

The Omani dialects for which we have documentation 
present three main markers, all derived from nouns expressing 
possession and ownership in some way: in Dhofar, according to 
Davey (2016), haqq ‘right, entitlement’ and mal ‘property’ are of 


common occurrence, with no difference in use or function; a 


14 These works have not been used as sources for this study, since 
Davey (2016) gives a much more reliable and recent account of the 
Arabic dialect spoken in Dhofar today. 

15 Taking into consideration Eksell-Harning's use of Rhodokanakis 
(1908, 1911) as source for Dhofari Arabic, Davey (2016, 228) states: 
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third type is hal ‘state’, reported also by Reinhardt (1894) and 
of common occurrence in the primary data presented in this 
study. The main problem with Reinhardt’s (1894, 79) descrip- 
tion of genitive markers is that, despite stating that hal and mal 
are hdufig ‘common’, they both appear very sporadically in the 
texts reported at the end of his work. The German scholar adds 
other grammaticalised terms apparently used as genitive mark- 
ers in his informants’ speech. These are the APs ray/rayat ‘see- 
ing’, sahib ‘owner’, and bū < ,! ‘father’. The latter is also used 
as a relative pronoun. With the sole exceptions of hal and mal, 
and partly of bū, none of the other markers reported by Rein- 
hardt occur in the primary data. 

Based on the primary data, the most common exponents 
in use are indeed hal and mdl. However, only mal conveys a 
genitive function, whereas hal is instead syntactically a preposi- 
tion used to convey a completely different type of relation in 
this dialect. 

In contrast with Dhofari Arabic, hal and mdl are indeclin- 
able forms, which means that they do not agree in gender and 
number with the noun they refer to, acting merely as linkers be- 
tween the noun (N) and the modifier (M). 

The phrase with an exponent usually follows this con- 
struction: N + mal / hal + M, e.g., dišdaša mdl ir-riggal ‘a men's 
dishdasha’; hadiya hal Nir ‘the gift for Nur’. The modifier, as in 


“the current data in this study does indeed reveal that the AGC [ana- 
lytic genitive construction] is far more common in CDA [coastal 
Dhofari Arabic] than was previously thought, and can express a varie- 
ty of different possessive relationships”. 
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the case of the synthetic genitive, can be another noun, a parti- 
ciple, an adjective, a numeral, or an infinitive—and it is defi- 
nite. 

Examples with an indefinite modifier are rare in the pri- 
mary data, but they can be found, for example, in the categories 
of material, e.g., higab mal harir ‘a silk hijab’, and of non- 
possessive qualification, e.g., example (25) below. This type of 
relationship can also be found in Sample Text 2—provided in 
the Appendix of this study—‘ysti mal gebel ‘my life in the moun- 
tains’. The latter example is particularly interesting because the 
term gebel seems to convey characterisation and certainly not 
possession. Using this phrase, the speaker intends to draw atten- 
tion to the type of life he will talk about, i.e., the part of his life 
spent in the mountains. In these cases—although quite rare in 
the primary data—the exponenet conveys a relationship not of 
possession, but rather of description or qualification. 

Similarly, this type of relationship is conveyed by the gen- 
itive marker mal in expressions of professions and specialisa- 
tion, e.g., duktur mal wasm ‘doctor of traditional medicine’, 
brofesür mal l-adab il-ingriziyya ‘professor of English literature’. 

Brustad (2000) identifies formal and pragmatic factors 
that come into play when the speaker needs to choose between 
the synthetic genitive and the AG contruction. Among the for- 
mal motivations, Brustad (2000, 74) considers “multi-term an- 
nexation (three or more nouns), the presence of modifying ad- 
jectives and parallel phrases with more than one head noun." 


This is consistent with the primary data presented in this study, 
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where mal can be used to cut the line of coordinated items in a 


construct phrase, as in 


(23) maktab il-qabül mal el-madrasa 
office.sG DEF-admission.sG GEN  DEF-school.rFsG 


‘The admission office of the school’ [S7] 


Furthermore, the genitive exponent is preferred with for- 


eign loanwords: 


(24) instagram mal-is 
Instagram ^ GEN-PRON.2FSG 


"Your Instagram profile' [S5] 


(25) raqm-o mal whatsapp 
number.sG-PRON.3MsG GEN WhatsApp 


‘His WhatsApp number’ [S9] 
With nouns ending with a long vowel: 


(26) kursi mal-i 
SOfa.SG GEN-PRON.1SG 
‘My sofa’ [S7] 

(27) gūti mal-is 
shoe.sG | GEN-PRON.2FSG 


*Your shoe' [S12] 


and when the AG noun phrase is in predicative position within 
a nominal clause, e.g., hadi is-siyyara mal-i ‘this car is mine'.!6 
Words of foreign origin may or may not take the genitive 


marker: nouns like tilifün ‘telephone’ or titün 'toddler"" seem to 


16 See current chapter, 82.1 for more details on nominal clauses. 
17 The form titün is a Swahili loanword. 
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prefer a synthetic genitive construction, e.g., tilifun-i$ ‘your (FSG) 
phone’, titün-he ‘her toddler’. A possible explanation is that they 
are treated by the speaker as inalienable possessions and behave 
syntactically as such. 

Among the pragmatic functions of the genitive exponent, 
Brustad (2000, 76) argues that “the exponent places a focus on 
the possessing noun not conveyed by the construct phrase" (ital- 
ics in the original). This statement might explain the simultane- 
ous use of the synthetic and analytic genitive constructions also 
found in the primary data. Thus, for example, a phrase like 
kitab el-bint ‘the book of the girl’ can be replaced by kitab mal el- 
bint, with no apparent difference in meaning, but a difference in 
function: mal emphasises the possessor, in this case the girl 
(bint). 

This interchange in the constructions for expressing pos- 
session is valid for almost every kind of relation, except for 
terms having inherent possessive value, such as parts of the 
body and kinship. Thus, it is not possible to find in the primary 
data phrases like *umm mdl-o ‘his mother’, but always umm-o; 
or like *yad mal-i3 ‘your (FSG) hand’, but always yad-i3, irrespec- 
tive of gender, age, provenance, or level of education of the 
speaker. 

The exponent hdl, conversely, conveys a function different 
from that of mal. In accordance with the primary data collected, 
hal cannot be considered a marker of genitive relation, but ra- 


ther is a preposition, albeit carrying strong pragmatic values.'® 


18 Davey (2016, 230) reports some examples where the genitive expo- 
nents mal and haqq appear to be interchangeable, “with no resulting 
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If mal is used mainly to express a genitive relation of belonging, 
hal is used in contexts that indicate a benefactual relation: in all 
the examples found in the primary data, hal expresses a benefit 
for the modifier (the second item of the annexation, as stated 


above) and what in English translates as ‘for, to’. 


(28) hado awlad ‘amm-ha Sey 
took.3MPL child.wPL  uncle.MsG-PRON.3FSG something 
w-baqit hal-he 
CONJ-remain.AP.MSG PREP-PRON.3FSG 
‘Her cousins took something, and the rest was for her.’ 
[S1] 


(29) hadi l-hadiya hal-is 
DEM.PROX.FSG DEF-present.FSG PREP-PRON. 2FSG 


‘This gift is for you.’ [S7] 
(30) hadela l-msakik hal el-giràn 


DEM.PROX.MPL DEF-Skewer.PL PREP DEF-neighbour.MPL 


‘These skewers are for the neighbours.’ [S10] 


In example (28), the speaker is talking about the division 
of an inheritance and hdl expresses beneficial value for the mod- 
ifier (in this case represented by the possessive pronoun -he, 
‘her’). In (30), the speaker is referring to the skewers that are 
traditionally brought to neighbours and relatives on the second 
day of Eid celebrations. We may thus presume that hal again is 


intended to convey here benefit for the modifier. 


change in meaning.” Whatever the case may be, this does not seem to 
be possible in the speech of my informants, since mal and hal convey 
distinct functions in the primary data. 
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Consider the following examples, which show how mal 


and hdl are not interchangeable in the informants’ speech: 
(a) call JU OES lie 


hada l-kitab mal el-bint 
DEM.PROX.MSG DEF-book.MSG GEN  DEF-girl.FsG 


‘This book belongs to the girl’ 
(b) eal JE CES lis 
hada l-kitāb hāl el-bint 


DEM.PROX.MSG DEF-book.MSG PREP DEF-girl.FSG 


‘This book is for the girl’ 


These sentences were elicited from all the informants involved 
in this research. In all cases, regardless of age, provenance, or 
level of education, the speakers clearly used the two construc- 
tions to convey the two different functions. The same difference 
is found by Bettega (2019b), who states that hal expresses a da- 
tive case in his data, thus being a marker of clausal relation ra- 
ther than genitive. As far as the primary data in this study are 
concerned, hal can be considered a preposition and not a geni- 
tive marker, also confuting Reinhardt’s position.’ 

A third, more rarely used, genitive exponent is bi (< abi 
‘father’), which is also used as a relative pronoun in the primary 
data (for further details, see next section). Only two examples 
showing bū in its genitive functions appear in the primary data, 


and they were found in YS: 


1? “Dass das Genitiv-Verhaltniss häufig durch die Wörter mál Besitz 
und hal Zustand, mit Beibehaltung des Artikels umschrieben wird” 
(Reinhardt 1894, 79, italics in the original). 
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(31) asma' es-sawt bū mmi-na? 
hear.1SG DEF-voice.sG GEN mother.FSG-PRON. 1PL 


‘I hear our mum’s voice.’ [S5] 


(32) es-siyyara bū ahmad 
DEF-car.FSG GEN Ahmad 


‘Ahmad’s car’ [S6] 


Unfortunately, the examples are not sufficiently numerous to 
support any theory on the use of bü as a genitive exponent, and 
further research is needed. From these two examples, it seems 
that bü can be used when the modifier is a human entity and for 
the categories of both alienable and inalienable possession. 
Eksell-Harning (1980, 160) offers two main criteria to de- 
tect how and when the AG is preferred to the synthetic genitive: 
one is geographical, *in the western region the AG tends to be 
the ordinary way of expressing genitive," whereas "in the east 
the AG is a more or less extensively used complement to the SG 
[synthetic genitive];” the second criterion is socio-cultural, as- 
serting that the AG is more widespread in urban dialects and 
less in the rural dialects and almost completely absent in Bedou- 
in dialects. The reason lies in the marked heterogeneity of ur- 
ban environments compared to rural realities. These statements 
are not entirely applicable to the vernacular presented here, 
since, as shown in this section, the AG is very productive, as it 


is also in other neighbouring dialects,?' and it is not always used 


20 The form mmi-na lit. ‘our mother’ is the informal way children call 
their mother. 

?! Qafisheh (1977, 117) states that the genitive exponents in Gulf Ara- 
bic hagg and mal are often used to avoid structural ambiguity, i.e., 
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as a complement to the synthetic genitive, but rather expresses 
different genitive relations based on pragmatic and functional 
factors. 

With regards to the criteria chosen for this study, no dif- 
ference has been found in the use of the analytic or the synthet- 
ic construction in respect of age, gender, or level of education of 
the speakers involved. Moreover, no difference has been found 
in respect of the different geographical areas which form the al- 
‘Awabi district, i.e., Wadi Bani Kharüs and neighbouring villag- 


es. 


1.1.4. Attributive Clause 


Following Watson (1993), a relative clause functions as a modi- 
fier of a noun phrase, thereby becoming an attribute of the 
noun phrase. In a sentence like ‘the boy who lived in the coun- 
tryside', the boy represents the head (or noun phrase) and the 
relative clause who lived in the countryside is the modifier (Payne 
1997, 325). The head and the modifier are linked together by 
the relative pronoun. In the primary data, the two relative pro- 
nouns illi and bü are used; both are indeclinable. 

In the construction of a relative clause, it is important to 
distinguish between a definite and an indefinite head noun. The 


relative pronouns are used only when the head noun is definite; 


when “both elements of a noun construct have the same gender"; hagg 
precedes “animate or inanimate nouns, while mal is used with inani- 
mate nouns." In Bahraini Arabic, Holes (2016, 223) finds no particular 
differences in the use of hagg and mal, except that hagg is “used only 
where the relationship was one of part-whole or purpose, and not al- 
ways in these cases." 
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if the head noun is indefinite, the relative clause lacks the rela- 
tiviser and is unmarked.” 
(33) zog-he illi hüwa er-raqm 
husband.MsG-PRON.3FSG REL  PRON.3MsG  DEF-number.sG 
arba‘a muqassar <in > he 
four.F negligent.AP.MSG < in > PRON.3FSG 
‘Her husband who was the number four was negligent to- 
wards her.’ [S1] 
(34) il-may illi yimsi fi-l-balad gay 
DEF-water.M REL  walk.3Msc  in-DEF-village.FsG come.AP.MSG 
min  el-gebel 
from  pEF-mountain.MsG 
"The water that flows into the village is coming from the 


mountain.' [S1] 


As examples (33) and (34) show, there are no restrictions on 
the semantic typology of the head noun to which the relative 
pronoun refers: in (33) the head noun desigates a human entity, 
i.e., zog ‘husband’, whereas in (34) the head is a non-human 
noun, i.e., may ‘water’. 

When the head noun is indefinite, the relative pronoun is 


omitted, and the relative clause is unmarked, as in (35). 


?? The same is found by Davey (2016) for Dhofari Arabic and by Holes 
(2016) for Bahraini dialects. However, Holes (2016, 387-88) later 
states that “in the speech of some elderly and uneducated B-dialect 
speakers” other forms can be found (i.e., iladi, illadi, and illi), even if 
they occur rarely. 
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(35) yistgil fi nahal yistatni 
work.3Msc in palm garden.rsG rent.3Msc 


*He works in a palm garden (that) he rents.' [S2] 


The relative pronoun bü is found in sedentary dialects of Oman 
(cf. Holes 2008), and it is rarely found in any other neighbour- 
ing Arabic dialects.” In the al-‘Awabi district, bū is used in 
more informal contexts and especially among YS. Reinhardt 
(1894, 34-35) reports bü and its negative form bussi—which 
never appears in the primary data—as relative pronouns; there 
is no trace of illi. The relative pronoun bü might well have been 
the more widespread form in this region at Reinhardt's time, a 
fact that is also evidenced by the high occurrence of bü in Rein- 
hardt's texts. It is highly possible that bü is now being replaced 
by the more mainstream form illi due to the phenomenon of lin- 
guistic homogenisation mentioned in ch. 1, 83.0. 
(36) er-riggal bū _ yibi‘ al-hodara 

DEF-man.MSG REL buy.3Msc DEF-vegetable.pL 

‘amm-i 

uncle.MSG-PRON. 1sG 


‘The man who buys the vegetables is my uncle.’ [S5] 


Another clue supporting bü as the original relative form of 


this dialect is the fact that it is also found in local proverbs:?* 


? [n Gulf Arabic (Qafisheh 1977), in San'ani Arabic (Watson 1993), 
and in Najdi Arabic (Ingham 1994) the main relative pronoun is illi 
(or alladi). 

4 The reader can find the complete list of proverbs collected in the al- 
‘Awabi district in the Appendix. 
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(37) bu yatkall ‘ala gér-o w-qallal 
REL depend.3mMsG on other-PRON.3MSG  CONJ-became less.3MsG 
her-o 


good-PRON.3MSG 


‘Who relies on someone else loses his right’ 


Both illi and bū can also function as general relativisers, 
i.e., ‘the one who, whoever’, ‘that which’, etc. In this case, they 
introduce a non-attributive clause, i.e., they do not have a head 
noun to modify: 
(38) illi yrid yitla ila l-wadi bani harūş 

REL want.3MsG go.3MsG to DeEF-wadi Bani  Kharus 

mamnü* ba‘ad il-magrib yitla‘ 

forbidden.PP.MsG after DEF-sunset  go.3MsG 

‘He who wants to go to Wadi Bani Kharüs is not allowed 


to go after the sunset.’ [S1] 

(39) bū mā baya Gs tsill es-samak faqat 
REL NEG want.AP.FsG rice take.3rsG DEF-fish only 
‘She who doesn't want rice takes the fish only.’ [S6] 

(40) bū fi masqat trüh ilā l-maktab 
REL in Muscat  go.3FSG to  DEF.OFFICE.SG 


‘Whoever is in Muscat goes to the office.’ [S9] 


Neither illi nor bü show gender distinction; in (39) bü is 
followed by a feminine singular AP, since the question is ad- 


dressed to a group made of only women. 
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1.2. Verb Phrase 


A verb phrase is a phrase whose head is a verb. In its simple 
conjugated form, the verb may already contain all the infor- 
mation needed to complete the clause meaning—albeit a transi- 


tive verb usually needs a complement: 


(a) ekal ‘I eat.’ 
(b) šribti ‘You (FSG) drank.’ 


Arabic verbs have received much attention from linguists, 
who have tried to identify whether their binary opposition is 
based on temporal (i.e., past versus non-past) or aspectual (i.e., 
perfectivity versus imperfectivity) factors, or on a combination 
of the two (cf. Eisele 1999). The reality is that in modern Arabic 
dialects it is not always possible to draw a clear demarcation 
between these categories. 

For a thorough analysis of TAM categories in Omani Ara- 
bic, the interested reader is referred to Bettega (2019a), who 
provides numerous examples from his corpus of northern Oma- 
ni data and to Brustad (2000), Dahl (1985), Comrie (1976; 
1985), Payne (1997), Eades and Persson (2013), and Ingham 
(1994), who deal either with the theory of TAM categories or 
how these categories apply to various Arabic dialects. 

In the verb section of his description of syntax, Reinhardt 
(1894, 271) briefly speaks of die Tempora, a label that seems to 
include both tense and aspect. Admittedly, the German author’s 
omission of TAM categories is understandable, firstly because 
these categories had not yet been thoroughly studied at his 
time, and secondly, because the book was merely considered 


teaching material and not a linguistic description as such. 
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Nonetheless, Reinhardt provides some useful information. 
He says that the Perfect indicates either an action completed in 
the past (especially in narrative contexts), an action that is tak- 
ing place at the moment of speaking, or an action that will take 
place in the future. The latter is especially common, according 
to Reinhardt (1894, 271), in oaths and wishes. 

The Imperfect, on the other hand, describes an unfinished 
action in the present and the future; it is often used in subordi- 
nate clauses and in narrations to express the Unvollendete ‘unfin- 
ished’ (cf. Reinhardt 1894, 272). 

In the following subsections, I will examine the roles of 
each morphological VP form with supporting examples from the 
primary data, without the intention of going further into the 


debate on tense and aspect. 


1.2.1. Tense, Aspect and the VP Morphology 


The labels ‘s-stem’ and ‘p-stem’ introduced in ch. 3, §2.0, are of- 
ten used by scholars of the field to avoid implying any temporal 
and/or aspectual value to the morphological verb form. These 
forms, however, may carry temporal and aspectual values de- 


pending on their stems and/or the context of the utterance. 


The S-stem VP 


The s-stem is usually employed in a VP expressing a state or an 
action that was completed in the past and that is not relevant to 
the present situation. Thus, the time value of the s-stem is past 


and carries a perfective aspectual value. 
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The following example, narrated by a middle-aged illit- 
erate woman from Wadi Bani Kharüs (i.e., $2), serves as an ex- 
ample of how s-stem verbs (highlighted in bold) are employed 


in past contexts and how their perfective value is conveyed: 


(41) rühne ila masqat w-nasit kef usalne hinak ba‘adin zogi 
Stagal fi is-safara al-britannya w-staqar hinàk hawal talat 
sanuwat ba‘adin gine fi l-‘awabi fi as-sab'inat w-‘ayst ‘indo 
fi l-*awabi wa hadd” hadi l-mazr'a l-kabira ba‘adin saw- 
wena bet w-and gubt tisa‘ awldd, tnin mato w-baàqin saba‘. 
hadi kanat hayyati 
*We went to Muscat, I forgot how we arrived there. 
Then my husband worked at the British embassy, and he 
stayed there for about three years. Then we came to al- 
‘Awabi in the Seventies, and I lived with him in al- 
‘Awabi and I took this big palm garden. Then we built a 
house. I had nine children, two died and seven have re- 


mained. This was my life.’ [S2] 


In (41) the speaker lists a sequence of events which are all con- 
nected one after the other by the adverb ba‘adin (‘then’). The 
actions expressed by the VPs in (41) are all punctual, in that 
they start and finish in the past with no repercussions in the 
present state of events. In narrative past contexts of this kind, 
the s-stem is always preferred. Here are two more examples of 


narrative past: 


25 This form is the result of the assimilation of the /t/ suffix in c» ‘I 
took’. 
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(42) marra wahid surt Sind awldd-i 
time one.MSG went.1sG to child. MPL-PRON.1SG 
w-Sarraft il-makan  w-riga't 


CONJ-visited.1sG DEF-place.MSG cCONJ-came_back.1sG 
‘Once I went to my children, I visited the place, and I 
came back.’ [S8] 


(43) darast fi-l-gami‘a sultan qabis w-ba‘adin 
studied.1sG at-DeF-university.rsc Sultan Qaboos  coNJ-then 
ruht ila bahrin w-galast hunak sitte — ashür 
went.lsG to Bahrain coNJ-stayed.1sc there  six.FsG month.MPL 
‘I studied at Sultan Qaboos University and then I went to 


Bahrain, and I stayed there for six months.’ [S6] 


According to primary data, the s-stem always appears in 
this context, although other uses are possible in different penin- 
sular dialects (cf. Holes 2016). 


The P-stem VP 


For its part, the p-stem form is employed to describe an action 
as incomplete, carrying an imperfective aspectual value. This 
incomplete action can be depicted as durative, continuous, or 
habitual. 

P-stem conveying durative action: 


(44) ays ma‘ uht-i wa umm-i 
live.lsG with sister.FSG-PRON.1SG CONJ mother.FSG-PRON.1SG 


‘I live with my sister and my mother.’ [S9] 


In (44), the speaker is talking about a situation—i.e., living with 


her mother and sister—that started prior to the time of the ut- 
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terance and it will continue for the time being. The action ex- 
pressed by the p-stem a*y3 is therefore durative. 


P-stem conveying continuous action: 


is-sagirin yal‘abo hārig 
DEF-small.MPL play.3MPL outside 


‘The kids are playing outside.’ [S5] 


In (45), the p-stem yal'abo expresses an action that is simulta- 
neous to the time of the utterance, since the kids are in the pro- 
cess of playing. The VP, therefore, depicts continuous action. 


P-stem conveying a habitual action: 


(46) kill yom azür giran-i w-asrub 
every day.MsG visit.lsc neighbour.MPL-PRON.1SG coNJ-drink.1sG 
qahwa ma‘-hum w-ba‘adin arga‘ l-bet 
coffee ^ with-PRON.3MPL coNJ-then go back.1sG DEF-house.MsG 
w-atbah el-gada  hàl is-sagirin 
CONJ-cook.lsG pEF-unch for  pEF-small.MPL 
'Everyday I visit my neighbours and drink coffee with 
them. Then I go back home and cook lunch for the kids.' 
[S7] 


In (46) the speaker is describing her daily routine; therefore, 
the actions can be depicted as habitual. 

The p-stem, contrary to the s-stem, does not have a de- 
fault time reference: it can refer to the present, to the past and 


to the future. Consider these examples: 
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(47) asbah zog-he riggal ger yisrub 
became.3mMsG  husband.MsG-PRON.3FSG  man.Msc different drink.3Msc 
hamr  yidrab-he yistum-he yitkallam 
wine beat.3MsG-PRON.3FSG  insult.3MsG-PRON.3rsG talk.3Msc 
‘ali-he hüwa ma madbut la 
about-PRON.3FSG he not correct.PP.MSG not 
yitti-he malabis w-fulüs lakin  tistigil 
give.3MSG-PRON.3FSG cloth.PL ^ CONJ-money.cOLL but work. 3FSG 
Sweyya w-nds tharraqo ali-he 


alittle — coNJ-people suffer.3MPL for-PRON.3FSG 

'Her husband became a different man. He would drink 
wine, beat her, insult her, and speak ill of her. He was not 
a good man. He wouldn't give her clothes or money. Alt- 
hough she worked a little, people suffered for her.’ [S1] 


(48) agib il-awlad ila l-duktür bukra 
bring.lsG  pEF-child.uPL to  DEF-doctor.MsG tomorrow 


‘I (will) bring the kids to the doctor tomorrow.’ [S10] 


In (48), the speaker is telling the story of a woman whose hus- 
band mistreated her. The s-stem asbah sets the story time in the 
past, but the p-stem verbs bring the story forward, describing a 
set of habitual actions that lasted for some time. In this sense, 
the habitual function of the p-stem is also maintained in past 
context. Further evidence of the past context is given by the 
negative marker là, which in the primary data negates only the 
s-stem or the past tense.”° 


© Negation in the al-‘Awabi district is discussed in ch. 4, 83.0. 
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Brustad (2000, 186) calls the use of the p-stem in past 
context “historical present” and says that it arises from the need 
of the speaker “to be as close as possible to the audience.” 
Something similar is mentioned by Holes (2016, 239), when he 
says that “the p-stem is often used to give a sense of drama and 
immediacy when narrating past events.” Switching between 
verb forms in storytelling and narrations is also used by speak- 
ers to differentiate between actions in the background and ac- 
tions that move the story forward.? 

Often, the time reference of the p-stem is supported by the 
context of the utterance and/or the presence of an adjoining 


word, e.g., a temporal adverb, such as bukra ‘tomorrow’ in (48). 


The AP 


In the debate on tense and aspect in modern Arabic vernaculars, 
the AP plays a leading role, being the most disputed issue. Due 
to its nature intermediate between noun and verb, scholars have 
long argued over its temporal and aspectual values. For a thor- 
ough analysis of tense and aspect of the AP in Omani and Gulf 
Arabic, the interested reader is referred to the works by Bettega 
(2019a) and Eades and Persson (2013). 

In the primary data, the AP commonly appears in every- 
day speech and narrative discourse with the whole spectrum of 
time values, i.e., past, present and future. Reinhardt's contribu- 
tion to the role of the AP in the dialect spoken by his informants 
is that it often carries an adjectival value, as in ir-riggal mayt 
‘the man is dead’ (Reinhardt 1894, 272). This holds true for the 


?7 On this see also, Brustad (2000), Holes (2016), and Persson (2015). 
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primary data, where the AP of stative verbs may have the syn- 
tactic role of an adjective, also in accordance with Eades and 
Persson (2013), e.g., el-bint nayma ‘the girl is asleep/is sleeping’. 

With present time reference, the AP usually behaves as a 
normal adjective, as in (49), indicating an action simultaneous 


to the utterance time:?? 


(49) in-nahil kibar w-šweyya min-hin ‘aysat 
DEF-palms.FPL  big.PL CONJ-a few.FSG ^ Of-PRON.3FPL live.AP.FPL 
‘The palms are old and only a few of them are living’ (Mo- 
rano 2020, 119) 


Ll ve 


In the example above, the AP *ay3át presents strict agreement 
with the head in-nahil ‘the palms’, as a normal adjective. 
The AP is also found in the primary data with past and fu- 
ture time reference. Consider the following examples: 
(50) abü-y riga* umān  fi-s-sab'inàt 
father-PRON.1sG came back.3«dsa Oman in-pErF-Seventies 
w-sayd es-surtan fa-tatawwur 
CONJ-help.AP.MsG DEF-sultan.MsG — CONJ-advanced.3MsG 
w-banda ‘uman 
CONJ-built.3MsG Oman 
‘My father came back to Oman in the Seventies and has 
helped the Sultan to advance and build the country.’ 
[S12] 


8 More examples are given in Morano (2020). 
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(51) il-bidar gayb es-suhh fi-l-‘asr 
DEF-farmer.MSG bring.AP.MSG DEF-date.COLL in-DEF-afternoon 
‘The farmer will bring (lit. ‘is bringing’) the dates in the 
afternoon’ (Morano 2020, 120) 


When used in past contexts, as in (50), the AP often expresses 
an action that is relevant to the present time of the utterance. 
Therefore, whilst all the main VPs in (50) are in the s-stem, the 
action of ‘helping’ to build the new Oman is expressed by means 
of the AP sayd. By doing so, the speaker moves the attention to 
the fact that Oman is the way it is today thanks in part to her 
father. 

Example (51) shows the AP in a future time reference. 
This is found especially with the AP of motion verbs and is al- 
ways accompanied by a temporal adverb. 

The aspectual value associated with the AP is ‘perfect’, as- 
signing to a past state some relevance with respect to the time 
of the utterance. When talking about aspect and AP, we cannot 
disregard the concepts of lexical aspect (or Aktionsart) and telic- 
ity, the former being the internal temporal constituency of ver- 
bal predicates and the latter being an inherent quality of VPs 
whose action or state may (or may not) lead to a conclusion.” 

In the primary data, the AP can convey either a perfect or 


an imperfective aspect, and never the perfective one. 


2° Not many works to date deal with these concepts in Peninsular dia- 
lects. Nevertheless, the reader may find interesting the discussion on 
Aktionsart and telicity in GA and NA, respectively by Eades and Pers- 
son (2013) and Ingham (1994). 
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The recent work by Bettega (2019a), which analyses a 
corpus of 2200 verbs in Omani Arabic, found that 11.6 percent 
of it consisted of APs. Of these, he found that the number of 
participles of telic and atelic verbs were almost the same (i.e., 
130 and 119 respectively), demonstrating that the AP does not 
privilege one type of verb stem over the other. 

The AP of telic verbs like qarà ‘to read’ can bear only per- 
fect aspect in the primary data, since it can only give the result- 
ant reading ‘having read’ and indicates a past that has some rel- 
evance to the present time of the utterance (cf. Brustad 2000, 
171). 

However, telic stative verbs can also have a progressive 
reading in this dialect, i.e., concomitant with the time of the ut- 
terance, if accompanied by the semi-grammaticalised? AP form 
of the verb galas ‘sit, stay’, i.e., galis / galsa / galsin / galsat, fol- 
lowed by the p-stem verb (Morano 2020, 117): 


(52) galsa aqra l-quràn  taww, ba‘ad ‘asar 
sit.AP.FSG  read.lsG DEF-quran now after ten.M 
daqdyq | arüh ila Il-matbah 
minute.FPL  go.lsG to  DEF-kitchen 
‘I am reading the Quran now; I will go to the kitchen in 


ten minutes.' 


3 Grammaticalisation is the phenomenon by which words represent- 
ing objects or actions, i.e., nouns and verbs, further develop as gram- 
matical markers. The use of galis as a marker of continuous aspect is 
well known in the Gulf area, as well as in other Arabic dialects (cf. 
Caubet 1991, for North African dialects). 
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(53) galis ašūf | i-ahbar taww 
sit.AP.MSG  see.lsG DEF-news.PL now 


‘I am watching the news now.’ 


(54) galsa abhat dawra l-gami‘a 
sit.AP.FSG search.1sG  course.FsG DEF-university.FSG 
mumtaza lākin $gali giddan 
excellent.ssc but expensive.MSG very 
‘I am (still) searching for a good university course, but it 


is very expensive.’ [S3] 


In all examples, the AP of galas is followed by the p-stem form 
that agrees in gender and number with the subject. All these AP 
forms can be translated as ‘I am sitting and reading the Quran’, 
‘I am sitting and watching the news’, and ‘I am sitting and 
searching’, i.e., as two simultaneous actions conveying continu- 
ous aspect. The verb sdf in (53) is an atelic action verb that 
cannot convey a progressive reading without the AP galis/gaàlsa. 

To sum up, in the primary data, the AP can have two 
main readings, i.e., either resultant or progressive, and there- 
fore can be associated only with the ‘perfect’ or ‘imperfective’ 
aspects. According to the primary data, though, the ‘perfect’ as- 
pect can only be related to the AP when it conveys a resultant 
reading; whereas when it conveys a progressive reading, the AP 
carries the ‘imperfective’ aspect. This reading depends on the 
combination of the Aktionsart of the verb involved and on the 
semantic properties of the verb in a given context. 

In the primary data, APs of motion verbs tend to convey a 
progressive reading: AP forms such as gdy ‘come’ and maii 


‘walk’ in all cases—regardless of age, provenance, or level of 
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education of the speaker involved—convey progressive mean- 
ing. By contrast, telic motion verbs give a resultant reading in 
the primary data. Consider these examples, which show how 


telicity can affect the aspectual values of motion verbs: 


(55) sayir martin li l-mustasfi 
gO.AP.MSG  twice.DL to  DEF-hospital.FsG 


‘I have been twice to the hospital.’ [S8] 


(56) rayha ilā l-dikkan 
gO.AP.FSG to  DEF-shop.MSG 


‘I am going to the shop.’ [S11] 


Sar in (55) is a telic motion verb, whereas rah in (56) is an atel- 
ic motion verb. In the first case, the AP sayir indicates a result- 
ant state: the speaker has already been to the hospital, and he is 
seeking help in order not to go back there again. In the second 
case, the AP rdyha conveys a progressive reading and a contin- 
uous state relating to the present time of the utterance. In the 
primary data, there is no evidence of AP of rah with a resulta- 
tive meaning.?! 

Interestingly, Reinhardt (1894, 276) states that the dialect 
he describes employs three main strategies to indicate im Be- 
griffe sein ‘being in the process of: (a) the simple AP; (b) the 
Imperfect (i.e., p-stem verb); and (c) the AP bagi. The latter, es- 
pecially, is used—according to Reinhardt (1894, 226)—with the 
meaning of ‘about to be’ and therefore ‘be in the process of be- 


coming’, as in this example: ssef hadum ‘ad bagi yindeg ‘the fruit 


3! This is also noted by Brustad (2000, 170), who confirms that the 
verb rah “cannot give a resultant meaning in some dialects.” 
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already has seeds, it is about to be ripe’ (Reinhardt 1894, 226). 
A more detailed analysis of the AP form bagi in this dialect can 
be found in the next section. It seems, however, that in Rein- 
hardt it keeps that futurity value which is at the origin of the 
verbal prefix b(i)-. 

The aspectual value of ‘progress’ or ‘being in the process 
of something' seems to be a feature of the AP of motion and sta- 


tive verbs in the informants' speech, as exemplified so far. 


1.2.2. Mood 


Mood is a complex category in dialectal Arabic. Modern Arabic 
dialects show different structures and forms to express mood. 

Payne (1997, 244) defines ‘mood’ as “the speaker's atti- 
tude towards a situation, including the speaker’s belief in its re- 
ality.” Thus, ‘mood’ can be intended as the belief of the speaker 
that the event is possible, necessary, or desirable. And in order 
to express this belief, VPs in the primary data may present a 
verbal prefix or the speaker may employ some modal verbs and 
expressions conveying ‘potentiality’, ‘obligation’, and ‘desire’ 
(see ch. 4, §1.2.5). 

Amongst the unmarked moods (i.e., verbs with zero pre- 
fixes), the primary data show the indicative and the imperative. 
The indicative is used for statements and questions, whereas the 
imperative is used for commands or requests. 


Consider these examples: 
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(57) tridi samak aw laham? 
want.2FsG fish.MSG CONJ meat.MSG 


‘Do you want fish or meat?’ [S4] 


(58) il-harim yitbahen  fi-l-masá 
DEF-woman.FPL cook.3FPL  in-DEF-evening 


"The women cook in the evening.’ [S14] 


(59) habbir-ni 
inform.IMP.2MSG-PRON.1SG 


‘Tell me!’ [S14] 


1.2.3. Verbal Prefixes 


Admittedly, dialects of the Arabian Peninsula tend to show mi- 
nor use of verbal prefixes to indicate mood—compared, for ex- 
ample, to Syrian or Egyptian dialects.? The most common of 
these prefixes and, probably, the most debated in the literature 
for its disputed modal values is b(i)-. The verbal b-prefix has 
been extensively investigated in the literature: numerous studies 
recognise it as a marker of future or condition in many Arabic 
dialects (cf. Brockett 1985; Ingham 1994; Brustad 2000; Eades 
and Persson 2013; Persson 2015; Holes 2016; Davey 2016). 


32 Cf. Brustad (2000, 241): “Kuwaiti, on the other hand, will receive 
less attention, because its modal system does not make extensive use 
of verbal prefixes”; and also, Persson (2008, 29): “The dialects of the 
Arabian Peninsula, however, are comparatively poor in terms of mod- 
al or temporal markers.” Further on, she also states that “the temporal 
and modal system of Gulf Arabic appears to be quite rudimentary” 
(Persson 2008, 29). 
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In his analysis of a corpus of 2200 Omani verbs, Bettega 
(2019a) finds 302 occurrences of prefixed p-stem forms, the ma- 
jority of which are prefixed by b(i)- and are used without an in- 
herent modal value, but instead convey future time reference. 
The b(i)- prefix finds itself in a very blurred position between 
time reference and mood. This prefix often seems to carry a 
modal value of intention and volition, mainly because it is the 
result of the grammaticalisation of the root *BGY ‘to want? ul- 
timately having undergone phonological reduction to become 
bi-. Undeniably, the distinction between futurity and intention 
is not always clear-cut, as also reported by Bettega (2019a) and 
Persson (2008, 40), the latter of whom rightly states that “in- 
tention often comes with a tint of futurity.” In their analysis of 
p-stem verbs prefixed by b(i)- in Omani and Gulf Arabic, respec- 
tively, both Bettega and Persson find that the occurrence of a 
predicate introduced by b(i)- and not expressing futurity is rare, 
and often found only in narrative discourse. 

Davey (2016) reports that the prefix ba- in Costal Dhofari 
Arabic is often used for reference to the future, but that it can 
imply a modal quality if prefixed to kan/yikün ‘be’. In the pri- 
mary data, though, this does not seem to happen and when 
used in future contexts, this prefix conveys a future that is in- 
tentionally planned or about whose occurrence there is some 
degree of certainty. Nevertheless, the bi-prefix in the primary 


data also appears in non-future contexts, especially in condi- 


33 Cf. Ingham (1994), Davey (2016), Owens (2018), and Bettega 
(20192). 
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tional clauses. It never appears as a prefix in the indicative 
mood. 
The following examples demonstrate b- as a future mark- 


er: 


(60) bitgiyi ‘ars manal? 
FUT.come.2FsG X wedding.wsc Manal 


‘Are you coming to Manal’s wedding?’ [S11] 


bgi l-bet li-sa‘a tnāãaš taqriban 
FUT.arrive.1SG DEF-home.MSG  PREP-hour twelve about 


‘I will be home around twelve.’ [S5] 


The difference in use between the p-stem verb alone and the 
b@-prefixed p-stem to express futurity in the primary data 
seems to be the planning or the likelihood of the future event 
happening: the b-prefix is used when the future event is planned 
or is about to happen, whereas a general future is indicated by 
the bare p-stem verb. In (61), for example, the speaker is giving 
a specific time of arrival, i.e., around 12 o’clock on the follow- 
ing day. 
Consider this example: 


(62) il-awlad ygyio bukra maʻa l-banāt 
DEF-child.MPL arrive.3MPL tomorrow with DEF-girl.FPL 


‘The children will arrive tomorrow with the girls.’ [S12] 


Here, the speaker employs a ‘plain future’ expressed by 
the p-stem verb. The future time reference is inferable only on 
the basis of the presence of the temporal adverb bukra ‘tomor- 


row’. In contrast to (61), the speaker in (62) is not given a spe- 
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cific time. Therefore, ‘the children’ can potentially arrive at any 
point during the following day. 

In addition to b(i)-, other verbal prefixes found in Omani 
Arabic and partially in the primary data are rah and ha-, which 
are both used as a modal marker of future or realis/irrealis and 
prefixed to the p-stem verb. The verbal markers rah and ha- are 
attested in other Arabic varieties (i.e., Levantine, Egyptian, and 
some Gulf dialects; Brustad 2000, 241), and the latter, especial- 
ly, is reported by Reinhardt (1894, 149) as the only prefix for 
the future in the Bani Kharüsi vernacular. In the primary data 
collected and presented in this section, very few occurrences of 
rah or ha- have been found. 


(63) Lu» Sls slc, 
rah akin hunak fi dicimber 
FUT be.1sc_ there in December 


‘I will be there in December.’ [S5] 


The verbal prefix rah is generally used as a marker of future in 
northern Oman (cf. Holes 1989; 2008), but in the primary data 
appears rarely. 

The only occurrence of the ha-prefix is in the apodosis of 


a conditional clause, expressing a realis condition: 
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(64) al-imam Warit bin Kab al-Kharüsi hada 


DEF-Imam.Msc Warith Bin Ka’ab al-Kharüsi ^ DEM.PROX.MSG 


‘alim kabir idā had el-hasa 
man_of_religion.msc big.msc if took.3MsG DEF-stone.FSG 
ha-yimassi-he b- tid el-qatt 


FUT-walk.3MSG-PRON.3FSG PREP-branch DEF-clover.sG 

‘The Imam Warith Bin Ka'ab al-Kharüsi, this is a big man 
of religion. If he took a stone, he would have made it walk 
by the clover branch.' [S2] 


In (64) the speaker is telling a story about one of the Imams of 
Wadi Bani Kharüs—Warith Ben Ka'ab—famous for moving ob- 
jects and stones. Given the lack of other reliable examples, it is 
not possible at this stage to provide a full analysis of the ha- 
prefix in this (or other) Omani dialects, whether in a future or 
in a conditional context.*4 

Persson (2008) analyses the occurrence of the b-prefix and 
rah in Gulf Arabic and finds that rah is hardly ever used in a 
non-future context, whereas bi- is very extensively used in con- 
ditional clauses. The fact that the b-prefix functions both as a 
future and a conditional marker is explained by Persson (2008, 
44), who remarks that “futures also often have a conditional 
trait in the sense that their fulfilment often depends on certain 
conditions." In the primary data presented in this study, we will 
see that the bi-prefix is used only in the first type of conditional 
clause—i.e., the one expressing a realis condition—supporting 


the modal value of b(i)- in the informants’ speech. 


34 However, the interested reader can find further insights in Persson 
(2008). 
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1.2.4. The Case of bagi/baya ‘want’ 


Ingham (1994, 93) classifies bgi as a dynamic atelic verb, since 
in Najdi Arabic it cannot be used as an AP. In the primary data, 
however, the AP of the stative verb bgi is extremely common 
and therefore deserves some analysis. 

Interestingly, the AP bagi shows the feminine counterpart 
baya ‘want’, which represents the only gender differentiation 
found in the primary data. The form baéya—used exclusively by 
women—lacks a complete verbal conjugation and can be used 
only in contexts where the AP is acceptable, whereas the verb 
bgi presents s-stem and p-stem forms, i.e., bgi/yibga. 

One possible etymology of the AP bdya is the verb 
abà/yabi ‘want’, commonly found in the Arabic dialects of 
North Africa and the Levant (cf. Owens 2018). The fact that 
Retsó (2014) states that the ba-prefix found in South Arabia 
most likely developed from the verb abd rather than the verb 
bagà (realised in the ditrict as [bgi]) can be seen as evidence of 
the once widespread use of abà in the southern Arabian Penin- 
sula (or at least parts of southern Oman). Moreover, the simul- 
taneous occurrence in Oman of bgi, bāya, and the b-prefix— 
which all have different syntactic functions—supports this idea. 

The primary data show various verbal predicates to mean 
‘want’: 

(65) tridi tükli Sey? la, mda baya 

want.2FsG eat.2Fsc thing NEG NEG  want.AP.FSG 

‘Do you want to eat something? No, I don’t (want to).’ 

[S5] 
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The same question could instead be posed using the verb bgi, 
i.e., tibgi tükli Sey?, without any difference in meaning and the 
answer would still be the same. For example, the formulation 
là, mà arid is acceptable in the answer, but several people I 
talked to in al-‘Awabi told me that if I wanted to sound like an 
Omani from al-‘Awabi, I had to use the form baàya to express 
‘want’ (or, of course, bagi for a male). 

The forms bagi and bàya are modal in that they are often 
used to express a wish or desire, although modality is expressed 
through their syntactic function rather than their morphological 
AP form. 

The time reference of the APs bagi/baya is usually present, 
expressing a state of *wanting, desiring' something simultaneous 


to the utterance time: 


(66) wagid baya arth | ma-kin bas il-yom 
much want.AP.FsG  go.lsG with-PRON.2FPL but DEF-day.MsG 
masgila min el-‘asr len — is-sa‘at ‘asar 
busy.PP.FsG from DeF-afternoon until DeEF-hour.FsG ten.M 
il-masa 
DEF-evening 
‘I really want to go with you but today I am busy from the 
afternoon until 10 pm.’ [S12] 


(67) baya duwa wa mà arüm  arüh ila 
want.AP.FSG  medicine.FsSG CONJ NEG  can.lsG go.lsG to 
s-saydiliya 
DEF-pharmacy.FSG 


‘I want a medicine, but I cannot go to the pharmacy.’ [S7] 
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In both (66) and (67), the AP indicates a strong desire or a need 
for something. It expresses a state of wanting simultaneous to 
the utterance time. In the following example, bdya is used to 


express a wish: 


(68) baya arth lakin mā ‘ind-i waqt 
want.AP.FsG  go.lsG but NEG tO-PRON.1sG  time.MsG 


'] would like to go, but I don't have time.' [S9] 


In the example above, the AP bdya conveys the speaker's state 
of *wishing' to be able to go, but the wish cannot be fulfilled be- 
cause the speaker does not have enough time to go with the 
others. 

Morphologically, as the above examples show, both bagi 
and baya are followed by the conjugated p-stem verb: 
(69) baya tisma“ kill Sey ‘ind-ik 

want.AP.FsG  hear.3FsG every thing to-PRON.2MSG 


‘She wants to hear everything you have (to say).’ [S11] 


(70) awlad-o bagin yibio ^ il-hos 
child.MpPL-PRON.3MSG — want.AP.MPL  sell.3MPL  DEF-goats.COLL 
‘His children want to sell the goats.’ [S15]The AP bagi be- 


haves in the same way. 


It is only used by men? to convey a wish or a desire, as in: 


33 Both examples (71) and (72) were elicited from male speakers. One 
was university-educated 32-year-old from Stal in Wadi Bani Kharüs. 
The other was illiterate, aged about 55 from al-‘Awabi. Both belonged 
to the al-Kharüsi tribe. Thet are not on the list of speakers provided in 
ch. 1, 88.1, because they were employed for the sole purpose of elicit- 
ing the AP form of bagi. 
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(71) turid qs? lā ma bagi 
want. 2MSG rice NEG NEG want. AP.MSG 


‘Do you want rice? No, I don’t want it.’ 


(72) bagi arth ila d-dikkan 
want.AP.MSG  go.lsG to  DEF-shop.MsG 


‘Td like to go to the shop’ 


In contrast with aba, the verb bgi shows a verbal conjuga- 


tion and can be used in both s-stem and p-stem: 


(73) qal hadi sagira, mā  abg-ha 
said.3MSG DEM.PROX.FSG  small.FsG NEG want.lsG-PRON.3FSG 


‘He said, “She is young, I don’t want her.” [S1] 


(74) aqūl-l-iš ana mā  abg-ak 
say.lsG-to-PRON.2FSG | PRON.1SG NEG Want.lsG-PRON.2MSG 
w-tallaq-ni 
CONJ-divorce.IMP-PRON.1SG 


‘I tell you, I don't want you, divorce me!’ [S2] 


The conjugated verb bgi can be used, as shown in (73) and (74), 
both by men and women, as can the verb ardd, e.g., and mà 
arid-i3 ‘I don't want you (FSG)’. From the samples collected, it 
seems that there is a tendency among high school- and universi- 
ty-educated speakers to prefer ardd over bgi, e.g., examples (65) 
and (71). I noticed that it was more frequently used in formal 
contexts and in YS, whereas OS and speakers with little access 
to education in general prefer bgi, also in questions. At present 
it is not possible to assess for sure if the alternation between 
ardd and bgi depends more on syntactical or sociolinguistic fac- 


tors. It seems, however, that in all the syntactic contexts where 
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the AP is acceptable—as per previous discussion—the forms 
bagi and baya are preferred. Moreover, since the VP bgi/yibga 
can be used by both men and women, it seems that the gender 
distinction in speakers applies only to the participial forms of 
these predicates. 


1.2.5. Auxiliaries and Modal Expressions 


In the primary data, the most frequently used modal verbs and 
expressions include lazim ‘it is necessary, must’, yihtag ‘it needs’, 
ram/yrum ‘be able to’, gadar/yiqdar ‘can’. In addition to these, 
there are also auxiliaries that support the predicate in express- 
ing its modal values. 


kan/ykün ‘be, exist’ 


We have already seen the role of kan as a copula in ch. 3, 82.8. 
As an auxiliary, kan modifies the aspect and tense in nom- 
inal clauses, when accompanied by a p-stem verb: 
(75) mà had kan yistigil yom twofi 
NEG person  was.3MsG  work.3Msc day.Fse died.3MSsG 
abü-hum 
father. MSG-PRON.3MPL 


*None of them used to work when their father died." [S1] 
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(76) kan abū = Ihlas yistagal? fi masqat 
was.3Msc father Ikhlas work.3Msc in Muscat 


‘Ikhlas’s father used to work in Muscat.’ [S2] 


(77) kan nisri ratab min  il-mazra* 
was.3MsG  buy.lPL dates from  Dkr-palm garden.rFsc 
il-qaribe w-nsarik-o ma‘a 
DEF-near.FSG CONJ-share.1PL-PRON.3MsG_ with 
gira-na 
neighbour.MPL-PRON. 1 PL 
‘We used to buy dates from a farm nearby and share them 


with our neighbours.' [S14] 


We have already seen how the p-stem VP is employed in past 
contexts to express the habitual past. In these contexts, the aux- 
iliary kan can recur at the beginning of the narration as an as- 
pect/tense marker, as in (75), (76) and (77). Once the main 
story line has been set in the past at the beginning of the narra- 
tion, the p-stem verb can be found even without repeating the 
auxiliary, as in (77). 

Similar combinations of kan and the p-stem are not new 
to Arabic and are also found in CA and MSA (cf. Haak 2006). 

However, the combination of kan followed by a s-stem 
verb is rarer. The primary data offers one example uttered by an 
illiterate AS: 


3 Examples (75) and (76) also show a different realisation of the 3MSG 
yistagal ‘he works’: in Wadi Bani Kharüs there is no imala, whereas in 
al-‘Awabi there is. 

37 On the auxialiry kan as an aspect marker, see also Persson (2015). 
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(78) dak il-ayyam | kan rah ila 
DEM.DIST.MSG DEF-day.MPL was.3MSG went.3MsG to 
l-bahrin bi-rgüla 
DEF-bahrain ^ on-foot.PL 


‘In those days, one could go to Bahrein on foot.’ [S2] 


In (78), the speaker infers a possibility that ended at some point 
in the past: one could walk to Bahrain, but now it is no longer 
possible. More data on this subject are needed to be able to as- 
sess if this construction is still productive or used only sporadi- 
cally. Suffice to say that I have found only one example here in 
15 hours of recordings. 

The syntactic construction of modal verbs and auxiliaries 
embedding s-stem verbs is unusual, but can be found, for exam- 
ple, in Levantine Arabic (cf. Brustad 2000; Wilmsen 2015). In 
the district of al-‘Awabi asyndentically juxtaposed s-stem verbs 
are rare, but the primary data offer a few examples. Here is one 


with the verb nsi ‘forget’ in its auxiliary function:?? 


(79) yu pa eodem cna A eue 


nasit istrit halib —li-s-sagirin 
forgot.1sG bought.lsc milk to-DEF-small.MPL 


‘I forgot to buy the milk for the kids.’ [S10] 


38 When nsi does not function as an auxiliary in the sentence, it is 
usually followed by a p-stem verb in asyndentic construction, as in 
nasit arid tub gedid li-I-id ‘I forgot I wanted a new dress for Eid’ [S9]. 
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lazim ‘necessary, must’ 


lazim is an impersonal modal expression, used to express ‘neces- 
sity’ or ‘obligation’. It is an old AP form which underwent 
grammaticalisation in CA. It does not conjugate, thus the p-stem 
verb which follows it carries the grammatical functions (i.e., 


person, number and gender) specified in the sentence.?? 


(80) lazim yarga* marra  tanya 
necessary.AP — come back.3Msc time second.F 
li-balad w-yinam fi-l-‘awabi 


to-DEF-village.FsG CONJ-sleep.3MSG ^ in-DEF-'Awabi 
‘One had to come back again and sleep in al-‘Awabi.’ 
[S1]? 


(81) lazim . ahallis hada l-kitab 
must.AP  finish.1sG DEM.PROX.MSG DEF-book.MsG 


‘I must finish this book.’ [S7] 


In (80), the sentence has an impersonal subject, expressed with 
the third person masculine singular. In (81), conversely, the 
subject of the sentence is the first person singular and it is car- 


ried by the p-stem verb ahallis. 


3° làzim can also occur in a nominal construction, i.e., with no verb in- 
volved, as in: lazim qabil il-magrib ‘it was necessary before the sunset’ 
[S1]. However, there are only two examples of this construction in the 
primary data. 

? In the primary data, a verb with an impersonal subject is often real- 
ised as 3MSG, as in this example. 
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yihtag ‘it needs’ 


This verb governs the p-stem verb directly. An example of yihtag 


as an auxiliary is: 


(82) ahtag arüh ila | d-dikkan 
need.1sG | go.lsG to DEF-shop.MsG 


‘I need to go to the shop.’ [S10] 


ram/yrüm ‘be able to’ and qadar/yiqdar ‘can’ 


The verb ram/yriim appears to have an interesting function in 
the primary data. The root *RWM originally indicates ‘be over, 
overlook',* but in the primary data it means ‘be able to’ and, 
according to my informants, is characteristic of the al-“Awabi 
district.? 

ram/yrum is generally followed by a p-stem form, which is 
conjugated in the same person, gender, and number as the main 


verb. 
(83) SLs ale oY Gils agile 
ma trum tusawwiq linne X siyyarat-he 
NEG . can.3FsG drive.3FsG because  car.FSG-PRON.3FSG 
harbana 
damaged.rsc 
‘She cannot drive because her car is damaged.’ [S7] 
(84) mā  yrüm yitla‘ linne sii darag 


NEG  can.3MsG come.3MSG because NEG.EXIST  stair.MSG 


^! The Sabaic noun rym-m means ‘height’. Cf. RYM in Beeston (1982, 
120). 
? This root is also attested by Reinhardt (1894). 
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‘He cannot go up because there are no stairs.’ [S15] 


(85) aqdar musac'id-is? 
can.1sG help.AP.MSG-PRON.2FSG 


*Can I help you?' [$12] 


The main difference in the use of ram/yrüm and qadar/yiqdar is 
that the former indicates actual ability (or inability) of the sub- 
ject to fulfill the action expressed by the verb, whereas the lat- 
ter has a stronger modal value, similar to the English modal 
‘can’. In (83) and (84), the subjects are both physically unable 
to perform the action expressed by the subordinate verb be- 
cause of external factors (i.e., the car damaged and the absence 
of the stairs). In (85), aqdar functions as a modal and does not 
involve any physical ability. 

The verb gadar/yiqdar can also be found in asyndetic con- 


struction governing an s-stem verb, as in: 


(86) mā  qadart X hasalt waqt asawwi 
NEG could.lsc found.lsc time do.1sc 


‘I couldn't find time to do (it).’ [S9] 


‘Potentiality’ can also be expressed in the primary data by 
the impersonal non-past form yumkin followed by a p-stem verb 


usually agreeing with the referent, as in: 
(87) yumkin yrüh ilā l-wadi 
is possible.3Msc go.3MsG to  DEF-wadi 


‘It is possible for him to go to the wadi.' [S1] 
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This form, albeit not particularly common in the primary data, 
is strictly linked to the category of ‘mood’, since potentiality is 


expressed mainly through semantics.** 


dall/yidall ‘continue, keep on’ and dar/yidir ‘start’ 
The auxiliaies dall and dar govern a p-stem verb directly: 


(88) w-dallit trabbi-hum 
CONJ-kept.3rsG take care.3FSG-PRON.3MPL 


‘She kept on taking care of them.’ [S1] 
(89) dall yihaf-he 


kept.3MsG — scare.3MSG-PRON.3FSG 


‘He kept on scaring her.’ [S2] 


The verb dar/yidir is an interesting case. It is not docu- 
mented in any other Omani dialect,“ but is a common feature 
of Moroccan Arabic. In the primary data, it often appears when 
‘start’ is used as an auxiliary, particularly in the speech of AS 
in Wadi Bani Kharüs with low or no education. In the examples, 


dar is always followed by a p-stem verb. 


^5 This way of expressing ‘potentiality’ is also found in Najdi Arabic 
(cf. Ingham 1994, 129). 

4 This is according to all works on Omani Arabic already published 
and used as sources for this study. 

^5 The verb badā is also attested in the primary data in non-auxiliary 
contexts, e.g., badat kitab gedid ‘I started a new book’ [S7], sultan 
qabüs badā dahil el-masari^ as-Suwara‘ ‘Sultan Qaboos started inside 
(the country) projects of roads (highway projects)’ [S1]. 
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(90) w-dar en-nds yistaglo 
CONJ-started.3mMsG DEF-people — work.3MPL 


‘People started to work.’ [S2] 


(91) dar hada l-‘alim yaqra 
started.3MSG DEM.PROX.MSG  DEF-man of religion.Msc read.3Msc 
l-quran 
DEF-Quran 


‘This man of religion started to read the Quran.’ [S2] 


In examples (90) and (91), dar is in first position in the sen- 
tence, followed by the subject and then by the verb of the sub- 
ordinate sentence. In (90), the auxiliary verb does not need to 
be conjugated, because, when the main verb is in first position, 
it needs to agree only in gender with the subject, but not neces- 
sarily in number; the secondary verb, however, agrees gram- 
matically with the subject nds ‘people’, which takes the agree- 
ment as masculine plural, i.e., yistaglo. 

When the subject is not mentioned, or it is implied, the p- 


stem verb follows directly the main auxiliary verb: 


(92) dar yidris fi-l-gami‘a sultan 
started.3mMsc study.3MmsG in-DEF-university.FSG — Sultan.MsG 
qabüs 
Qaboos 


‘He started to study at Sultan Qaboos University.’ [$14] 


Interestingly, Reinhardt (1894, 207) reports dar followed by the 
‘Imperfect’ as indicating a commitment to something, and states 
that “it usually precedes verbs whose activities cannot be done 
all at once.” 
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halli ‘let’ 


The verb halli ‘let’ is also an interesting modal verb in this dia- 
lect. Ingham (1994, 124) reports it in Najdi Arabic, where it is 
used as “a regular marker of the 3rd and 1st person jussive.” In 
the primary data, this verb is often found followed by a suffix 
pronoun, as in halli-ni ‘let me’ or halli-he ‘let her’. It also has 
non-auxiliary use in the meaning ‘stay, remain’, as in halli-k hnà 


‘You (MSG) stay here’. 


1.3. Prepositional Phrase 


Prepositional phrases are those phrases introduced by a preposi- 
tion, e.g., min, bi-, fi, ind-*, and li-. Prepositions are indeclina- 
ble, therefore lacking morphological inflection. 
(93) (grüb) min tna‘as hurma 

group.MsG of twelve | woman.FsG 

‘(A group) of twelve women’ [S14] 
(94) bi-alfin ryal 

PREP-two_thousand  ryal.PL 

‘(At a price of) two thousand ryals’ [S9] 
(95) fi s-siyyara 

in DEF-car.FsG 


‘In the car’ [S8] 
The case of the prepositions fi ‘in’, ‘ind- ‘at’, and li- ‘to’ needs to 


be explored in more detail. In the literature they are sometimes 


46 I am including ‘nd- in the list of prepositions to express possession 
following the classification made by Prochazka (2008, 699-709). 
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referred to as ‘pseudo-verbs’, which is linked to the way they 
are translated in other languages.^ 

The preposition fi introduces the existential clause, 
whereas the prepositions ‘ind- and li- introduce the possessive 
clause. In this work, following the classification made by Wat- 
son (1993, 224), the label prepositional phrases will be used 


throughout for phrases introduced by a preposition. 


1.3.1. Existential Clause 


It is possible to refer to existentials as those prepositions form- 
ing phrases that express the presence or the existence of some- 
thing. In the primary data, the most common form of existen- 
tials is the preposition fi ‘in’ plus the 3MSG pronoun, in some 


cases followed by a locational or temporal adjunct: 


(96) fih may dahil it-tallaga 
EXIST water inside DEF-fridge.FSG 


"There is water in the fridge.’ [S10] 


(97) fih tawla barrà 
EXIST  table.FsG outside 


‘There is a table outside.’ [S14] 


4 Brustad (2000, 153): “In general, most pseudo-verbs consist of ei- 
ther prepositions that give locative or possessive meaning, or of nomi- 
nally derived forms that give modal meaning. Pseudo-verbs are char- 
acterized by one or more semantic or syntactic features". One of the 
supporting characteristics for the label *pseudo-verbs' is that both exis- 
tentials and possessive clauses take the same negation as verbs. How- 
ever, since in the primary data both nouns and verbs are negated by 
mà, the denomination used by Brustad is not appropriate in this study. 
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Consistent with Davey’s (2016, 180) analysis of existentials in 
Dhofari Arabic and with Payne (1997, 123), the noun phrase 
following fih is always indefinite. Moreover, the time reference 
expressed by the existential construction is always present (in 
relation to the time of the utterance). In fact, the primary data 
show the use of the verb kan/yikün to express the existence or 
presence of something in the past (see ch. 3, 82.8 for examples). 

‘Existentiality’ in the future is also expressed with kdn 


b(i)-prefixed, sometimes accompanied by a temporal adverb, as 


in: 

(98) byikün hunak hamsin šahş fi-l-‘urs 
FUT.be.3MsG there fifty person.MSG  in-DEF-wedding.Msc 
bukra 
tomorrow 


"There will be fifty people at the wedding tomorrow.' 
[S12] 


In addition to fih, the word Sey ‘thing’ is also used: 
(99) 3i  fanagin 

EXIST coffee cup.MPL 

‘There are coffee cups.’ [S11] 
(100) Sey  siyyarat 

EXIST Cars.FPL 


‘There are cars.’ [S1] 


No criteria seem to be used in the choice of one form or another 
among the speakers: both fih and Sey are used by men and 
women, in YS, AS, and OS with no relevance to their level of 
education either. 
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1.3.2. Possessive Clause 


The prepositions ‘ind- ‘at’ and li- ‘to’, followed by a suffixed 


pronoun, are used to express possession: 


(101) li-š tub gedid 
to-PRON. 2FSG dress.MsG new.MSG 


‘You have a new dress.’ [S10] 


The example above shows how in the possessive prepositional 
phrase the predicand is indefinite. In cases in which a subject is 
expressed, the preposition follows it and an anaphoric pronoun, 


agreeing grammatically with the subject, is suffixed to it, as in: 


(102) ‘amm-i ‘ind-o siyyara bēda 
uncle.MSG-PRON.1SG tO-PRON.3MSG  car.FSG white.Fsc 


‘My uncle has a white car.’ [S3] 


(103) el-bint ‘ind-he sannür  sagir 
DEF-girl.:sG ^ to-PRON.3FSG  cat.SG small.msG 


‘The girl has a kitten (lit. ‘small cat’).’ [S12] 


2.0. Clauses 


A clause is a group of words consisting of a subject and a predi- 
cate (i.e., a referent expressing something about the subject). 
This sub-section has been divided into simple nominal clauses, 
simple verbal clauses, and complex clauses (i.e., adverbial 
clauses and complement clauses). In this work, any clause con- 
sisting of a predicand and a predicate that can be a noun 
phrase, an adjectival noun phrase, or a prepositional phrase is 


considered a nominal clause. Conversely, any clause including a 
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finite verb (either in first or second position), followed by op- 


tional subject and complements is considered a verbal clause. 


2.1. Simple Nominal Clause 


A simple nominal clause is a sentence where the predicand is a 
noun phrase and the predicate can be another noun phrase, as 
in examples (104) and (105), an adjectival phrase, as in (106) 
and (107), or a prepositional phrase, as in (108) and (109).* 
(104) dak ir-riggal ‘amm-i 

DEM.DIST.MSG DEF-man.MSG uncle.MSG-PRON.1SG 

‘That man is my uncle.’ [S14] 
(105) hadi s-siypyara madl-i 

DEM.PROX.FSG DEF-Car.FSG GEN-PRON. 1SG 


‘This car is mine.’ [S5] 


(106) sannür uht-i bunni 
Ccat.MSG  sister.FSG-PRON.lsG brown 


‘My sister's cat is brown.’ [S6] 
(107) siyyarat-i harbana 
car.FSG-PRON.1sG | damaged.rsc 
‘My car is damaged.’ [S7] 
(108) hadela l-harim min ahl-i 
DEM.PROX.FPL DEF-woman.FPL from  family-PRON.lsG 


"These women are from my family.' [S9] 


48 In the following examples, the predicate phrase is highlighted in 
bold. 
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(109) es-siyyara qiddam _ il-bwab 
DEF-CAR.FSG in front of —DEF-gate.MsG 


‘The car is in front of the gate." [S9] 


When the predicate of a simple nominal clause is a noun phrase, 
it does not carry the definite article and it agrees with the pred- 
icand only in number and not in gender; in fact, “the predicate 
agrees with the predicand only insofar as the two nouns can 
logically refer to one and the same referent" (Watson 1993, 98). 
In (104), the predicate is the noun phrase ‘amm-i ‘my uncle’, 
consisting of a noun and a possessive suffixed pronoun. It is log- 
ically linked to the predicand, since they are both nouns denot- 
ing male entities. 

When the predicate is an adjectival phrase, it is essentially 
indefinite, e.g., ir-riggal tawil ‘the man is tall’, el-bint gamila ‘the 
girl is beautiful’. In these cases, as far as agreement is con- 
cerned, the predicate follows the same rules that apply in the 
case of noun phrases: human plural predicands have strict 
agreement, whereas inanimate non-human plural predicands 


have deflected agreement, as in the examples below: 


(110) el-banat masgulat 
DEF-girls.FPL ^ busy.PP.FPL 


‘The girls are busy.’ [S3] 


^ A nominal clause consisting of a noun phrase and a prepositional 
phrase is also called ‘locational clause’, since it indicates a specific lo- 
cation in space: al-wusada fi-l-kurfaya ‘the pillow is on the bed’. 
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(111) il-mustasfayat hdssa 
DEF-hospital.FPpL ^ private.FsG 


‘The hospitals are private.’ [S1]*? 


If the predicate is an adjective referring to a plural or dual 
predicand, it can be in its broken plural form (if it has one), as 
in: 

(112) in-nahil kibar 

DEF-palm.FPL old.Pr 


‘The palms are old.’ [S8] 


(113) ir-riggalin tuwal 
DEF-man.DL  tall.Pr 


‘The two men are tall.’ [S14] 


2.2. Simple Verbal Clause 


A simple verbal clause includes a finite verb, e.g., sawwena *we 
built', and an optional explicit subject and other complements, 
e.g., sawwena bet ‘we built a house’. It can also be modified by 
adverbs, prepositional phrases, or noun phrases used adverbial- 
ly. These adverbials can express time, as in: 

(114) qabil g$urüb ^ is-jams yirüh ^ il-:wadi  masmüh 
before sunset.sG DEF-sun.FSG go.3MSG  DEF-wadi  allowed.PP.Msc 
w-ba‘ad  al-gurüb mustahil yirüh 
CONJ-after X DEF-sunset.sG  impossible.PP.MsG — go.3MsG 
‘Before the sunset, one goes to the wadi—it is allowed; 


but after the sunset it is impossible to go.' [S1] 


5° The reader can compare examples (110) and (111) with (4) and (6) 
respectively in the present chapter, 81.1.2. 
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(115) bukra s-sabah yrüh ila l-wadi 
tomorrow  DEF-morning go.3MSG to DEF-wadi 


"The morning after one goes to the wadi.’ [S12] 


(116) baad ‘aSar sanuwat taqriban  tallaq-ha 
after ten.M year.PL about divorced.3MsG-PRON. 3FSG 


‘After about ten years he divorced her.’ [S5] 
or space, as in: 


(117) enam taht ^ is-sath fi-l-kurfaya 
sleep.1sG below  bDEF-roofsc in-DEF-bed.FsG 


‘I sleep on the bed under the roof.’ [S8] 


(118) atib qahwa hna 
bring.1sc coffee here 


‘I bring coffee here.’ [S15] 


Before examining the structure of the simple verbal clause 
in further detail, it is worth discussing word order and agree- 


ment in verbal contexts as these appear in the primary data. 


2.3. Word Order 


In Arabic dialectological literature, the analysis of word order 
starts with the individuation of the three main sentence constit- 
uents: verb (V), subject (S), and object (O). Thus, the sentence 
typologies are SVO or VSO according to the order of the com- 
ponents in a given sentence. CA has been classified by Arabists 
as a VSO language, which means that the verb is in first posi- 
tion in the sentence, followed by the subject and then by com- 


plements. Modern Arabic dialects shows less strict ordering and 
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both VSO and SVO systems may be found, sometimes varying 
according to the type of discourse, i.e., narration or dialogue. 

In the primary data, both VSO and SVO sentence types are 
found: if the subject of a clause is definite, it precedes the verb 
(i.e., SVO), whereas if it is indefinite, it follows the verb (i.e., 
VSO), with the sole exception of the auxiliary dar ‘start’, which 
in the primary data always appear in first position in the sen- 


tence. 


2.4. Some Remarks on the Agreement in Verbal 


Contexts 


Consider the following examples of the VSO sentence-type: 
(119) kanat — syüh 
was.3FsG — empty lot.PL 
"There were empty lots of land.' [S2] 
(120) gyen madaris w-mustasfiyat 
came.3FPL | schoolrPL cCONJ-hospital.FPL 
‘Schools and hospitals arrived.’ [S1] 
(121) kanat bint sagira 
was.3rsG  girlrsG small.FsG 
‘She was a young girl.’ [S15] 
(122) kano kill-hum sgar 
was.3MPL  all-PRoN.3wPL  small.PL 
‘All of them were young.’ [S14] 
(123) rabbit-he hobbot-he 
took_care.3FSG-PRON.3FSG grandmother.FSG-PRON.3FSG 


‘Her grandmother took care of her.’ [S1] 
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(124) ydawri-he il-giran 
look for.3MPL-PRON.3FSG  DEF-neighbour.MPL 


"The neighbours looked for her.' [$14] 


Examples (122), (123), and (124) are from narrative discourses, 
whereas all the others are from spontaneous speech recordings. 
When the head noun is singular, the verb agrees with it in gen- 
der and number: the verbs in (121) and (123) are in the femi- 
nine singular form according to their subjects. 

All other examples show sound plural or broken plural 
heads, whose agreement patterns once again depend on their 
degree of animacy and individuation. So, in (120), the verb in 
first position is in the feminine plural and refers to two femi- 
nine inanimate head nouns coordinated. In (119), a broken in- 
animate plural, such as syüh, depends on the verb kan in its 
feminine singular form.” 


Consider also these examples: 


(125) d oem) css Jes lil 
ida tahsal el-mfātīh targ“-hin Li 
if find.3rsc DEF-key.FPL return.3FSG-PRON.3FPL  tOo-PRON.1SG 


‘If she finds the keys, she’ll give them back to me.’ [S14] 


°! The verb kan ‘be’, when expressing past existential semantics, i.e., 
‘there was, there were’, always appears in first position in the primary 
data, but its form may vary according to the head noun. Consider the 
following example: kan talat madaris fi-s-sultana ‘there were three 
schools in the Sultanate’ [S1]—here the verb preceding a numeral is in 
its masculine singular form. 
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(126) zyl pak op pina 
is-sagirin yalabo X harig 
DEF-small.MPL ^ play.3MPL outside 


"The kids are playing outside.' [S5] 


(127) el-banat X yitmarriden 
DEF-girlkPL ^ are ill.3FPL 


"The girls are ill.' [S12] 


(128) il-harim yistaglen fi masna‘ it-tumür 

DEF-woman.FPL  work.3rPL in  factory.MsG  DEF-date.PL 

‘The women work in a date factory.’ [S2] 
In (125) the object in the protasis is an inanimate broken plural, 
with which the suffixed object pronoun -hin in the apodosis 
agrees in its feminine plural form. In all other cases, i.e., (126), 
(127), (128), the subjects are human head nouns followed by 
the verb in second position and showing strict agreement.?? 

The case of nds ‘people’ is interesting when it comes to 
agreement rules. Brustad (2000, 54) considers nds a collective 
noun with a lack of ‘individuation’. In the examples reported by 
Holes (2016, 333-34), nàs shows both strict (masculine plural) 
and deflected agreement and this is due to a “difference in indi- 
viduation," since "the likelihood of strict agreement is higher 
where the verb is s-stem and describes an actual event, lower 
when it is p-stem and describes habits or in unspecific terms 


what generally happens/used to happen" (Holes 2016, 334). In 


?? This is consistent with Bettega's (2017) findings regarding human 
plural controllers. 
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the primary data, nds appears to attract strict masculine plural 
agreement: 


(129) nas “ind-hum fulüs 
people to-PRON.3MPL | money.COLL 


‘People are rich (lit.: people they have money’).’ [S10] 


(130) sj» li b opisto y ull 
an-nds bū ‘daysin tariq-na hunüd 
DEF-people REL  live.AP.MPL  street.FSG-PRON.lPL = Hindi. MPL 


‘The people who are living in our street are Indians.’ [S5] 


In (129), nds is an indefinite noun, indicating a non- 
individuated group of people, whereas in (130) the speaker is 
talking about specific people, i.e., the ones who live in her 
street. Despite this difference, in both cases nds attracts mascu- 
line plural agreement, i.e., in (129), the suffix pronoun -hum, 
and in (130), the AP päste. 

Even in verbal contexts, nds still attracts strict agreement, 
with one exception: when the verb is in first position, and nds 
indicates a generic group of people, the verb has a masculine 
singular form. Consider the following examples from the prima- 
ry data: 


(131) ge nds fi-l-bilad 
arrived.3msc people  in-DEF-country.FsG 
‘People arrived in the country.’ [S14] 

(132) dar nds X yistaglo 
started.3mMsG people work.3MPL 


‘People started to work.’ [S2] 
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In (132), the first verb (an auxiliary) is masculine singular, but 
the dependant verb, coming after the head noun, is conjugated 
as masculine plural. Both (131) and (132) have been extracted 
from narrative contexts. 

According to Brustad (2000, 57), “viewing the grammati- 
cal feature of plural agreement as a continuum allows a princi- 
pled account of the variation that occurs and reflects the speak- 
er’s control over this feature.” Thus, “the choice of agreement 
depends on the features that influence individuation, especially 
specificity and agency.” Based on this statement, nds can have 
various degrees of individuation and therefore attract either 
strict or deflected agreement. In the primary data, all the exam- 
ples with nds take masculine plural agreement, and this can be 
explained by the fact that nds, meaning exclusively a group of 
‘humans’, is grammatically treated like other human plurals, 


which usually take strict agreement (in this case, masculine). 


2.5. Complex Clause 


A complex clause is a clause that combines an independent 
clause (i.e., a nominal or verbal clause) with at least one de- 
pendant clause (i.e., adverbial, attributive, complement clause). 
In this subsection, the structure of complex clauses as they ap- 
pear in the primary data is analysed, and they are divided into 


adverbial, conditional, and complement clauses. 


2.5.1. Adverbial Clause 


Adverbial clauses “modify a verb phrase or a whole clause” 


(Payne 1997, 316-17). In the linguistic literature, these clauses 
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belong to the category of supplementation, which is to be dis- 
tinguished from complementation. The former involves adding 
supplements to the clause (further investigated below, 82.5.2), 
while the latter involves providing constituents necessary to 
‘complete’ a clause. 

Adverbial clauses can modify a main clause in different 
ways. In this section I will analyse them following the distinc- 
tion drawn by Payne (1997, 317-20) regarding adverbial claus- 


es of time, location, manner, purpose, and reason. 


Adverbial Clause of Time 


Adverbial clauses of time address the question ‘when?’ and can 


be introduced by the conjunctions lemme / yom? ‘ 


when’; by 
noun phrases used adverbially, e.g., il-yom ‘today’, is-sabah ‘this 
morning’, bukra s-sabàh ‘tomorrow morning’, il-‘am il-madi ‘last 
year’; prepositional phrases, e.g., fi-s-sabah ‘in the morning’, fi l- 
lél ‘in the night’, etc.; and temporal adverbs, e.g., bukra ‘tomor- 
row’, ems ‘yesterday’, taww ‘now’, taqriban ‘about’, qabil ‘before’, 


lén ‘until’. 


53 In Wadi Bani Kharüs, the noun wagt ‘time’ is also used to introduce 
a subordinate temporal clause. In the primary data, it occurs in a few 
examples from AS and OS: waqt il-barad tnam foq? ‘When it is 
cold/during cold season, do you sleep upstairs?’ [S11]. 
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(133) umr — el-bint talat-la$ sana lemme 
age.sG  DEF-girlrsc thirteen year.FsG when 
tzawwag-he 
married_off.3MsG-PRON.3FSG 
‘She was thirteen years old when he got her married off.’ 
[S1] 


(134) ma had kan yistgil yom  twofi 
NEG person was.3MsG_ work.3MsG when died.3Msc 
abü-hum 
father. MSG-PRON.3MPL 


‘None of them used to work when their father died.’ [S1] 


The conjunction lemme introduces an action that occurs simul- 
taneously with another, as in (133), whereas yom introduces a 


generic temporal clause, as in (134). 


(135) At-i mà ‘ind-ha siyyara len rahit 
sister.FSG-PRON.1SG NEG  tO-PRON.3FSG car.FSG until went.3FsG 
masqat 
Muscat 


‘My sister did not have a car until she went to Muscat.’ 
[S6] 
(136) Ie cy) 4b jo e Js 


qabil ‘an asdfir bdya arth  saldla 
before PREP leave.1sG want.AP.FsG go.lsc Salalah 


‘Before I leave, I want to visit Salalah.’ [S5] 
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(137) lal Ld heats yale ce iaa 
is-safari yahtagen tugsil qabil ‘an 
DEF-pot.FPL need.3FPL wash.vN before PREP 
yistihdam-hin 
use.3MSG-PRON.3FPL 


‘Pots need a wash before using them.’ [S7] 


The temporal adverb qabil is followed by the particle ‘an when 
introducing an adverbial clause, as in (136) and (137). Other- 
wise, it simply precedes the noun phrase, e.g., qabil il-magrib 
‘before the sunset’. 


Adverbial Clause of Location 


Adverbial clauses of location address the question ‘where?’ and 
are introduced by én / wen ‘where’; locative adverbs, e.g., ward 
‘behind’, fog ‘up, above’, taht ‘under’, yasar ‘on the left’, yamin 
‘on the right’, etc.; locative demonstratives, e.g., hind ‘here’, 
hindk ‘there’; or prepositional phrases, e.g., min as-Samal ‘from 
the north’, min al-ba'id ‘from far away’, fi-l-makan ‘in the place’, 


giddam al-bab ‘in front of the door’, etc. 


(138) süft el-makan en taskun 
saw.1sG  DEF-place.dsG where  live.2MsG 


‘I saw the place where you live.’ [S12] 


Adverbial Clause of Manner 


Adverbial clauses of manner modify the main clause by describ- 
ing the way in which the action expressed by the main verb is 


carried out. They are introduced by kef ‘how’ or kama ‘as, like’. 
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(139) yitsarraf kamā  is-sagirin yitsarrafo 
behave.3msc like pEF-small.MPL — behave.3MPL 
fi-l-madaris 
in-DEF-school.FPL 


‘He behaves like kids behave in schools.’ [S11] 


(140) ma  (Varaft kef zog 
NEG knew.1sG how  husband.Msc 


‘I didn't know how a husband (was).’ [S2] 


Adverbial Clause of Purpose 


Adverbial clauses of purpose express the resulting aim of the 
main clause. In the primary data, these clauses are introduced 
by the preposition ‘aSdn ‘in order to’. 

(141) il-imam yaqra ‘ali-ha min  il-quràn 
DEF-imam.MsG  read.3MsG to-PRON.3FSG from  DEF-Quran 
il-karim ‘asan yisgin-he 
holy.Msc — inorderto imprison.3MsSG-PRON.3FSG 
‘The imam reads the Holy Quran in order to imprison 
her.’ [S2] 

(142) qubbit Sa‘ar fi wsat  it-tariq 
made a dome.3rsc hair.coLL in middle DEF-street.FSG 
“aSan thaf-o 
in order to scare.3FSG-PRON.3MSG 
‘She made a dome with her hair in the middle of the street 


in order to scare him.’ [S2]? 


°4 Examples (141) and (142) are both from a story about ginns in Wadi 
Bani Kharüs. 
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Adverbial Clause of Reason 


Adverbial clauses of reason address the question *why?' and are 
introduced by l-inn ‘because’ and, in a few instances, by ‘asan 
kdak ‘so that’. The subordinating conjunction l-inn takes a suffix 
pronoun which agrees grammatically with the subject of the 
verb in the adverbial clause (if different from the one in the 
main clause). 

(143) tallaq-ha nafs es-Sey l-inn-he 
divorced.3MsG-PRON.3FsG same DEF-thing because-PRON.3FSG 
magnuna 
crazy.PP.FSG 


‘He divorced her for the same reason, because she was 


crazy.’ [S1] 
(144) kan fih gamam ‘asan kdak sum-o 
was.3MSG_ EXIST  cloud.PL so that name-PRON.3MSG 


masgid l-gama 

mosque  DEF-cloud.sc 

‘There were clouds, so its name is “mosque of the cloud.” 
[S2] 


2.5.2. Circumstantial Clause 


Circumstantial clauses are also known in the literature as hal- 
clauses, and they “describe the manner [in] which one did 
something, the manner how something happened, one's condi- 
tions when something happened, etc." (Qafisheh 1977, 216). In 
terms of time reference, the circumstantial clause indicates an 
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action or event simultaneous to the action or event expressed by 


the main verb. Consider the following example: 


ruht itmasa asuf an-nagüm 
went.lsG  walking.vN  see.1sG DEF-star.FPL 


'] went walking looking at the stars.' [S5] 


In the example above, the main verb is expressed through an s- 
stem form, whilst the action of the circumstantial clause is ex- 
pressed by means of a verbal noun. This is because the whole 
event happened in the past in relation to the time of the utter- 
ance. If, on the other hand, the event is happening in the pre- 
sent, both the main clause and the circumstantial clause can 
have a p-stem verb or an AP and a p-stem verb. Both structures 
express the idea of simultaneous action: 
(146) umm-i taqrà kitab tisuf 

mother.FsG-PRON.1sG  read.3rsG book.MsG see.3FsG 

is-sagirin 

DEF-small.MPL 


‘Mum is reading a book (while) looking after the kids.’ 
[S9] 


(147) wasal il-bet yagni 
arrive.AP.MSG — DEF-house.MsG sing.3MsG 


*He has arrived home singing.' [S7] 


2.5.3. Conditional Clause 


Conditional clauses are structured in terms of a protasis (i.e., 


the dependant clause expressing the condition) and an apodosis 
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(i.e., the main clause expressing the consequence if the condi- 
tion is not fulfilled). In the primary data, similar to Dhofari Ar- 
abic (Davey 2016, 207), the protasis can be introduced by the 
particles law and ida ‘if’. Based on the examples in the primary 
data, the difference in their use seems to be that the former in- 
dicates a condition unlikely to be fulfilled, whereas the latter a 
condition more likely to happen. 

Thus, the overall likelihood of the condition being ful- 
filled and the realis/irrealis contraposition in the conditional 
clause is mainly expressed through these particles. The verb 
forms vary according to the time reference of the conditional 
clause and according to the rules mentioned above. 

Conditional clauses can be divided into three main types, 
according to the likelihood of the condition expressed happen- 
ing. 

The first type expresses a realis condition that is likely to 
be fulfilled. In this case, the primary data show both the prota- 
sis and the apodosis taking a p-stem verb, although the verb of 
the apodosis may also take the future/conditional verbal marker 
bi-:°° 
(148) ida tridi malabis gedida  binrüh ^ w-nistri 

if want.2rsc cloth.MPL new.FsG  FUT.go.lPL cCONG-buy.1PL 


‘If you want new clothes, we will go and buy (them). 
[S12] 


5 In Dhofari Arabic, Davey (2016, 253) notes that the verbal prefix 
ba- is not obligatory with the verb of the apodosis when an outcome is 
achievable or likely to be fulfilled, but it occurs more often if the con- 
ditional clause is introduced by ida. 
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(149) ida arth  taww _bat‘assa ma-kum 
if go.lsG now FuT.have_dinner.1sG with-PRON.2FPL 


‘If I leave now, I will have dinner with you.’ [S3] 


The second type expresses a realis condition unlikely to be 
fulfilled. In this case, the protasis will show an s-stem verb (or a 
prepositional phrase), whereas the apodosis has a p-stem verb 
with no prefixes. These types of conditional clauses can be in- 
troduced by either law or ida: 


(150) law ‘ind-i siyyara, arüh  rustaáq 
if to-PRON.lSG car.FSG go.lsc Rustaq 


‘If I had a car, I would go to Rustaq.’ [S6] 


(151) ida laqti Sihha  tqüli-he tursil-ni 
if met.2FsG Shihha tell.2rsG-PRON.3FsG send.3FSG-PRON.1SG 
*attür 
medicine.sc 
‘If you meet Shibha, would you tell her to send me the 
medicine?' [S8] 


In (151), the speaker is asking her niece to inform Shibha, his 
nurse, that he needs a new medicine. However, as Shibha was 
spending a few days in Muscat for work at the time, the likeli- 
hood of his niece meeting Shibha in al-‘Awabi was low. 

Finally, the third type expresses an irrealis condition, 
which is impossible to be fulfilled because it refers to a past 
event or a condition that cannot be changed anymore. In this 
case, the conditional clause is introduced by law and the prota- 
sis takes an s-stem verb (or a nominal, adjectival, or preposi- 


tional phrase), whereas the apodosis takes a p-stem verb. 
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(152) law is-sagirin mà maridin, asill-hum 
if DEF-small.MpL NEG  sick.MPL take.1sG-PRON.3MPL 
ila l-falag 
to  DEF-falag 
‘If the kids weren't sick, I would have brought them to the 


falag.' [S10] 
(153) qal law ‘ind-i fulüs atzawwug 
said.3MsG if to-PRON.lsG money.CoLL marry.1sG 
ger-is 
other-PRON.2FSG 
‘He said, “If I had money, I would have married someone 
other than you.” [S14] 
(154) PË cuu C Gl Joly Bulb CLOS Le yj 
law mà kunt  faqira wagid ays fi bet 
if NEG was.1sG poor.FsG much  live.lsc in house.msG 
qasr 


mansion.MSG 


‘If I weren’t so poor, I would have lived in a bigger house.’ 
[S15] 
All these examples show situations that cannot be changed at 
the moment of the utterance, either because of a physical state 
(i.e., the kids being sick) or because of a state like poverty that 


is very difficult to change. 
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2.5.4. Complement Clause 


In the primary data, a complement clause can be introduced by 
the particle inn- ‘that’, or any other prepositional complement 
required by the verb. 

The particle inn- can also take a suffixed pronoun in the 
event that the subject of the complement clause differs from the 


head noun or from the subject of the main clause: 


(155) mansab-i ma yismah — inni asawwi 
position-PRON.1sG NEG allow.3Msc that-PRON.lsG make.1sc 
masakil 
problem.PL 


‘My position does not allow me to make trouble.’ [S3] 


In this case, the particle inn- carries the suffixed pronoun -i for 
the first person singular since it is the subject of the subordinate 
clause. As in other Arabic dialects,°° in the primary data, there 
is no specific category of verbs that takes the particle inn- be- 
fore a complement clause. 

Generally, verbs of ‘saying’ and ‘thinking’ carry the parti- 


cle inn- to introduce a subordinate sentence: 


(156) aqil-l-is inn-is rabsa 
say.lsG-to-PRON.2FSG that-PRON.2FsG naughty.FsG 


‘I tell you that you are naughty.’ [S12] 


5° Holes (2016, 374) notes that in Bahraini Arabic, noun clauses can 
lack the complementising particle inn "regardless of the type of verb 
which governs them if they are objects, or which is predicated of them 
if they are subjects," and generally follow the main verb directly. 
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(157) edann inn hadi l-gami‘a mumtaza 
think.1sc that DEM.PROX.FSG DEF-university.FsG excellent.FsG 


‘I think that this university is excellent.’ [S5] 


However, they can also be found without the introducing 


particle: 


(158) qal l-ha mà trühi 
said.3MsG to-PRON.3FSG NEG g0.2FSG 


‘He told her not to go.’ [S4] 


According to Holes (2016, 374), the sporadic use of the 
particle inn- with any category of verbs *may reflect the greater 
exposure of the user to varieties of Arabic which use a comple- 
mentiser routinely (especially MSA)." This statement is con- 
sistent with the primary data presented in this study: most of 
the complement clauses introduced by the particle inn- have 
been recorded in al-‘Awabi in YS and AS with an average to 
high level of education, whereas in Wadi Bani Kharüs, speakers 
tended not to use any particle between the main verb and the 
subordinate clause, as in example (158), regardless of their level 
of education. Hence, it is possible that people in the town are 
more exposed to different types of Arabic whether through edu- 
cation or greater freedom of movement. 

Verbs of ‘wanting’ and ‘ordering’ do not take any com- 


plementiser in the primary data. 
(159) amar-ik trüh tinam 
order.1SG-PRON.2MSG  go.2MsG sleep.2MsG 


‘I order you to go to sleep.’ [S12] 
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(160) baya asrab — qahwa 
want.AP.FsG drink.1sc coffee 
‘I want to drink coffee.’ [S5] 

(161) arid-is truhi maí ila l-mustasfà 
want.1SG-PRON.2FSG go.2FSG with-PRON.1SG to  DEF-hospital.FsG 


‘I want you to come with me to the hospital.’ [S9] 


(162) c- oneal cem) ple! 
abga-5 tigibi is-sagirin il-bet 
want.1SG-PRON.2FsG bring.2rsG small.MPL ^ DEF-house.MsG 


‘I want you to bring the children home.’ [S10] 


In (160), we see the AP form baya introducing a complement 
clause. This is the most common way, according to the primary 
data, of expressing will and desire, although when the subject of 
the complement clause differs from the one of the main clause 
and, as already mentioned, a suffix pronoun is needed, the AP 
form bàya (or baga) cannot be used, and is replaced by the 
verbs arid or bgi, as in example (161) and (162). 

Verbs of ‘liking’ and ‘loving’ do not take any complemen- 


tiser: 


(163) ahibb al-iqra 
love.lsG DEF-reading.vN 
‘I like reading.’ [S3] 

(164) thibbi — t-tbah? 
love.2FsG DEF-cooking.vN 


‘Do you like cooking?’ [S7] 
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(165) € 8, LI Bott Choe 
yi gib-ik tisuf il-mubdra 
like.3sc-PRON.2Msc watch.2MSG DEF-match 


‘Do you like watching the football match?’ [S5] 


In examples (163) and (164), the main verb is followed by a 
verbal noun, which constitutes the usual construction in the 
primary data for the verb habb ‘love’. In (165), the main verb is 
followed by a p-stem verb, which agrees grammatically with the 
suffixed pronoun. 

Two categories of verbs in the primary data that never 
take the complementiser to introduce the subordinate clause are 
modal verbs and auxiliaries. These categories are usually fol- 
lowed by the p-stem verb directly (as shown in the present 
chapter, 81.2.5). 

A final category to be analysed in this section is that of 
complement clauses that function as indirect questions, also 
known as embedded questions. In the primary data, these claus- 
es are introduced by mū or 3e ‘what’, lēš / amü ‘why’, kéf ‘how’, 
kam ‘how many’, min ‘who’, matā ‘when’, and en / wen / hen 


‘where’,”” all of which directly govern the main verb. 


(166) ma araf mü  asawwi 
NEG know.1scG what do.1sc 


‘I don't know what to do.’ [S12] 


5 For more details on interrogative pronouns in this vernacular, the 
reader is referred to ch. 3, 81.2.5. 
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(167) mà afham lēš trühi ila dubei ma‘hum 
NEG understand.lsc why go.2rsG to Dubai  with-PRON.3MPL 


‘I do not understand why you go to Dubai with them.’ [S7] 


(168) , Jl oz jell dis e$ Bl al 
baya araf kam adad il-mu‘azim 
want.AP.FSG know.1sG how much number DEF-confirm.PP.MSG 
il-‘ars 
DEF-wedding.MsG 
‘I want to know how many are confirmed for the wed- 
ding.’ [S5] 


oy 


(169) baya araf kef umm-iš 
want.AP.FSG know.1sG how mother.FSG-PRON.2FSG 
‘Td like to know how your mother is doing.’ [S11] 
(170) bagi yisal min yisawwi Say kdak 
want.AP.MsG ask.3MsG who do.pres.3MsG_ thing like this 


‘He wants to ask who does (something) like this.’ [S14] 


(171) habbir-ni matā yikün  il-'ars 
inform.IMP.2MSG-PRON.1sG when  is.3MsG DEF-wedding.msG 
‘Let me know when the wedding is.’ [S9] 
(172) sayla wen ah-iš 
ask.AP.FsG where  brother.MsG-PRON.2FSG 


'] am asking where your brother is.' [S9] 


3.0. Negation 


The literature on negation in Arabic individuates two main iso- 
glosses that divide the Arabic-speaking world: the western dia- 


lects (e.g., Moroccan, Egyptian, Tunisian), which combine some 
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variants of /ma/ and /-$/, and eastern dialects (e.g., Syrian, 
Kuwaiti, Gulf), which use /ma/ and other particles (Brustad 
2000, 277). In the Arabian Peninsula, there is a wide range of 
of negation strategies: in San‘ani Arabic, for example, we found 
mis / mas, ma, mà... and la (Watson 1993);? in Gulf Arabic, 
Holes (1990, 71-76) reports md (usually adopted to negate per- 
fective and imperfective verbs), là (for imperatives), la...wila 
(for coordinated clauses) and mü and its variants (adopted to 
negate a constituent of a sentence); in Najdi Arabic, Ingham 
(1994, 44) reports only the forms md and là to negate verbal 
sentences. 

There are not many works on negation in Omani Arabic. 
In Dhofar, the main negation markers are md (used to negate 
the lexical verb and existentials) and là (used alongside md to 
negate the imperative).? Holes (2008, 485) reports a few nega- 
tion markers for Omani Arabic, such as md, mab (in the 
Sharqiyyah region), mu / muhu (in Bedouin dialects of al- 


Batinah), and là (especially for imperative). 


3.1. Negation in the Data 


In the primary data three main negation markers appear: mā, là, 
and ger. In addition to these, the primary data also show the use 
of the older forms Sisi and -3i, that will be briefly presented fur- 


ther in this section. I will divide the description of the negation 


58 In the Tihama region of Yemen, alongside the mus / mis, also the 
discontinuous markers md...-3i are attested (Simeone-Senelle 1996, 
209). 

5° Davey (2016, 217). 
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system used by the informants in the al-‘Awabi district in noun, 
verb, and prepositional phrases. 

Negation of noun phrases is realised with the negative 
particle mà before the noun, the adjective, the demonstrative, 


or the participle it is meant to negate: 


(173) lakin hiya ma kabira 
but PRON.3FSG NEG big.FSG 


‘But she isn’t old.’ [S1] 


(174) ma kdak 
NEG like this 
‘Not like this.’ [S7] 


(175) mà had šūf-kum 
NEG person saw.3MSG-PRON.2MPL 


‘No one saw you.’ [S11] 


(176) umm-he mà rddy<in>he 
mother.FSG-PRON.3FSG NEG accept.AP.FSG<in > PRON.3FSG 


‘Her mother did not accept her.’ [S1]9? 


9? Brustad (2000, 290), in an analysis of negation of participles, re- 
ports a few remarks for dialects that show different negation markers 
for noun and verb phrases. In dialects where participles are treated as 
predicates (e.g., Egyptian, Syrian, Moroccan) they are negated by mis, 
masi, and mū, whereas when participles carry more verbal force, they 
tend to be treated as verbs and are negated by particle mā (e.g., Syri- 
an, Kuwaiti). The primary data presented in this study do not distin- 
guish between nominal and verbal negation; therefore, the participle 
is always negated by ma. 
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(177) là, mà qahwa, baàya Say 
NEG NEG coffee want.AP.FSG tea 


‘No, not coffee. I want tea.’ [S14] 


(178) hiya ma hnà 
PRON.3FSG NEG here 


‘She is not here.’ [S12] 


In example (173), only the adjective kabira ‘big, old’ is negated 
by the negation marker, which is positioned just before the 
word, although a contrastive sense to the whole sentence is giv- 
en by the initial lakin ‘but’. In (175), md followed by the indefi- 
nite pronoun results in the negative indefinite pronoun md had 
‘no one’. 

In some cases, the adjective or a PP (as in the example be- 
low) can be negated by the noun ger ‘other’: 
(179) hada Z-Z0g riggal ger 

DEM.PROX.MSG DEF-husband.MSG man.Msc other than 

madbüt 

acceptable.msG 


‘This husband is not an acceptable man.” [S1] 


As the examples above show, the negative marker in a 
noun phrase always precedes the lexical item it negates. 

Verb phrases can be negated by either md or là, and both 
immediately precede the verb. More than depending on the 
morphological form of the VP (i.e., s-stem or p-stem), it seems 
that the negative markers are linked to the VP temporal and/or 


aspectual value. Therefore, là tends to negate the past and ma 


9! According to Islamic rules (i.e., he would drink alcohol). 
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the non-past. This, however, is subject to a degree of variation: 
in (180), the speaker negates a past s-stem form in a narrative 
context with md. This variation might be caused either by the 
influence of other Arabic dialects through television, for exam- 
ple, or by aspectual values inherent in the context of narration. 
By contrast, example (183) shows the negative marker là negat- 
ing a p-stem verb in a past narrative context. 

More insights are certainly needed. However, without try- 
ing to draw any final conclusion, it is worth mentioning that S2 
in (180)—despite being an illiterate AS like S1 in (183)—was 
more exposed to the language of the media, since she was often 
found enjoying Egyptian soap operas. 

(180) il-imam mà haf-he 

DEF-imam.MSG NEG feared.3MSG-PRON.3FSG 


‘The imam was not afraid of her.’ [S2] 


(181) 8j gris Lady oy cd agi u u^ 


mm-i ma trim tatbah — [-inne 
mother.FSG-PRON.1SG NEG can.3FSG cook.3FsG because 
yad-he matüre 

hand.FSG-PRON.3FsG injured.PP.FSG 


‘My mother cannot cook because her hand is injured.’ 
[S3] 


(182) hadi sagira, mā abga-ha 
DEM.PROX.FSG small.FSG NEG want.1SG-PRON.3FSG 


‘This (girl) is young. I don’t want her.’ [S10] 


8 This is linked to the use of the p-stem verb in past contexts, which 
has been explained in the present chapter, 81.2.1. 
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(183) hüwa lā yatti-he malàbis w-fulüs 
PRON.3MSG NEG give.3MSG-PRON.3FSG cloth.MPL CONJ-money.COLL 


‘He doesn't give her clothes or cash.’ [S1] 


The negation marker là is also used as a negator in pro- 
hibitive sentences: 
(184) la  ta'al hinà 

NEG IMP.come.MsG here 

‘Do not come here!’ [S12] 
(185) la  tükli kdak 

NEG eat.2msc like this 


*Do not eat like this" [S9] 


(186) la  trühi! 
NEG  g0.2FSG 
‘Don’t go!’ [S6] 
Finally, prepositional phrases are also negated by the par- 
ticle mà, always positioned before the preposition: 
(187) mà fih  byüt, ma Sey siyydra 
NEG EXIST house.MPL NEG EXIST car.FSG 
‘There are no houses, there are no cars.’ [S1] 
(188) ma “nd-i fulüs 
NEG  tO-PRON.1SG money.COLL 


‘I do not have cash.’ [S8] 


(189) mā ‘ind-i¥ miftah mal bet 
NEG tO-PRON.2FSG key.sG GEN  house.MsG 


‘You do not have the house key.’ [S9] 
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When two (or more) negated sentences are coordinated, 
the main verb (or noun) is negated by md and the linkers are 


usually wa and là, which negates the following verb (or noun): 


(190) mā fih karhaba wa lā tilifün wa là 
NEG EXIST electricity.FsG CONJ NEG telephone.sG CONJ NEG 
mya 
water 


‘There is no electricity, nor telephone, nor water.’ [S1] 


(191) ‘“ind-ha awlad ‘amm lakin mā ysalo 
to-PRON.3FsG child.wPL uncle.msc but NEG ask.3MPL 
*an-ha wa là  'arfü-he 
about-PRON.3FSG CONJ NEG knew.3MPL-PRON.3FSG 
'She had cousins, but they don't ask about her, nor did 
they know her.' [S14] 


3.2. Remarks on Reinhardt's Negative Structure 


As mentioned at the beginning of this section, there is a fourth 
negation linker used in the al-‘Awabi district, i.e., the enclitic -ši 
and its emphatic form Sisi. Reinhardt (1894, 282) states that the 
enclitic /-3i/ can be suffixed directly to the predicate it negates, 
e.g., huwwa-si sekran ‘he is not a drunkard’. Consider these ex- 
amples from his texts*®*: 
(i) u froh hest terah ba‘ado makil-si Sei 

‘Denn er hatte noch nichts gegessen’ 

‘Because he had not eaten yet’ (Reinhardt 1894, 297) 


°° These are reported following Reinhardt’s transcription and transla- 
tion. 
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(i) = lakin ram-si 
‘Konnte aber nicht’ 
‘But he couldn’t’ (Reinhardt 1894, 299) 
(ii) u sisi emrad min mSaufit l‘ado 
‘Es giebt nichts Krankmachenderes als der Anblick des 
Feindes.' 
"There is nothing more disastrous than the sight of the 
enemy.' (Reinhardt 1894, 301) 
(iv) ké hest-si ‘aleykum 
‘euch liegt wohl nicht viel daran’ 
‘You don’t care much about it’ (Reinhardt 1894, 314) 

As these examples show, the enclitic /-3i/ can be suffixed 
to any part of speech: a PP, as in (i); a s-stem verb, as in (ii); an 
adverb, as in (iv); and used as negative existential, as in (iii). 

In his description of the negative clause, Reinhardt (1894, 
281-82) reports various negative markers. In addition to the 
aforementioned mà and la—“both negating the verb"—there 
are: 

e the negative verb laysa, only used in the 3MsG form les; 
e words like ‘adem ‘absence’ or qille ‘small amount, little’; 
e The clitic -si, “welche dem zu verneinenden worte an- 
gehàngt wird” ‘which is attached to the negated word’. 
All these forms appear in the texts at the end of his study, albeit 
some more often than others. Diem (2014, 89) found that nega- 
tions with the clitic -si “considerably outnumber the negation 
with mà/là" in the descriptive parts of Reinhardt’s monograph, 


but in the texts he gives a different picture. In fact, the narra- 
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tors of the stories reported use all means of negation, with the 
only exception of ‘adem and qille, which are still quite rare. 

Lucas (2018, 2) reports a “purely postverbal negation of 
this kind" for (a) all of the sedentary dialects of historic Pales- 
tine, as well as those of northwestern Jordan, southwestern Syr- 
ia and southern Lebanon; (b) marginally, Cairene Egyptian; (c) 
the Upper Egyptian dialect described by Khalafallah (1969); (d) 
Maltese, but only in prohibitives; (e) the Omani dialect de- 
scribed by Reinhardt; and (f) a small cluster of dialects spoken 
in the southern part of Yemeni Tihama. 

Many modern Arabic dialects (e.g., Moroccan, Egyptian) 
use the negation complex mà... -š to negate both verbal and 
nonverbal predicates. Ouhalla (2008, 357) reports a few exam- 
ples from Moroccan Arabic to show how the complex works: mà 
always appears before the s-stem or the p-stem verb, and -si is 
suffixed to the verb negated, e.g., mà ka-n-tkllam-3i mathum ‘I 
don’t talk to them’. In the case of nominal predicates, the com- 
plex shows two main patterns: it can appear on the left edge of 
the predicate, e.g., samir masi hna ‘Samir is not here’, or -3i ap- 
pears as an enclitic whenever the predicate is a noun, an adjec- 
tive, or an adverbial element, e.g., samir md hnasi ‘Samir is not 
here’. It seems that in most of the dialects that show this nega- 
tive complex, the use of the clitic -3i alone is not possible, even 
though there are a few dialects in between that allow it. Sime- 
one-Senelle (1996, 213-14) reports the use of the suffixed 
marker -š alone, but always to negate verbs and not nouns; she 


also attests the use of a reinforced form -3i, clitic or not. 
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In the Omani dialects that have been documented so far 
there is no evidence of this negation complex nor of the only 
enclitic form /-8i/. 

In none of Holes' works (1989; 1996; 1998; 2013) is the 
clitic -3i mentioned as a form of negation for Omani Arabic; nei- 
ther is it in Kaplan's (2008) nor in Webster's (1991) work on 
Bahla in his description of the Al Wahiba of Oman. 

Nevertheless, Brockett (1985) and Nakano (1994)—in 
their brief descriptions of Khabura and Zanzibar Arabic, respec- 
tively, provide some examples in favour of -3i. Brockett (1895, 
140) says that Sisi is “a Bedouin expression" according to one of 
his informants originating from the Jabal Akhdar region— 
hence, close to the district of al--Awabi. Nakano, on the other 
hand, provides only one or two examples with sisi used as ‘noth- 
ing' (cf. Diem 2014, 90). This is in accordance with Reinhardt 
(1894, 30), who reports 3y3y and masay as ‘nothing’. 

Having now compared the sources available, we can pos- 
tulate—in accordance with Diem (2014)—that the clitic /-8i/ 
was probably the original negative construct used in the region, 
before being almost entirely replaced by md under the influence 
of non-3-dialects as the ones spoken in the Arabian Peninsula. 

Further evidence of this theory is given by the following 
extract, a traditional song of Jabal Akhdar performed by speak- 


er 13: 


(192) w-ida git w-int agbar w-anà afrah 
w-had-si ben'-nà yislah 


min 3yuhin wa ‘orban 


° The text of the entire song is given in the Appendix. 
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mà min Syuh ahel-si d-dar 

w-edann mà egi ahsar 

w-agib msarr min el-kbar 

‘If he goes and you are poor and I am happy 

and no one is between us to mediate 

among shaykhs and people, 

which of these shaykhs is not from the people (family) 

of the house 

and I think I won't lose anything 

I bring the biggest msarr (lit. ‘a msarr among the big- 

gest’).’ [S13] 
In the song, the clitic -ši is used to negate two nominal predi- 
cates, i.e., had, ‘someone’ and then ahel ‘family, tribe’, which is 
apparently a phenomenon that does not occur in any of the dia- 
lects cited above. The indefinite pronoun had-si ‘no one’ is re- 
ported by Reinhardt (1894, 29) as the most common form in his 
data, but in the speech of my informants it has become obsolete 
and almost completely replaced by the indefinite md had. Inter- 
estingly, the clitic -3i seems to interrupt the synthetic genitive 
construction in the song, which is not possible in any of the dia- 
lect cited above. Although it might also be due to poetic licence. 

In general, -3i is not used as a negator in most of Oman 

today (Lucas 2018, 2), and the investigations conducted for this 
work in the al-‘Awabi district confirmed this statement as far as 


my informants are concerned. This negative enclitic has not 


$85 The use of md as relative pronoun ‘that which, what’ is also reported 
by Johnstone (1967, 67) for Peninsular dialects, although in the pri- 
mary data the form mū is more common. 
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been found in the primary data collected and it is definitely not 
in use in the everyday speech. 

The emphatic sisi, on the other hand, is used by the OS in 
Wadi Bani Kharüs (i.e., speakers 4, 8, 13 and 15) as a negative 


existential ‘there is/are not’, instead of mà Say / mā fih:°° 
(193) sisi Say hnà 
NEG.EXIST thing.MsG here 


‘There is nothing here.’ [S8] 
(194) mà yrüm X yitla* linne sisi darag 
NEG can.3MSG come.3Msa because  NEG.EXIST stair.MSG 


'He cannot go up because there are no stairs.' [S15] 


$6 It is worth mentioning, however, that some of my informants told 


me that the negative existential sisi is normally used in the speech of 
OS in Rustaq. 


CONCLUSION 


This study had two main aims: providing a linguistic analysis of 
the Omani vernacular spoken in the al-‘Awabi district (northern 
Oman) and assessing the diachronic variation this vernacular 
underwent by comparing the new data collected with the set 
provided by Carl Reinhardt in 1894. These aims sought to an- 
swer a few urgent questions such as: is Reinhardt’s Ein arab- 
ischer Dialekt gesprochen in ‘Oman und Zanzibar (1894) still a re- 
liable account of the vernacular spoken in the same area in the 
present day by speakers originating from the same tribes? How 
much of his material is still valid? And finally, to what extent 
has the influence of more prestigious forms of Arabic or MSA 
used in broadcasting and education impacted the vernacular 
spoken nowadays? 

To answer these questions, this work consists of four 
chapters and an Appendix, providing an account of the dialect 
spoken by the consultants in the al-‘Awabi district. 

The issue of the reliability of Reinhardt’s (1894) work was 
addressed in different parts of this study: first, the examination 
of its strengths and weaknesses in ch. 1, 86.0, which provided 
the impetus for this research. 

Second, in ch. 2 on Phonology, we saw how syncope is a 
much more widespread phenomenon in Reinhardt's account of 
this dialect than in the primary data, where syncope mainly de- 
pends on vowel quality (see ch. 2, 82.0). Monophthongisation 
seems to occur more frequently in the primary data than in 


Reinhardt's, who examines it only with regard to some specific 


€ 2022 Roberta Morano https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0298.05 
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monosyllabic nouns (see ch. 2, §2.2). Admittedly, though, it is 
difficult to tell whether having access to more informants would 
have allowed the German scholar to sketch a different picture. 

Third, in the section on nominal morphology, we saw how 
Reinhardt’s set of data differs from the primary ones only in the 
field of numerals and pronouns. Particularly interesting in the 
light of diachronic variation is the neutralisation of the gender 
distinction in demonstrative prononuns which seems to be tak- 
ing place in the district (or at least in my informants’ speech). 
This neutralisation might easily be the result of the process of 
homogenisation, which is affecting the dialects of the Arabian 
Peninsula, since we have already seen it happening in other 
parts of the region. 

In the section on verbal morphology, we found even more 
frequent differences: the realisation of the conjugation of the 
strong verb (see, for example, Table 3.37) and the formation of 
the future tense appear quite different (see for example the use 
of the bi-prefix in the primary data and the ha-prefix in Rein- 
hardt’s). 

The chapter on syntax constitutes the real novelty of this 
study: the description of the syntax in Reinhardt (1894) is re- 
stricted to the analysis of very few sentence types, albeit provid- 
ing numerous examples. 

The discussion on the active participle is particularly in- 
teresting from a dialectological point of view. If, on the one 
hand, the morphological pattern of the AP remained un- 
changed, its syntax, conversely, seems to have a wider spectrum 


of functions when compared to Reinhardt. Indeed, the German 
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author lacks an extensive analysis of the AP and the present 
study adds new elements to the literary debate, also demon- 
strating how the AP is a very productive feature in the inform- 
ants’ speech. 

The major differences relative to Reinhardt’s account of 
syntax can be seen in the use of the genitive markers and in the 
negation system. For example, we have demonstrated that hal 
does not convey a genitive relation, but rather behaves as a 
preposition and that the clitic -si, reported by Reinhardt as the 
main form of negation in the area, is found in the primary data 
only in a traditional song by one OS (i.e., $13), completely re- 
placed by the mainstream mā in all the others. 

We have also seen in the primary data some degree of re- 
tention of the VSO word order, and restricted use of the apo- 
phonic passive for specific I form verbs, e.g., wilidt ‘I was born’. 
Interestingly, this vernacular seems to retain the characteristic 
feminine plural forms in nouns, adjectives, verbs, and pronouns. 
However, strong variation can be seen in the realisation of the 
demonstrative pronouns, where the gender differentiation for 
the distal and proximal plural forms is fading. 

This is an example of the diachronic variation that this 
study seeks to document in the al-‘Awabi district. Numerous in- 
stances show that some syntactic features are slowly becoming 
obsolete, being replaced by Gulf or MSA alternatives. Examples 
include the abundant use of the relative pronoun illi over bü and 
the widespread use of the negative marker mà in all sentence 


types. The latter phenomenon is especially noteworthy if we 
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think about the negative system described by Reinhardt, which 
now appears highly obsolescent in YS and AS groups. 

With regards to the criteria chosen for the recruitment of 
informants—i.e., age, provenance, and level of education—we 
have witnessed a remarkable homogeneity between al-‘Awabi 
and Wadi Bani Kharüs, with the major differences found in the 
occurrence of imdla and use of archaisms in the lexicon—e.g., 
the cardinal points. 

Level of education also seems to go hand in hand with 
age, since access to education was guaranteed to the Omani 
population only from the 1980s onwards. One big difference in 
terms of literacy of speakers is the use of the particle inn- to in- 
troduce complement clauses: according to the primary data, it is 
found in the speech of literate YS in the district, and never in 
the speech of the illiterate OS. 

Oman's exit from isolationism certainly brought some ex- 
tent of language variation—as also noticed by Leila Kaplan 
(2008) in regard to her informants in Bahla. This variation is 
especially visible if we consider the criterion of age. OS show a 
greater conformity to Reinhardt's material, compared to the 
other two groups: in terms of phonology, for example, the 
speech of OS shows no occurrence of imála and a lower occur- 
rence of monophthongisation. In terms of morphology, we have 
found frequent use of comparative forms of adverbs, e.g., efwaq 
« foq ‘up, above’, in OS and sporadic use in that of YS and AS. 
Moreover, we saw how OS seem more inclined to use an imper- 
sonal form of the active verb to express passivity—although the 


primary data are not sufficient to postulate this for certain. By 
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contrast, we have acknowledged that in the domain of syntax, 
bü—the relative pronoun also reported by Reinhardt (1894)— 
occurs more often in the speech of YS than in that of the OS, 
who tend to use the more mainstream illi. We have found traces 
of the use of the clitic -ši and its emphatic counterpart sisi in the 
speech of two old men in the district (i.e., S8 and S13) and in 
one old woman (i.e., $15). 

Although gender was not one of the criteria used for re- 
cruiting participants, the primary data showed an interesting 
differentiation in this sense, that is the AP forms bagi (only used 
by male speakers) and baya (only used by female speakers). 

One more conclusion we can draw from the argument ex- 
plained in this study is the degree of influence of forms from 
neighboring dialects, the media and MSA. Evidence of a certain 
extent of influence can be found in the use of the relative pro- 
noun illi—also found in Gulf, San‘ani, and Najdi Arabic—over 
bü; in the use of bi- as a prefix for future tense, whereas Rein- 
hardt (1894) reported ha-; in the use of mà as negative marker 
for all sentence-types, except coordinated negative clauses and 
imperative mood, where là is used instead. The latter is clear 
evidence of MSA influence—brought by education and broad- 
casting—since in the district we have found indications of oth- 
er, older, forms of negation, which are also partly attested in 
neighbouring dialects. Finally, the use of the particle inn- in 
complement clauses—found predominantly in the speech of lit- 
erate speakers—is another piece of evidence of MSA influence 


over this dialect. 
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Less influence from other Omani and neighbouring varie- 
ties seems to happen at a phonological level: we have seen how 
both Muscat and Dhofari Arabic show iambic stress, whereas 
the informants’ speech in the al-‘Awabi district maintain a tro- 
chaic stress. 

The points made so far also support Holes’ (2011b) thesis 
of a process of homogenisation which is happening in the Ara- 
bian Peninsula. The speed of diachronic change in this district 
of northern Oman—and in the region as a whole—is highly 
concerning and is demonstrated by the disappearance of certain 
lexical items and syntactic structures, which are progressively 
falling into oblivion through the generations. We have demon- 
strated how peculiar and rich the dialects of Oman can be: for 
example, the syntax of this vernacular showed a great number 
of archaisms, which at times relates this dialect to North Africa, 
e.g., the use of the auxiliary verb dar/yidir ‘to start’ or the /-5/ 
negation. 

These unique features, together with the knowledge of 
plant names, traditional medicine, natural environment, and ar- 
rays of orientation so treasured by local people, need to be pro- 
tected and cherished both by urgently documenting the Arabic 
varieties spoken in Oman and the Peninsula and by creating 
awareness among the younger generation of traditional lan- 
guages and cultural practices. It is hoped that this study might 


be a first step in this direction. 
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APPENDIX 


This Appendix includes two sample texts, i.e., a monologue and 
a dialogue. They illustrate some interesting syntactic and mor- 
phological features pertaining to one or the other type, as dis- 
cussed in the book. 

Following the sample texts, the reader can enjoy some 
proverbs collected first-hand in the district and the full text of 


the traditional song mentioned in ch. 4, §3.2. 
Sample Text 1 


Duktür mal wasm (Stal, WBK-20/3/2017) 


This text was recorded in Stal with Maryam, a famous tradi- 
tional healer in Wadi Bani Kharüs. Maryam is renowned in the 
district for her ability to heal people by wasm ‘cauterisation’ 
without leaving visible scars.’ This practice is used only for spe- 
cific types of diseases and when modern medicine has failed. In 
this sample text, the reader will find some interesting terms 
identifying the diseases cured by cauterisation. 

For the transcription and translation of this text I was 
helped by S11. The text is a monologue, sometimes interrupted 
by S11’s questions (reported in bold). 


(1) and yom asüf bagin wasm w-awsum-hum 


! This traditional healing method is slowly disappearing in Oman. For 
more details about this practice, its history, and its applications, the 
interested reader is referred to Ghazanfar (1995). 


€ 2022 Roberta Morano https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0298.06 
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(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 


(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
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yumkin sdr-o, yumkin ar-rih, yumkin Sey ger 
mata an-nàs ygyo? 

yom yikun ba‘ad fi-l-bidaya 

mu marad? 

hada... ism-o il-mu‘alda 

a3üf il-qafas as-sadri yidgat ‘ali-hum 


w-ba‘adin lazim al-wams awsum taht as-sadr martin, fi l- 


yasar wa-l-yamin 
w-ba‘adin aftah Sweyya 
yumkin wahid isbü* aw yawmin yikün ger 


w-ba‘adin ‘an ar-rih awsum il-ma'ida martin aw fi-s-sbo* al- 
wahde 


ba‘adin ‘an il-habbe 

yom yikun il-habbe fi tm-o... waram dahil dahil 
w-yistwi il-waram mā yiqdar yigra‘ 

lazim awsam fi-l-qafed 

yom yistwi waram dahil il-gism... il-wasm fi-l-qafed 


wa ‘an el-‘urq... hada l-marad yikün ben il-‘oyiin wa-l-udtin 
wa-l-asnan 


ida l-wiga' fi hada l-‘urq büsum fi-l-qafed wa foq ar-ràs 
ba‘adin wahid isbü* insallah tikün murtayba 
mu ger tüsmi nobe? 


awsum ‘an el-gasya, lü*aàn wa-l-hmüda nobe 


(22) 
(23) 
(24) 


(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
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‘an yizü* awsum fi-l-batin 

wa ‘an wiga‘ ar-rds, ya'ni as-Saqiqa? 

marad as-Saqiqa ygi awga‘ ‘ind il-magrib w-ind Suruq aš- 
Sams 

awsum ward il-udün 

ba‘adin ‘an il-habit namüntin, nu'in 

wahid habit rutub wa wahid habit yabis 

inn-o il-ishal il-hadd wa-l-imsak 

awsum foq as-surra aw taht as-surra 


‘an wiga* fi-l-'urq an-nisd il-wasm taht ba‘ad raba‘a as-sab* 


When I check, they want the cauterisation, then I cauter- 


ise them 


it might be his chest, maybe a hernia, maybe something 


else 
when do people come? 


when it’s just after the beginning (i.e., when the problem 


or the disease is in its initial stages) 
what disease? 


This... its name is mu‘alda (i.e., asthma affecting children 


between birth and 3 years old) 


I check the rib cage (if) it presses on them 
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(8) then if the cauterisation is necessary, I cauterise them un- 


der the chest two times, one on the left and one on the 


right 
(9) and then I open it a little 


(10) it may be a week or a couple of days, it is different 


(11) then, the hernia... I cauterise on the stomach two times or 


on the first finger 


(12) then, about the swelling 


(13) when the swelling is in the mouth... the bulge is deep into 


the mouth 
(14) and the bulge prevents you from swallowing 


(15) then I cauterise on the nape 


(16) when the bulge is inside the body... the cauterisation is 


on the nape 


(17) then, about the vein... this disease is between the eyes, 


the ears, and the teeth 


(18) if the pain is in this vein, I cauterise on the nape and 


above the head 
(19) and maybe after a week, she is healed inshallah 
(20) what else do you cauterise for? 
(21) I also cauterise for gastritis, nausea, and heartburn 
(22) like... one vomits, I cauterise on the belly 
(23) and what about headache, migraine? 


(24) migraine gets worse at sunset and at the sunrise 
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(25) I cauterise behind the ears 

(26) and then, about two types of virulent (diseases) 
(27) one is virulent wet, and one is virulent dry 
(28) that is strong diarrhoea and constipation 

(29) I cauterise above the navel or under the navel 


(30) for the pain in the sciatic nerve... I cauterise under the 


fourth finger 
Sample Text 2 


‘ays mal gebel (al-‘Alya, WBK-22/2/2017) 


This text is a dialogue between S15 and, S11 and S8. It is set in 
the mazra‘ ‘palm garden’ of S8. 

S11 is S8’s nurse and S15’s niece. She has spent the previ- 
ous couple of weeks working in Muscat and passed by to say 
hello and see how they were doing. She invited me to go with 
her to listen to S8’s stories. This section of the dialogue illus- 
trates numerous features discussed in this book, such as the use 
in WBK of gins ‘sex’ instead of hdl in the formula kef hal? ‘how 
are you?’, the common use of APs, some examples of agreement 
with collective nouns, and one instance of apophonic passive 
i.e., yin3ad ‘to be asked’. 

(S15) Qarbo! Qarbo! 


(S11) kef hal-i3 halt-i? mū hbar-i3? 
(S15) bi-her wa-l-‘afya, alhamdillah, mū gins-kom? 


(S11) kull-na atyab, Sukran halt-i 
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(S8) ‘ayni tiga‘ni, sayir martin li-l-mustasfi lakin qalat-he ida laqti 
Sibha tqüli-he tursilni ‘attur 

(S11) nzén aba, ma muskila, and hnd taww, agib-l-ek 

(S15) garbi min al-bab ila dahil 

(S11) a-ah halti, ihna mista‘gilin 

(S15) atib qahwa hnà 

(S8) marra wahid surt ‘ind awlad-i fi rustaq, Sarraft il-makàn wa- 
riga‘t 

(S15) dar yom hadak yitmarrad w-yiglis arba‘a ayyam aw hamse 
iyyam, awlad-o bagin bi-alfin ryal, qālo yalla sawwi bi‘na il- 
hos bi-alfin lakin qal-hum ma bagi abi‘-hin 


(S8) aqul-Li3 yom ar-rasül yinsad ‘an al-haram qal tinsid ‘an al- 
halal, là tinsid ‘ann-o, il-halal yidhal min bab wa yihrag min 
saba‘. mu l-haram? 

(S11) subhanallah... gib kill Sey ‘ind-ik, baya tisma‘ kill Sey min 
&nd-ik. habbir-ha ‘an ‘yst-ik mal gebel 

(S8) ‘yst-i mal gebel? kan asawwi ‘aris. wa-l-‘aris wa-qafa *ali-he 
saba‘in ryal, min foq tsinko wa blewit w-min taht w-dor dàyor 
saháf, d*ün. usammar dor dayor bi-msamir 

(S11) waqt il-barad tnam fog sath? 

(S8) a-ah, là, waqt il-harr enam fi-s-sath 

(S15) mà yrüm yitla‘ l-inne sisi darag 

(S8) a-ah, taht fi-l-kurfaya. yom yikün šittā enam dahil, asawwi 
qahwa wahd-i wa-l-‘ay§ yital-ni, w-marra leben w-marra 


salüna 
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(S11) kam sanat *yst fi-l-gebel? 
(S8) wagid 


(S15) Come! Come! 

(S11) How are you auntie? What news do you have? 

(S15) I am fine and in good health, praise to Allah, how are 
you? 

(S11) All of us are fine, thanks auntie. 


(S8) My eye is bothering me, I have already been twice to the 
hospital, but I told her “If you meet Shihha, would you 


tell her to send me the medicine?" 
(S11) That's fine, aba, no problem. Pll bring it to you. 
(S15) Come inside! (lit. ‘Come from the door into the inside") 
(S11) No, auntie, we are in a hurry. 
(S15) I'll bring coffee here. 


(S8) Once I went to my children in Rustaq, I visited the place 


and I came back. 


(S15) That day he fell sick and stayed like this for four or five 
days, his children wanted 2,000 ryals, they said "Let's sell 
the goats,” but he said to them “No, I don’t want to sell 


them." 


(S8) Listen (lit. ‘I tell you’), when the Prophet was asked about 
what is prohibited he said “Question about what is legiti- 
mate, do not question about that, what is legitimate enters 


from one door and exits from seven." What is prohibited? 
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(S11) Glory be to God!... Give (us) everything you have, she 
wants to hear everything you have (to say). Tell her about 


your life in the mountains. 


(S8) My life in the mountains? I used to make an “ari§ (i.e., an 
open hut made of palm-tree branches) and it was worth 
about 70 ryals, above there were zinc plates and all 
around palm leaves... I hammered with nails all around. 


(S11) When it is cold do you sleep under the roof? 
(S8) No, no, when it is hot I sleep on the roof. 
(S15) He cannot climb up because there are no stairs. 


(S8) No, (when it is cold) I sleep down(stairs) on the bed. 
When it is winter I sleep inside, I make myself a coffee 
and (somebody) brings me (lit. ‘it comes to me’) rice, 
sometimes leben (i.e., type of milk), sometimes salüna (i.e., 
fish soup with rice). 


(S11) How many years did you live in the mountains? 


(S8) Many. 
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Proverbs 


The proverbs presented in this Appendix were collected in Stal 
and al-‘Awabi with the help of speakers 7, 2, 12, and 15. For 
each expression a transcription and the equivalent English 
proverb are given; if not available, the translation and a brief 
explanation of the contexts of use are given. 

Although the collection of proverbs was not one of the 
aims of this study, the core presented here traces a continuity 
with Reinhardt’s (1894) work, especially since two of these 
proverbs were also reported by the German author. Admittedly, 
I did not check the whole list of proverbs in Reinhardt (1894, 
396-418) with the informants, but rather they spontaneously 
provided me with some of them. Thus, there might be different 
ones which will correspond entirely to Reinhardt’s with an in- 
depth analysis and collection—which, however, needs to be 


postponed to a future study. 


pat pl dU paill coal aa 
mata tal‘at el-qasr qal ems ‘asar 
‘After seeing the castle, he says yesterday is old.’ 
Meaning: something that was the normality before turns to be 


outdated after seeing someone else’s fortune. 


ahes SS be wcll 
iblis mà yikassar wa ‘ayyana 
‘The Devil does not break his kitchen stuff.’ 
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Meaning: nothing good can happen if the Devil is supporting 
you or is on your side, e.g., he helps you not to get caught if 


you behave badly. 


> Ab o edid s ise e S 
ksir wa ‘awir wa iblis mà fih her 
"There is no good in defeat, blindness and Iblis.’ 


Meaning: often used for people who have bad luck. 


uy led ke all ua t 
yom hallas el-‘urs ge eš-šāyb yarqas 
‘When the wedding is over, the elders start to dance.’ 
Meaning: often used in busy situations when only one group of 
people is working hard, while others are sitting doing nothing 


and suddenly become active again when everything is over. 


SH plo Jy Grn 
la tisruf w-law min el-bahr tagraf 
‘Do not desire more, even if your source is the sea.’ 


English: ‘Desire has no rest’. 


red oly oll epee 
ya‘yyibo ‘ald n-nàs wa I-‘ayb fi-hum 
‘He who criticises people—the shame is in them.’ 
English: ‘One does the blame, another bears the shame.’ 


Meaning: you only embarrass yourself by criticising someone. 
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oh Sell pp uar d Ld 
el-bidar mà la-hu hass yom el-hanqri radi? 
‘Nothing belongs to the farmer when the rich (one) is 
satisfied’. 

Meaning: while the landowner is making his fortune, the farmer 

is suffering and does not enjoy any of that fortune. Equally, 


some people build their fortune on the hard work of others. 


tpt d e 
al-musta'gil makil sobe nay 
‘The person in a hurry eats the ripe things’. 
English: ‘Grasp all, lose all’. 


tle di el Slay L eg La 
al-far yom mà yintaàl el-lahm yaqül hays 
‘When the mouse cannot jump to the meat, it says it's 
rotten'. 


English: ‘Sour grapes.’ 


ASSI clay epis gian Lm 
had fi humma wa sefü-hu yagli el-kumma f 
‘Someone is very busy and Sayf is playing with his 
kumma.’ 
Meaning: often used to address people who are sitting doing 


nothing, while someone else is busy working. 


? Also reported by Reinhardt (1894, 400). 
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Use c. b> 
garra w-laqit gita-he 
‘Every pot has its own lid.’ 
English: ‘One size does not fit all.’ 
erly all ads 


tüllef el-id wa-l-harbi 

‘Tl-d and il-harbi combined.’ 
Meaning: al-dd and al-harbi are two smaller streams in Wadi 
Bani Kharüs that originate in al-‘Alya. They are very dangerous 
when their flood combines during the rainy season. The proverb 
is used for people who are usually quiet, but suddenly erupt in 


anger. 


ox Bly ont cle (Se y 
bü yatkall ‘ala gér-o w-qallal her-o 
‘Who relies on someone else loses his right.’ 


Meaning: never emulate anyone, always be yourself. 


as-sifa Sife wa-l-ma‘ani da‘ife? 
‘The appearing is shown, and the meaning is weak.’ 


English: ‘The cowl does not make the monk.’ 


3 Also reported by Reinhardt (1894, 401). 
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A Traditional Song 


The traditional song presented here has been recorded with 


speaker 13, a man from Stal in Wadi Bani Kharis. 


msarr al-‘od mà taynno 

who is bringing him the big msarr 

min smahil Saraynno 

he is buying it from Smahil 

W-foq ar-rds daynno 

and is putting it on the head 

wa ‘an es-3ams tahmani 

because the sun is burning 

wa‘an il-humma tüga'ni 

unless the fever hurts me 

w-ida git w-int agbar w-anà afrah 

If he goes and you are poor and I am happy 
w-had-si bénind yislah 

and no one is between us to mediate 

min Syuhin wa ‘orban 

among shaykhs and people 

mà min Syuh ahel-3i d-dar 

which of these shaykhs is not from this tribe (family) 
(lit. ‘from the family of the house") 

w-edann mà egi ahsar 

and I think I won't lose anything 

w-agib msarr min el-ekbar 

I bring the biggest msarr (lit. ‘a msarr among the biggest’) 
w-atbaha bi-l-bilad 
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I will show off in the village 

w-qalüli l-bohal dayyil (= wagid) 

They told me I am very stingy 

w-dammuni huwani 

Brothers, give me a hug 

w-dammuni bani slima 

Give me a hug, Bani Slima (i.e., name of tribe) 
Sillo ‘an-ni al-qima 


They took my dignity from me 


INDEX 


adjective, 7, 70, 81, 82, 86, 88, 
97, 101, 112-16, 122, 124, 
143, 145, 148-49, 156, 163, 
165, 169, 172, 175, 192, 
221, 243-44, 249, 255 

adverb, 35, 81-82, 113, 116, 
124-26, 148, 161, 187, 218, 
221, 227, 228, 230, 232, 
248-49, 256 
degree, 124, 126 
manner, 124-25 
spatial, 124-25 
temporal, 113, 124, 191, 
193, 200, 217, 228, 230 

adverbial clauses, 161, 218, 
227-28, 230-32 
of location, 230 
of manner, 230 
of purpose, 231 
of reason, 232 

agreement, 20, 35, 97, 116, 
119, 122, 160-62, 164, 165, 
166-69, 192, 214, 220, 222, 
224-27, 275; strict, 165-66, 
192, 220, 225-27; deflected, 
165-66, 220, 225, 227; see 
also phrase, clause 


al-‘Awabi district, i, 2-5, 8, 14, 
32, 33, 40, 44-45, 47-52, 
55, 57, 60, 65, 68-69, 71, 
74-75, 81, 84, 107, 111, 
116-117, 125, 135, 152, 
154, 157, 159-60, 171, 181, 
183, 187, 190, 204-5, 208- 
11, 235, 238, 243, 247, 
250-51, 253, 255-56, 258, 
265, 279 

apophonic (passive), 150—53, 
156, 158, 255, 275 

Arabian Peninsula, i, 1, 4, 6, 
11-14, 23-24, 28-30, 147, 
198, 203, 242, 250, 254, 
258 

aspect, 39, 127, 146, 157, 160, 
185-86, 188, 191, 193-97, 
207-8, 244 

auxiliaries, 143-44, 161, 207- 
9, 211, 213-15, 293. 997, 
240, 258 

Banū Kharūş, 15, 35, 43, 45- 
46, 55, 59, 63, 72, 76, 81- 
83, 113, 152, 159, 201, 268 

clause, 5, 42, 54-55, 160-62, 
176, 181-82, 184-86, 200- 
2, 207, 216, 218-23, 227- 
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35, 237-40, 242, 248, 256- 
57; adverbial, 161, 218, 
227-28, 230-32; attributive, 
160, 162, 181, 184; 
circumstantial, 232-33; 
complement, 218, 227, 
237-40, 256-57, 261; 
complex, 54, 161, 218, 227; 
conditional, 161, 201-2, 
233-35; existential, 216; 
nominal, 161, 176, 218-20; 
possessive, 216, 218; verbal, 
42, 218-19, 221-22, 227 

colour, 113, 115, 136; see also 
adjectives 

comparative, 52, 56, 70, 86, 
115-17, 170, 173, 256; see 
also adjectives 

consonants, 32, 59-62, 67, 73- 
75, 86, 129, 135-36 

copula, 82, 143, 207; see also 
verbs 

definiteness, 81—82, 163-65, 
169 

diminutive, 101-2, 113, 117, 
126; see also adjectives 

diphthong, 59, 65, 68-71; see 
also vowels 

existential, 144, 161, 216-17, 
224, 242, 248, 252 


future, i, 2, 15, 56-57, 82, 
142, 186, 189, 191-93, 
198-202, 217, 234, 254, 
257, 279 

gender, 7, 32, 48, 81-82, 90, 
96-97, 100, 102, 113-14, 
116-19, 121, 126, 128, 
146-47, 149, 162, 164, 166, 
169, 173-74, 177, 181, 184, 
195, 203, 207, 210-11, 214, 
220, 224, 254, 255, 257 

genitive, 44, 54-55, 91, 112, 
160, 162, 170-77, 179-80, 
251, 255; analytic, 162, 
170, 172-73, 177, 181; 
synthetic, 91, 170-73, 175, 
177, 180-81, 251 

Ibadism, 46, 268 

imala, 64—68, 71, 87, 89, 153, 
208, 256 

imperative, 82, 144-45, 197, 
242, 257 

indefiniteness, 82, 112, 118 

modifier, 5, 82, 113, 160, 162- 
64, 170-72, 174-75, 178, 
180-81; see also adjective, 
quantifiers 

mood, 39, 82, 127, 144-45, 
197-200, 213, 257 


negation, 5, 17, 54-55, 77, 


161, 183, 190, 216, 241-44, 
246-52, 255, 257-58 


noun, 5, 7, 9, 42, 64, 66-67, 


70-71, 81-84, 86, 88, 93- 
94, 96-102, 110-116, 118- 
127, 143, 146, 149-51, 160, 
162-77, 181-82, 184, 191, 
194, 211, 216-21, 224-28, 
230, 233, 237, 240, 243-44, 
247, 249, 254-55, 275; 
basic, 81-84, 86, 88, 100; 
derived, 81-82, 86; see also 


phrase 


number, 3, 7-8, 22, 26, 42, 56, 


69, 81-82, 84, 90, 100, 114, 
116, 118, 120-121, 123, 
128, 142, 146-47, 149, 
162-64, 171, 173-74, 176, 
182, 194-95, 210-11, 214, 
220, 224, 241, 258; broken 
plural, 70, 86, 103, 105, 
110, 114, 166, 221, 224-25; 
sound plural, 100-2, 114, 
120, 224 


numerals, 81-82, 100-1, 113, 


162-63, 254; cardinal, 118, 
120-21, 125, 163; ordinal, 
118, 121-22 
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62, 66, 68, 73, 76, 78-79, 
90-91, 97, 99, 102, 109, 
112, 117, 126, 136, 142, 
147, 151-52, 157, 159, 161, 
165, 169, 172-73, 183, 185, 
191-94, 199, 201-4, 213, 
242, 249-51, 253, 256, 
258-69, 271 


participle, 5—6, 8, 31, 70, 82, 


87, 101, 145, 151, 175, 194, 
207, 243, 254; active, 31, 
52, 82, 87, 145-46, 151, 
254; passive, 70, 82, 87, 
145, 149-51 


passive, 5, 32, 70, 82, 138, 


140, 145, 150-53, 155-56, 
158, 255, 275 


phrase, 5, 42, 112, 122, 124, 


126-27, 160-63, 165, 168, 
170-71, 174-77, 181, 185, 
215-21, 227-28, 230, 235, 
243-44, 246; noun, 42, 124, 
127, 160, 162-65, 168, 176, 
181, 217-21, 228, 230, 
243-44; propositional, 161- 
62, 215-16, 218-21, 228, 
230, 235, 243, 246; verb, 
160, 162, 185, 227, 243-44 


possession, 92, 161, 170-73, 
Oman, i, 1-4, 11-25, 27-44, 175, 177, 180, 215, 218 


46-47, 49—51, 56-57, 59, 
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preposition, 127, 160-62, 174, 
177, 179, 215-16, 218-21, 
228, 230-31, 235, 237, 243, 
246, 255 

pronoun, 5, 7, 76-77, 81-82, 
89-95, 125, 165, 172, 181, 
183, 240, 254-55; 
demonstrative, 7, 90—91, 
163, 169, 171, 230, 243, 
254—55; indefinite, 93—94, 
244, 251; interrogative, 95, 
240; personal, 89; 
possessive, 7, 67, 77, 92, 
162, 178, 220; reflexive, 95, 

p-stem, 128-35, 137-44, 146, 
151, 153, 155, 186, 188-91, 
194-96, 199-201, 203, 
205-14, 225, 233-35, 240, 
244-45, 249; see also phrase 

plural, see number 

quantifiers, 82, 122-24, 163 

Reinhardt, i, 1—5, 9, 28, 35, 
39-44, 47, 49, 51, 54, 56, 
59, 61-66, 69-70, 73, 76- 
77, 81, 83-84, 88-90, 92, 
94-111, 113-18, 120-21, 
126-28, 130, 132, 141-42, 
145, 152-53, 156, 159-61, 
166-69, 173-74, 179, 183, 
185-86, 191, 196, 201, 211, 


214, 247-51, 253-57, 268- 
69, 279, 281-82 

relative, 41-42, 51, 84, 88, 95, 
101, 174, 178-79, 181-83, 
251, 255, 257; see also 
attributive clause 

s-stem, 128-35, 137-41, 143, 
151, 153, 186-90, 193, 203, 
206, 208-9, 212, 225, 233, 
235, 244, 248-49; see also 
phrase 

stress, 7, 59, 66, 74, 76-79, 
258 

Sultan Qaboos, 18, 21-26, 37, 
49, 188, 213-14 

superlative, 117 

tense, 7-8, 39, 82, 127, 151, 
160, 18-86, 190-91, 207-8, 
254, 257 

tribe, 11, 15, 19, 24-5, 38, 45- 
48, 50, 52-53, 57, 62, 88, 
102, 151, 205, 251, 253, 
283-284 

verb, 5, 31-32, 36, 42, 55, 64, 
66, 68, 70, 73, 75, 81-84, 
86-87, 96, 101, 124, 127- 
46, 149-53, 155-57, 160- 
62, 165, 185-87, 190-201, 
203-18, 221-27, 230, 232- 
35, 237-40, 242-45, 247- 
49, 254—56, 258; strong, 66, 


82, 128, 131, 136-37, 139, 
141, 149, 254; geminate, 
68-70, 129, 136, 141, 150; 
hamzated, 68, 82, 130, 141; 
weak, 68, 82, 131, 136, 
141, 150; quadriliteral, 36, 
82, 134-35; derived forms, 
82, 86, 96, 136-41, 146, 
148, 150—51; see also phrase 


verbal prefix, 161, 197—98, 


201, 234 
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vowels, 7, 33, 59, 64-69, 73- 
76, 78-79, 83, 86-87, 92- 
93, 103, 112, 114-15, 117, 
129-31, 135-37, 143, 146, 
148, 151, 153, 176, 253 

Wadi Bani Kharüs, 6, 9, 20, 
40, 45-46, 50, 62, 68, 72, 
85, 116, 125, 127, 154, 181, 
184, 187, 202, 205, 208, 
213, 228, 231, 238, 252, 
256, 282, 283 

word order, 160-61, 222, 255 
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